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nnen, duced one effect, that was foreſ 
not believed, in rene wing the bitterneſs againſt tl 


Catholicks. And they, who watched all: o 


form thoſe offices, had now a large field re e 
malice againſt the chancellor and the 1 17 — 


them to ſhew. their 
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day che chancellor went to him alone and was 2155 mitted 
into his cabinet, and begun to take notice that he ſeemed 


to have diſſatisfaction in his looks towards him, the king 


in more 3 than he had ever before ſeen 2 told. 
him E ſuch as they ou t to be, k ny va 5 
very . unſatiified with him, and thought he hac uſed. 
him very ill, that he had deſerved better of him, and did 
not expect that he would have carried himſelf in that man- 


N 


ner as he had done in the houſe of pers, 177 7 ku 
his majeſty's own opinion from himſelf, w which it ſaemec 


of no authority with him, if it differed from his x 
to which he would not ſubmit againſt his reaſon. I 
with the confidence of an honeft man entered up. the 
diſcourſe of the matter, aſſured him the very pro poſing 1 it 
had done his majeſty much prejudice, and that they, Who 
were beſt affected to his ſervice in both houſes, were 
much troubled and afflicted with it: and of thoſe who ad- 
viſed him to it, one knew nothing of the conſtitution of 
England, and was not thought to wiſh well to the religion 
ol it; and the other was fo well known to him, that e 1 
was more wonderful, than that his majeſty ſhould tak 9 
him for a ſafe conncellor. He bad recourſe then again to. 
the matter, and uſed ſome arguments againſt . it which 
has not been urged before, and which ſeemed to make im- 
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86t 10 ground, 1 
Is mn i 
E e 6 {iv reſolufi6i tis Be had taken thete. 
terwards in alf the debates in council,  whnc 
to the war, and uf ; 
e been mentioned before, Which concerned 
and policy that was to be five. Nhatfotver was | 
the clarivetl6r 6f treaſtirer, 7 . neber conſider: 6 
BW it 45 5 Se, 8 fro | 
ther time it wit ste and rem medilefs, ther ; 
edit, contributed any thing t | | 
2 poftionably to what was done by the mr . 
was another and Fl. ag: miſchief,” chan hath been men. 
eig - at whappy debate; which ; 
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| y neglipently,. "bur their 
and region ick If, as an invention to impoſe u pert | 


ſs ug 


| judgments and: uoderfiandiog 8 of men,, What v 
ſy in the pulpit. was paar upon and & 1 
chamber, and preachers acted, and ſermons 

bou red diſcourſes, which the preachers | made only to 
\ ſhew, their own parts and wit, without any other ; deſign 
than to be commended. and preferred. Theſe grew to be 
. ſubject of the mirth and wit of the 


N 


court ; and ſo much 
licenſe, manifeſted in it, that gave infinite ſeandal to 
thoſe who. obſerved i it: and to thoſe who received and be- 
lieve the reports of it; and all ſerious and prudent men 
took it as an illpreſage, that, whilſt all warlike prepa- 
rations were made. 10 abu nd ance ſuitable to the occaſion, 
there ſhould be fo little preparation of ſpirit for a war 
againſt an enemy, who might poſſibly be . ſome of 
. our virtues, but aſſuredly was without any of our vices. 
There began now to appear another enemy, much more 
ſormidable than the Dutch, and more difficult to be ſtrug⸗ 
led with, which was the plague, . that broke out in the 
winter, and made ſuch an early progreſs. in the ſpring, that 
6 Mong. the weekly numbers did not riſe high, and appear'd 
in the out-skirts. of the town and in the moſt 
es, amongſt the pooreſt people, yet the antient 
men "hw well remember'd in what manner the laft great 
Plague, (which! had been near forty years before) firſt — 4 
out, and the progreſs it aſterwards made, foreteld a terrible 
fummer, and many of them removed their families out 
of the, city to country habitations, when their neighbours 
laughed, at their providence, and thought they might ha 

ay'd without danger. But they "fo ſhortly: that they 
jad. done wiſely... In. March it wr pread ſo much that the 
rent. was ve willing to part, which was likewiſe 
V in regard that ſo many of the members 
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of the RIA . commons were 1 to 10 r of- 
| Hees and employments which related to the war, and Wiek 7 
| required their immediate attendance. For though the fleet 
was not yet gone out, yet there were many prizes daily = 
brought in, beſides the fiſt ſeizure, which by this time was "I 
e lawful prize, in all which great loſs was doſe. "8 
_ tained by the licenſe of officers as well as common . 
and the abſence of ſuch as ſhould reſtrain and Paid itt. 
So that as ſoon as the bill was paſſed the houſes for the . 
aid they bad given the king, and was ready for the royal 
aſſent, 1 his majeſty paſſed it, and prorogued the parſlawent in 
April (which was 1n 6 125 till September following, his ma- 
jeſty declaring, that if it pleaſed God to extinguiſh or allay f 
the fierceneſs of the plague, which at that time raged more, 
he ſhould be glad to meet them then, by which time they 7 
ſhould have K 750 by proclamation, that they might not 
hazard themſelves. The parliament being thus prorogued, 
there was the fame reaſon to haſten out the fleet, towards 
| which the duke left nothing undone, which his unwearied 
and example could contribute towards, being him- 
ſelf on board, and having got all things neceſſary into his .õꝗ·ↄ 
ſhip that he cared for: but he found that it was abſolutely - 
requiſite to put out to ſea, tho many things were wanting 1 
in other ſhips, even of . and other proviſion of yieupls;z © 
not only to be before the enemy, but he faw it would be im- Y 
poſſible, whilſt the-ſhips were in port, to. keep. the ſeamen, | 
from going on ſhore, by which they might bring the plague 
on board with him, and there was already a ſu ſpicien, that 
the infection was got into one of the ſmaller ſhips. It hath, 
been ſaid before that all things. relating, to thie fleet, were 
upon the matter wholly governed by Mr. Coventry. It is, 
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che FROM together with thoſe elit 14 g e habe 
been named before: but, fro 


Askew, Sir William Fenn, all men of great expe 
who had commanded in ſeveral” battles. ! Uj oft the advice. 
of theſe men the duke always made hls eſtimates and all 


1 gn between the two laſt, becauſe t 
command, therefore the Fo ke took 3 Wikam | Penn into 


his on 


Gifted. Askew was a gentlen 


Nat been ever ſharp; he was of few Wake yet ſpake to 


n the time the war was de- 
clared his bighneſs confilted daily, for his own informa- 
tion and inſtruction, with Sir "Joh Lawſon, Sir George 
derience, and 


poſitions to the king. There was fomewhat of rival- 
he had been in equal 


a ſhip, and made him captain of it, which was a great 
truſt, and a very honourable command,” that exempted 
him fron receiving any orders but from the duke: and fo 
inguiſhed the other emulation, the other two being flag- 
officers and to command ſeveral fquadrons. In all con- 


ferences with theſe men Mr. Coventty's preſence and atten- 
dance was neceſſary; both to reduce all things into writing 
which were agreed upon: and to be able to, put the duke 


in mind of What he was to do. Lawſon was the man, of 
whoſe judgment the duke had the beſt effec, and he 
was in n of a man of that breeding (for he was a perfect 
tarpau ing) a very extraordinary perſon: ; he underſtood bis | 
xrofeſfion incomparably well, ſpake clearly, and pertinent- 
but not pertinacioufly' enough, when he was contra- 
eman, but had kept ill com- 
y too long, which had blunted his underſtanding, if 


purpoſe, and to be cafily underſtood. Penn, who had 
much the worſt underftanding, had a great mind to ap- 
pur better bred, and | to, 
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War; v which he promoted all he could, 


elared, beldefired to babe the men 32 a hir 
the duke poſitively” denied to give Him, except tlie King 
commanded it: and his majeſty was content to refer 
that, as Ho _ the 5 of FU ; 05 . officers, te 
quality news | 

voyage have the 


»mmand- of 5 co 


a ſmall one had not been for his'honour; at: Which 1 he was 
rihveh dere | Vet his friends cold bim that Be was too 
8 Tas own pe tris; and to go a 
volunteer, and put himſelf on board a flagſhip, p, the cap-' 
_ tain 8 was in his favour; and then he deſired that in * 
reſpect N and being a \privy-cotncellor, he 
5 i ke thought 
this not Le and would not male a new 7 precedent. 
There were many of the antient nobility, „earls and barons, 
who were then on. boa = ard if the confi-" 
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deration of quality, b intitle them to be preſent in 15 


council, all orders would be broken, thete 1 bei none 5 
called bur flag- officers: and therefore his royal Bi les 
1 f 


poſſitively refuſed to grati 
duke of Buckingham thoug 


him in chat | bitt which +l : 
bt (it bein i that the 


_ duke had neither eſteem or linde for him) to be ſuch 
a perſonal diſobligation, that would well excuſe him for 
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derable, and was married to a da 


propoſed” that f zern 
hom all the ol knew he did not care for, u 
willingly” granted; and he had no more eſtate than the 
other, and could not lo eaſih find a title for his barony.” But 
becauſe he had no mind his on name, which was 
firſt watrant was to be ere ted Cheyne: 
ed, and to whieh uy 2 4 
alt relation; and! for ſome day '« U on tl 
the beſt" quali ingharnſhire, ern 


the 


he had no title the Ne, was yet of the ſame 0 | 
and inherited moſt part of the N Which was very conſi- 
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"to Sir . nett r himſelf O and . — not to = 
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Id be ſome trouble to him to ſee it veſted in the family of 
id not give him ſo civil an an- 
knowledge of the gentle- 
f aformation of 4 an n 
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and quality (as he was in all re 
ration) the patent being not yet prefiarecd d he was content to 
take the title {of a little farm that had be ther, 
and was ſold by him, ar in poſſeſſion o 3 Pri- 


e perſon, and ſo was crea 
and true name of the place gt 
etween London and Uxbridge” The ing took the | 
on to malte theſs two noblemen, from an obligation 
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Cornwall, 1 10 remained in gebs 
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him, and hin fon'remaitied as erhinently fühl, ap. 
=, | of it, a8 any min- ſo tat at che king 
= ot) his promiſe, he might havs dei ined: the 
1 eli of in the faſt ation, If he had defiret\'t ; biit k 
= chaſe rathet᷑ to recover the hituiſes i 
5 ſeiutes and ſequeſtrations, before he would ended pantera in 
| 4 condition; thay mult preſently riſe his 


* and a8 ſoon as he 
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any compaſs; and that fince' the 


ſhe ou 15 wines in in general was excee di 
what it hid ns in the 1640. T The bel knew ver) 
well by the correſpondence he had held in the Canaries (dus 5 
ing the time that he had ſerved his majeſty as his embaſſador 
in Spain) that the whole trade for the Canary wine was te 1- 
ven ſolely by the Engliſh and the commodity ent irely've ntec 
in the king s dominions, all chriſtendom; beſides not ſſenditig 
any quantity: of that wine; and thereupon he asked the'mer- 
chants, ; whether what he had reported was not true, and 
what would be the way to remedy: that miſchief, They all 
oonfeſſed it to be very true, and that it was a 


great reproach 
to the nation to be ſo much impoſed upon in a trade that 
they might govern themſelves, and that the unreaſon- 
able prices of the wine was not the greateſt prejudice that 
had be fallen that trade: that before the troubles they had 
been ſo far from employing any ſtock of money for the 
ſupport of that traffick, that they uſed to ſend their ſ ſhips 
fully laden with all commodities thither, which yielded very 
good markets, being ſent from thence into the Weſt- indics 
with the plate-fleets, and that the very pipe-ſtaves, wh 
they carried, did very near ſupply the value of their wine, 
155 that they brought home the proceed of their commodi- 
es either in pieces of eight or ſuch other merchandize as had 
n brought thither Pas the Indies, and upon which they 
received great profit: on the contrary, that the trade was 
now wholly en by ready money, that the commodities 
r Are not taken off except at their Own' prices; 
ſo that they have for the late years ſent their veſſels empty 
thither, ſs only with ſome: few pipe: ſtaves, which by 
0 n in Ireland * could not ſend in any great 
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bur als: wines, 1 . They ö ages for in ready” 
mon er by pieces of eight ſent in their ſhips from 
Feder or 12 bills of exchange charged upon ſome known: WE 
merchants in Spain. That, over and above thoſe diſadean k 
tages, the Spaniards in thoſe iſlands had of late impoſed | new = 0 
duties upon the wine, and laid other impoſitions upon the 
merchants, than theEngliſh nation had been ever accuſtomed 
to. They Aid all theſe inconveniencies proceeded from tlie 
lerate appetite this nation hath for that ſort of Witte, 
the refore they take from them as much as they en 
make, and from our own diſorder and irregularity in buying 
them and contending who ſhall get the moſt, and ſo: —_ 
the price one upon another, and making the Spaniards'them- - : 
ſelves: the judges. what the merchants ſhall pay. The lords | "a 
upon conſultation between themſelves found the matter tos "a. 
hard for them, and that the reformation! of ſo much evil u a = 
be made by degrees, and upon a repreſentation of the wh 2 . 
with the difficulties which attended it, to the king and his 
privy council, whoſe wiſdom only could hrovide a proper fe. 
medy proportionable to the miſchiefs. For the preſent, 2 
they reſolved not to raiſe the prices at which wine Was at that 21 6 
ought and fold (which they believed, ho TE 
ſoever it might be done, ould: yet be very 
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they thought that it was not juſt to draw down and abaſe „ 
thoſe pri CS ſince i it appeared to them that the wines e 1 
more in proportion upon the places of- their growth. $5 HE @1 | 
declared. therefore to the merchants and to the vin ners, that 
| though for the preſent they would p e the ſame” prices to 
continue for t > next. year which they had been ſold for the 7 
1 year, and which indeed were confirmed by 
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of ie But chere remained yet an objeQion Which was 
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ee infiſted « on by the miniſters: of the revenue; who 
alles 


ved; very reaſor bis; ia i new modelling he trade 
"ot produce forhe? alteration, and would: meet de oppo- 
Aion from the:Spaniards, which for the time would leſſen 
ſtoms, and intitle the farmers to a defalcation. The 
petition Mas therefore referrel to the farmers of the euſtoms 
Ybo were fo attend the next council day; ;cand being then 
called; they did acknowledge; that tlie deſign propoſed 


a i 


would prove vety profitable to the kingdom ini many re- 
Ipedts, Feb which't they. enl; arged, and 1 che end Would 
be d with any diminution of the cuſtoms; but 

nt they ſaid they could not but expect but that 
obſtinac an contradiction of the Spaniare $"WOU: 1d give 
Joch a ſtop to trade, at leaſt for one year, that if his maſe b 
| 2 We them for what ſhould: fall hort in te re- 
ccipt of: euſtom, they muſt look te be very great lelers . 
The meichants on the other hand offered to be bound, that 
Af the Aid notithe firſt year brin ing in as much as had been 
auſually entered, tlie would make good! what ſhould? be 
Wanting to che farmeis upon la medium. Whereups 
majeſty himſelf : declared; that he. would not for a mall 
an tos himſelf! hinder the: kingdom from enjoying fb 
igreatia benefit: and: hecommanded: his ſollicitor general, who 
then kttended the board, to prepare euch acharte /as might 
= pic vide.for all r Pr ends, re deſired in che 
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in council, u 1 a complaint then exhibi RIG 
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e court © 
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cit 


n againſt the Turkey com pany, and ie corpata-, = 
tions, in which they ſaid there were very man y merci | \nts;0 | 
the beſt tra e and of the greateſt eſtates in | 


would never take bu t their freedom, 3 and ſo refuſed to 0 bes 
any charge or POR. in it, to the very roar prefiiice and, 


diſhonour of the city and the gopernment thereof; j 115 ee 5 
they were thereby compe elled to call inferior” citizens to, 0 : g 
aldermen, before they ates to bear the charge of 0 | 
whilſtthe greateſt and Ache men, -who were mol fit, a : 
not be obliged to accept of it, becauſe they were not 6 . 
men. The” perſon ons concerned, which were indeed a' | | t 
number of very valuable ind TubRaritial men and of 5 5 
eſtates, anſwered, that they had traded very many To | 
without finding any Teaſon to take out their freedom, which 3 
chey might do of not do as they thought beſt for them iclves 6 
that they had paid ſcot and 1 f in the ſeveral pariſhes 3 
lived: 2 With the hig gheſt of the inllabitants; anc i 
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taxed the more becauſe Ha! Had not taken out” ben f e 


dom, they who taxed: them, being ali ways f eemen: that the : | 
werte grown old now, and had no mind to become 70ung Ro 


freemen, but would rather give over their trade e; and reti 


into the country, where they had eftates, Beſides the rates ĩͤ 
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4 1 Wo : 2 vec 4 4 of + 5 hora ati came to the-c | 
port © hin hy de Would defer the "ed 
it ff )y — days, All they mi glit be heard} ade K b WOt 
undoe the Weſtern trade; and "why faid „they reſolrod-th 
move the houſe of "commons to put a ſtop to ĩt. The chan- 
ned them of the whole progre mur en afl 


and told them he believed, that | 
able to offer any good again i * 

was then well known that the e wel: rp 
ogued within ten or twelve days, he {aid he would ſuſp 
he ſealing it till then. to the end that they mig 


tl where elſe, B. 
ger than it was then (conceive 
it would have done, there was no mention or: notice 
of it, and aſter the prorogat no application we 
3 e f. r the nt opp in ag ity and t the im | RA 
portunately that it might be ſe: led alle ging wi | 
that the deferring it fo Joined been very mi 
22 whereupon the 3 "conceived! tha | 
not conſiſt with His! prong 5 delay it ber w af- 
fixed the ſeal to it. The company - then' choſe 2 
governor” Try 3 oe according 0 U tek 7 
Na > ſuchorders and bye-laws as th y thought Hit for 
the « carrying and advancement of cheir trade” 4 
might Sn when they thought convenient, 
preſent they reſolued upon a joint 
2E V. O L. II. | 2 
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cho; che parliament fat lo [ 


tion and. 5 8 there fol out ome, direc: be. 


could} to. | hinder the 2 99 — to their 
factors vat anaries: to oppoſe any orders that ſhowild 
Noni a ernor and the a the 13 era 
mor 0 y cou to inoenſe e Spaniards 

fhould an 1 le ſpi te of the — tion. - — 
reat diſorders ad ariſe; in the Canaries between 


\themſclres; and; by che oonjunction uf the Spa- 
- thoſe few Eoglifh who oppoſed. ie charter; 
ſo far as to ſend the prin ripal factors) from 


he company out of the iſland into 57 7 
I by? the Lene and council there, they 
e into the harbour, or e in any laing fro 

which was tranſacted there many — 

England, and — — | 

eee if it had not pleaſed 

God that ague at chis time ſpread very much in 
aden; and 2 War weden had nr reſtrain 
ad all Engliſh ſhips from going to the Can or the 

ſpoos of a year. Which: intermithon not to be p prevent, nor 


in truth „ gave fore advantage: to N merchants 
ae — pnſad the ehanter, 8 
the not Web. eee wittun tte tine that 
e ad ne de led e 


ne "wilhng tocreſeme-this diſcourſe irvancaber place, which 


F ſhould be compotitd to — 1 2 "Into - 
TE | 1 8 | on 


appointed a day. for the Jalemin hearing of it 
ce of hin privy council, the governor heing like- 


\ and. | for 
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could. not continue 


fortune, that it had not been drawn ove 
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the reſolutios for a e ſtock was Saris) whic 2 


bam were ri l with it but bene 


— an 


on their fide, his majeſty e * reſſed a will —— 


to make an agreement between them; and thereupon 
he required dhe goremor to anſwer ſueh and fuch parti- 
culars, which ſeemed to have moſt of juſtice; but the go- 
vernor anſwered all at large and made it clearly appear; 
chat they had in truth no kauls of complaint, As to the fert 
day — was aſſigned for the drawing away of their ſtocks, 
which had the greateſt ſemblance of all reaſon in all they 
eomplained of; he ſaid they had no reaſon to mention their 
rning for that £4 day was well enough known 
em long before the ſealing the charter, and might 
welk have been complied with. The reaſons, why 
the > Cali the charter was ſo long deferred, are ſat down 
before, and could be no reaſon to them to neglect the giv- 
ing direction in their own concernments; but that they 
knew likewiſe that the day was enlarged to a day deſi- 
red by themſelves, that there might be no pretence for 
diſcontent, and thereupon the order of the court to that 
purpoſe was read to his majeſty and they could not deny 
it to be true. In concluſion, ſince it did appear that their 
| ſtock did in truth ſtill remain in the Canaries, and in {juſtice 
belong to them; whether it was their fault or their miſ- 
ver in time, the 
king perſuaded the governor” and his aſſiſtants to give 
them ſueh LatiofaGion-i in that and ether particulars, that 
before they + retired from his majeſty's preſence, they were 
unanimouſly agreed upon all their pretences: and tho ſeme : 


F '% 


of the” lords, upon ſome as: ana and diſce 


— to oh lagu l 1 in a time whe! — . great a 
weight of the king's diſpleaſure upor him to defend himſelf 
from that and other calumnies; which fe men thought him 
guilty of: and if the motives of ftates were not of weight enoug 
to ſupport tlie patent, more ought not to be objetted to hin 
than to every other counſellor, there having not been a more 
unanimous concurrence at that board in any advice they had 
given: and the delays he uſed: i in paſſing the charter, aſter 
it came to his hand, 2 iving ſo. 1 the making 
objections againſt it, a and his his {0 poſitively oppoſing the com- 
pany with reference to their being freemen of the city, are no 
ſigns that he had ſuch a mind to pleaſe them, as a man would 
have who had been corrupted by them, or who was to have 
a ſhare in the. profit of the patent, as was afterwards ſuggeſ- 
ted, but never believed by any, to whom he was in any de- 
gree known; who knew well that he frequently refuſed to 
receive money, that he might very lawfully have done, and 
never took a penny, which he was obliged to refuſe. He 
was indeed, as oſten as that affair came to be: debated, very 
clear in his judgment for the king's granting it, and always 
continued of the ſame opinion, nor did he ever deny that 
ſome months after the patent was ſealed, the governor made 
ons 2 in the name ot tne! cor por tion, as is TOE 
mY * 
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nothing was demanded but 
ed to Crom ll, chat it was conclu- 
' t he wer, 12 ſomewhat was imputec 
to — of — N made « bien hand 
As fon 93 the war od Seb ther Tg of 
o other ambaſſadors, whereof, for the coun- 
laden of it, the duke of Verneule was 
1 one, who being uncle to both the kings, was received ra- 
relation, and was 
lodged and treated by the king during 1 
Nay. , With bim came likewiſe Mon rtine, a maſter 
1 eduefta, aud much r and u 
former amballdor as j ed in commiſſion. with th 


war Near ch the 
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it was afterward 
fore reſolved in Prot! They lived between the two courts, 
for the queen-mother as Wkewils at that time at her Pa- 
lace of Somerſet-houſe, in much jollity, and as vacant from 
any affairs, till they might receive new orders from court: 
but ſpending much time with the Dutch ambaſſador, whom 
they perſuaded "that they were very intent upon and had 
much advanced the treaty, as appeared by the ambaſſador's' 
letters' to the Hague. The plague increafed fo faſt that the 
queet-mother, who had all the” wititer complained of her 
| indiſpofition of health, and declared that ſhe would in the 
ſummer go again into France, todk that occafion, albeit, ſhe 
was recovered” to a very good ftate, and about the end 
of July, removed and embarked for Prance, and took fo 
many things with her, that it was thong cht by many, that 
ſhe did not intend ever to return into England: : What- 
ever her i intentions at that time Were, ſhe never did ſee ; 
Engl id again,” tho” ſhe lived man yeats after, 
It was in April that the duke went to fea, aþ# tom 
the day of his going thither, with the fleet, letters and 
orders came from ha to the day of the battle for an 
addition of more ſhips, upor n an intelligente f an increaſe 
of ſtrength al enemy; theo they yet lay ſtill in 
the. * a e Po 4045 "was upon their coaſt: but 
” Coventry ſtill made new demands, and wrote to the 
ellor, that wh llt che kings Ire yas at ſea, and den- 
n perſon, no- body, who Wiſhed him well, would 
For 2 noney; hinder any thing from being ſent, chat bis 
highneſs thought neceſſaty for his defence, and” all things 
were ſent tho procured with wonderful difficulty. The trea- 
ſurer had believed, when all the  proviſic ons] were delivered, 
which” had been demanded, * all — ati we 
which 


. 


have been no more expenge till its return ; whereas every day 
added. new expenee which had-not been thought of, and the 
<quiring of more ſhips was then believed, — more aſter- 
wards, to proceed ny: the reſtleſs ſpirit of Mr Coventry, who 
cared not to encreaſe the expenſe, and was willing to put the 
treaſurer and all the king's miniſters to contend with all dif- 
| Hculties, that he might res their lazineſs or want of 
ahility. But they did not gratifie him in that, but all the 


- 


ſhips and On elſe was _— for, were ſent, in ſo much 
as = fleet amounted to no leſs 


> 7 


than one hundred fail, and 
was now retired for want of ſome what to do, to our own 
coaſt, where they reſolved to attend the motion of the enemy: 
and in this time hier of the volunteers having endured the 
—unpleaſantneſs of the ſea above a month began to: thi 
that the war was not ſo neceſſary, as they had: thought it 
to be. The duke's family, that was numerous in ue own 
ſhips, were not at eaſe, — found leſs re 
ſeamen. than they looked foe ; for they grew 1 
tween A HA and the ol of F almouth and Mr. 
ventry were rivals, who ſhould have moſt ' intereſt in the 
duke, who loved the earl beſt, but thought the other 
wiſer man; who ſupported Penn (who obliged all t 
eourtiers) even againſt the carl, who contemned Penn, as 
a fellow of no ſenſe, and not worthy of the charge 
truſt- that was repoſed in hi. In this dice oft 
having nothing to do, every body grew 
hat brought thei hither, and wi 
the :cark; of Laing time of 1 
by the duke with complements to the king, and to give 
him an account of the good ſtate of the fleet. He viſited 
| N apa to whom he had always paid great r 
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and made many baue and he told lin that . were 
all mad, who had wiſhed this war, and that himſelf had 
been made a fool to contribute to it; but that his eyes were 
open, and a month's experience at ſea had enough informed 
him of the great hazard the king run in it; he reproached 
Penn as a fot, and a fellow he thought would be found 
without courage; he told him, that, the king and the 
duke too were both inclined to peace, and diſcerned that 
the charge and ex pence of the war would be inſupportable; 
and concluded, that as ſoon as this action ſhould be over, 
yhich could not be avoided many days, if the Dutch fleet 
put to ſea, as it could not be doubted it would, it would 
be good a time to make a peace, which he deſired him to 
think of, and to ſpeak with the king, whom he would find 
diſpoſed to it, and ſo he returned to the fleet: and by 
that time the Dutch were come out, and the next day were 
in view. They were near of equal number, and well man- 
ned under the command of Opdam the admiral of the 
whole fleet, upon whom the States had conferred that charge, 
that the prince'of Orange's party might conclude, that he 
thould never have the charges of his father and grand-fa- 
ther; and likewiſe to gratifie the nobility of Holland, that 
had a very fmall ſhare in the government, and this gentle. 
man, 0 had never been at ſea before, and had cov a 
finall fortune, was of that number, and had joined with 
the faction, which was averſe from the family of Orange. 
The fleets came within fight of each other on the firſt of 
June, and ſome ſkirmiſhes which continued on the ſecond, 
began the wind farourin g neither party, as willing to keep 
nem aſunder. But upon the third it ſerved; both their 
turns, and brought them as near each other, as they could 
deſue to be, nor did the Dutch ſeem to adyance with leſs 


courage 


e 


preſerve him. The fight continued all the day with very 


there was no more to be done by the approach of the 


| of voce ww * loſt above two hundred men on b 
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courage and reſolution. © 0 pdam with his ſquadron bore | 
directly upon the duke with a reſolution to board him, 


but before he came near enough and very little before, 


whether by an accident within his own ſhip, or from a 
granado or other ſhot out of the duke's ſhip, his gun- 
room took fire, and in a moment the ſhip ſank without 


a man being faved. The vice-admiral of the ſame ſquadron, 


being a zelander, purſued the fame reſolution, and had 
boarded the duke, if captain Jeremy Smith, a captain 
of the duke's ſquadron had not put himſelf between, and 
boarded the vice-admiral, who was equally attacked by the 


duke; and fo that ſhip was taken, after moſt of the men 


were killed: and the captain himſelf was ſo wounded, 


that he only lived to be brought on board the duke's ſhip, 


and to complain of his companions for not having 'fe- 
conded him according to an oath they had taken on board 


the admiral the day before, and died within half an hour 


to the great trouble of the duke, ho gave him a great 
teſtimony for a very gallant man, and much defired to 


great loſs of men on both fides, tho? after the firſt two 
hours, the Dutch ſeeing many of their beſt ſhips burnt; 
and more taken, did all, that the wind would give them 
leave to ſeparate theinſelves from the Engliſh fleet, which 
purſued them ſo cloſe, that they found they loſt more by 


flying than by fighting, and aid leſſen their ſails to give 
ſome ſtop to the purſuit, till the night might favour them: 
and the evening no ſooner came, but they hoiſted up all 


their ſails, and intended nothing but their eſcape. When 


night, the duke who was infinitely fatigue with the labour | 
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his own: ſhip, en ſome perſons of quality, who doo 
next his own perſon, and ſhall be named anon, was pre: 
vailed with to repoſe himſelf, after he had taken ſome 
ſuſtance: which be did, after he had given the maſter of 
the ſhip, an honeſt and a {kilful man, direct and poſitive 
charge to bear up in that manner u pon the Dutch fleet, | 
that. he might loſe no ground, but 255 bimſelf as near 
when the day bould appear, as he was then, when he went 
to ſleep. . The fleet had no guide but the lanchora, of the 
Wop and were not to fi him of courſe, and be- 
haved ee according y. But when the b aroſe, 
and the day appeared, the Dutch fleet was out of view; 
and before * could reach them, they were got into their 
ports, or under the ſhelter of their flats, that it was ne 
counſellable for the great ſhips to purſue them farther. 
Yet ſome. of thoſe ſhips, which made not ſo much way, or 
2d not ſteered ſo dimcliy, were taken by the leſſer ſhips, 
that followed them, and the duke had 6 nk ſo many 
blows on his own and the other ſhips, that it was ne« 
ceſſary to retire in port, where they might b > repaired, 
It was a day of fignal triumph, the action of it ha- 
ing much ſurpaſſed all that was done in Cromwell's time, 
whoſe navies were much greater than had ever been in 
any age, but the Dutch had never then fought with ſo 
much courage and reſolution, nor were their 3 then in 
ſtrength to be compared to England, as van Trumpe af- 
ſured them, and that except they built better ſhips, they 
would be as often beaten, as they dein with the Engliſh : 
and from that time they new built all their navy, and 
brought with them now as good ſhips as any the king 
had, and the men for ſome hours behaved themſelves well. 
In that * the duke ſunk, burnt and took eighteen good 
a nf. eps 
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the 
other: fide, there was no man, except 


and taken, men of eou 


were Killed: on Ones th 


 thould be * The carl of Malborough, who had 
the 
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the los _- one nay en {mall roo 47 Fr — was no more 
niſſing of bis whole flect. It is true, the number of I 
1 5 wounded men was vdry gieat, and was thought 
greater, becauſe in the groat- maſſacre that was on the 
Opdam the Admiral, 
who 1 name : there were e excellent officers Killed 
rage and of great experience Gaps 
val affairs, and thereſore am irreparable damage to them 


* 
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bat' they had grown- up from common ſeamen, and 1⁰ Nas 
of no other quality than every marinet of the fleet. In the 
part of the Engliſh, beſides above two hundred men that 
> duke's oun ſhip, mies tell the 
d 


Midi eldeſt "ia to "hs 14 of Clancarty, a youu ma 1 


of extraordinary courage and expectation, ho had bee 
colonel of a Regiment of foot in Flanders undes the duke, 


"E 


and had the general 
was of the duke's bed 


with their blood. There fell likewiſe in the ſame ſhip Mr.Ri- 


chard Boyle, younger ſon of the earl of Burlington, a yourk 


of great hope, who came newly home from trayel, her 
he had ſpent his time with fingular advantage; and 1005 


the firſt opportunity to loſe his life in the king's ſeryice. 
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There where many other gentler 
ho h : dane fate. 


en voluntiers in the ſame 
In Prinee Auf ert's ſhip, 
the earl 


f of Sand wich / who beliaved. himſelf with Botable courage 


d conductj there ere very many men Hain, and ſome 
gentlomertfolunteee of. the beſt. Th ilies, N LETS 


ration of an excellent her. He 
time ſo near the duke, that his highneſs - Was al rn 
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the command of one of the beſt ſhips, and had great expe- 
rience at ſea, and being now newly returned from the 
Weſt-indies, whither the king had ſent him with a ſqadron 
was in this battle likewiſe ſlain : he was a man of wonderful 
parts in all Kinds of learning, which he took more delight 
in, than his title, and having no great eſtate deſcended to 
” him, he brought down his mind to his fortune, and lived 
very retired, but with more reputation, than any fortune 
could have gl VEN him. A 'The car 1 of Portland was a volun- 
tier on board his ſhip, and loſt his life by his fide, being a 
young man of very good parts newly come of age, and the 
ſon of a very _ and worthy father, who died ſome few 
months. before, and having a long and intire friendſhip 
with the earl of Malborough, his ſon tho' of a melan- 
cholick nature, intended to lead an active life and to ap- 
ply himſelf to it under the conduct of his father's friend, 
| with whom : he died bravely. | F here was another 4 almoſt 
irreparble loſs this day, in Sir John Lawſon, who was ad- 
miral of a ſquadron, and of ſo eminent ' {kill and conduct 
in all maritime affairs, that his council was moſt conſi- 
dered in all debates, and the greateſt ſeamen ready to re- 
ceive advice from him. In the middle of the battle he re- 
ceived a ſhot with a muſket ball upon the knee, with 
which be fell, and finding that he could no more ſtand, and 
was in great torment, he 4; nt to the i duke 0 deſire him Sy 
to ſend another man to command his ſhip, which he pre- 
ſen tly 9 did. : The ; wound was not conceived to be mortal, 
and they made. haſte to ſend him on ſhoxe, as far as Dept- 
ford or Greenwich, where for ſome days there was hope 
of his recovery, but ſhortly his wound gangreened, and 3 | 
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he died with very great ura be and profeſſion FP am en tire 
duty and fidelity to the king. t 

Hie was indeed of all the men of that rtftdn and 
education, incomparably the modeſteſt and the wiſeſt man, 
and moſt worthy to be confided. in. He was of Yorkſhire 
near Scarborough, of that rank of people who are bred to 
the ſea . ben; cradle; and a 790g) man 1 of that Irene! 


bis Wren and Glory made = pK ge talen r notice 2 - 
and to be preferped from one degree to another, till 9 587 „ 
a common failor he v as promoted to be a captain of a ſmall g 
veſſel, and from thence. to the command of the beſt ſhips. — 
He had been in all the actions performed by Blake, ſome of 
which vere very ſtupendious, and in all the battles, which 


Cromwell had fought with the Dutch, in which he was a 
ſignal officer, and very much valued. by him. He was of 
that claſſis 177 religion, which were called Independants, 

moſt of which were Anabaptiſts, who were generally be- 

lieved to have moſt averſion to the king, and therefore em- 
pleyed in molt offices of truſt. He was commander in chief 
of the fleet, when Richard was thrown out, and when te 

conteſt grew between the Rump and Lambert, he brought 

the whole fleet into the river, and declared for that which 

was called the parliament, which brake the neck of all 23 

other deſigns, though he intended only the better ſettle. 
ment of the Common-wealth. When the council of ſtate 

was ſettled between the diſſolution of the Rump and the 
calling the parliament, they did not like the temper of the 
fleet, nor eſpecially, of Lawſon, who, under the: title of 
nice-admical, had the whole command of the fleet, which 
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they liked well, yet they durſ 


ral, left his inte in dhe 
give them new eb e. 
folved upon was to ſend Col. "Morita 


fill in 1 his e an wet not re to be comi 


bude 


by Montagu, who had always been his ſupe rior officer, and 
who had likewiſe a great intereſt in 19 5 ay ef thy 
ee eee, e ee Ion 


reſolution to ſerve the king, Known 

had no confidence in! Wan alk the Par- 
Lament had proclaimed the king: and when he brought tt 
fleet to Skivelin to receive the king, and all men Ibo 


Ex 


ed upon 
the vice-admiral as a great Anabaptiſt, and not fit to be truſt- 
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ed: but when the King and the duke had conferred with him, 
they liked him very well, and he was from that time in the 
command of the vice-admiral in all the wt 


which were 
ſent into the iterranean; nor did any man perform his 
duty q 


Hs cauſed all perſons, how well qualified fo- 
ever, who he knew were affected to a republick to be di 
miſſed from the ſervice, and brought very good order in- 
to his own ſhip; and frequentec the churck prayers him: 
lf, and made ali the ſeamen do ſo: he was very remarka- 
ble in his affection and 1 towards all thoſe, who 
had faithfally ſerved 
en body to the duke to be pr 
ed to his death all that fey Vos mA 
and an honeſt man. It looked Like 7 e that hi 
is own death, that before he went to ſea he camę 
to Se treaſurer: and the chancellor, to whom he 


. 


. 


: ie i $i a Very Sheds 
lived in his houſe decently and plefitif 7, and h 125 
; any the leaſt ſuit or fetetice © for money. Nc 2 
told them that he was going upon an expedition, in 
| many honeſt men muſt loſe E che eir lives, and tho . 
= ap henfion of himſelf, but that Ge d would p 5 
as he had often done on che fame occaſions : yet! 
it became Him, again the wort to male 11s 
known to them, and the rather, becauſe he k | a 
eſteemed generally to be rich He ſaid, in truth be 
himſelf ſo ſome few months ſince, when he was wor | | 
or nine thouſand pounds: but the marriage of his dat — 
gentleman in qua uality : and fortune much : 
ichard Norton of Southwick 1 in 
fallen in love with her, and tenderneſs © 2 
to his ſon had conſented to it, had obliged him to gee her 
ſuch a portion as might i in ſome. egree make * FF ; 
of fo great a fortune; and that he had not reſerved ſo much 
to himfelf and wife and all is other. children, 1 70 1, | 
four or five, as he had given to that. daughter z he defired * 
them therefore, lat, , 7 he ſhould Bier | in this enter⸗ 47 
prize, the king uld ge his wife 5 | 5 
à year for her Fee If if he lived, he deſired nothing, | 
he ſhould make ſome 2 5 for them by | 1 
duſtry; nor did lle deſire any other grant or ſecuri ; 
this two hutidred pounds. yearly, than the 5's = 
pre miſe, and that they. would ſee it cffectual. . . The ſuit 
and tlie e of making it ſo juſt and re- 


t, who. 
ke himſelf to | im of it 


e, that they, willingly informed his majeſty . of 
graciouſly gran granted it, and ſp 1 3 
very big ging circumſtances che poor man went 
contente Ray” to his work, and 22 as allandy' in in = 
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it, with a univerſal lamentation. And it is to "4 preſumed, 
that the promile was as well performed to his wife, ſure 
it is, it was exactly complied with e either of te 
» petſons had any power. 
The victory and triumph of that day. was barely ey 
great, and a, juſt argument of publick ; Joy.. How it came 
to be no greater, ſhall be ſaid anon: and the trouble and grief 
in many noble families for the loſs of ſo many worthy 
and pallant perfons could not but ben very lamentable i in wives, 
in fathers and mothers, and the other neareſt relations; but 
no ſorrow was Fans at leaſt not. ſo. remarkable as the 
king's was for the carl of Falmouth, They who knew his 
majeſty beſt, and had ſeen how ag he had ſtood 
in other very terrible aſſaults were amazed at the flood 
of tears he ſhed-upon this. occaſion, The immenſeneſs of the 
victory, and the conſequence that might have attended the 
ſafety and preſervation of his brother with ſo much honour, 
uu Toſs | half he had had ſo terrible apprehenſions during 
the three day's fig lit, having by. the benefitof the wind. heard 
the thunder of the ordinance from the beginning, even after | 
by the leſſening of the noiſe. as, from a. greater diſtance 
he concluded that the enemy. was upon flight. Vet all this and 
the univerſal joy that he ſaw in the countenance of all men 
for the victory and the ſafety of the duke made no im- 
in him towards the mitigation of his paſſion for the 
pro toimak favourite; in whom few other, men had ever, 
Ane any virtue or quality, which they did not wiſh their. 
| beſt friends without, and very many did, believe that his death 
was a great ingredient and conſiderable part of the victory. He 
was young, and of inſatiable, ambition, and a little more. 
experience might have taught him all things, which his weak, 
re. were capable of > : but I who, obſerved. ue ſtrange, 
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5 degree of favrour le "Had | on the ſuddain arrived to, even 
ftom a deteſtation the king had towards him, and conclud- 
ed from thence, and more from the deep ſorrow the king 
Was poſſeſſed with for this death, to what a prodigious height 
might have reached in a little time more, were not at all 
troubled that he was taken out of the way. The duke af- 
ter he had given directions for the ſpeedy re airing of the 
fleet, and for the preſent ſending out ſuch ſhips, as could 
quickly be made ready to ride before the coaſts of Hol- 
land, made haſte to preſent himſelf to the king, and to the 
queen his mother, who was ready to begin Ter Journey 
to France; and had ſtaid ſome days to ſee ha ſuccels of the 
naval bght; and afterwards to ſee the duke; and within few 
days after his arrival her majeſty left the kingdem. And now 
the whiſper begun in the duke's family of the reaſon, why the 
victory after ſo great advantages had not been purſued with 
that vigour, that might have made it more deſtructive to the 
enemy than it proved to be. The maſter of the duke s 
ſhip purſued his orders very punctually after the duke 
was gone to ſleep, and kept within a juſt diſtance of the 
Dutch fleet, that remained in order together, for many fled 
in confuſion,” and ſingly to that part of the coaſt, that they 
thought they knew beſt, and many of them were taken. 
But 75 duks was no ſooner in fleep, but Mr. Brounker 
of his ; bed-chamber, | who with wonderful confuſion / had 
ſuſtained. the terrour of the day; reſolved to prevent the like 
on the day ſucceeding. He firſt went to Sir William Penn, 
who commanded the ſhip, and told him, that he knew well 
how miraculouſly the duke was PE. that day, and 
that they ought not further to tempt God, wiſhed him to re- 
member, that the duke was not only the "king's brother, 
We the * apparent of the. crotyn, and what the eon. 
rtf G 2 5 ſequence 
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ſequence would be, if he ſhould be loſt; and hears it 


would concern him not to ſuffer the duke's known and no- 
torious courage to ingage him in a new danger; which 
be would infallibly be the next morning, if they continued 
to make ſo much fail as they did, and to keep fo near the 
Dutch who fled : but if ay were preſſed and in deſ- 
pair, would fight as ſtoutly, as they had done in the be- 
ginning, and therefore he defired and adviſed him to give 
the maſter order to ſlacken the fails, that the Dutch might 
get what ground they could, to avoid a further encounter. 
Penn anſwered him honeſtly, and told him he durſt give 
no ſuch orders, except he had a mind to be hanged, for the 
duke had himſelf given pofitive charge to the contrary, Mr. 
Brounker, when he could not prevail there, confidently 
went to the maſter of the ſhip, who was an honeſt and a 
ſtout man, and carefully kept the ſteerage himſelf, that he 
might be ſure to obſerye the orders he had received from 
| huis highneſs, and told him, that it was the duke's pleaſure 
8 that 2 ſhould flacken the fails, without taking notice of it 
= to any man. Whereupon the malkcr did, as he was com- 


* manded, making no doubt that a ſervant ſo near the perſon 
3 of his highneſs and in ſo much favour with him would have 
= . brought och an order without due authority; ; and by this 
means the remainder of the fleet eſcaped; ; which otherwiſe 
would probably have been all taken: for it was afterwards 
known, that there was ſuch a confuſion amongſt the officers, 
that no body would obey. For: tho in truth the right of 
commanding, according to the cuſtom obſerved amongſt 
them, after the death of Opdam was in the vice-admiralt of 
Zeland. Jet he being likewiſe: killed; the other could not 
agree; but yo 4904 mpe,. the 00 the old famous ad- 
0s a0 dehayed himſelf very brayely all the w_ 
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challenged the. command. in the right of Heling but 8 
John ES of Zeland, brother to him that. was killed, 
- required it as his right, which begat 0 great an animoſity, as 
well as confuſion amongſt them, that the morning, if they had - 
been purſued, would have ith in all probability as diſmal 1 
to them as the day before had been. But the duke never ſuſ- 
pected this, nor did any preſume to tell him of i it, which made 
many men preſume that it was done with the privity of Mr. 
Coventry; not only for the great friendſhip between him and 
Mr. Brounker, but becauſe Penn and the maſter were fo filent, 
when the duke was ſo much troubled the next morning: 
nor did the duke come to hear of it, till ſome years after, 
when Mr. Brounker' s ill courſe of life, and his abominable 
nature had rendered him ſo odious, that it was taken no- 
tice of in parliament, and upon examination found to be 
true, as is here related: upon which he was expelled the 
houſe of commons, whereof he was a member, as an in- 
famous perſon, tho his friend Coventry adhered to him, 
and uſed many indirect arts to have protected him; and 
afterwards procured him to have more countenance from 
the king, than moſt men. thought he deſeryed; being a 
perfon throughout his whole life never notorious for any 
ching, but the higheſt degree of imprudence; and looping 
to the moſt infamous offices; and playing very well at 
_ cheſs ; which preferred him more Han the moſt - virtuous 
qualities could have done, 
With this victory, a new "a charg e 00 expenſe 658. 
fides the repairing the hurt ſhips, md and rigging, and 
fitting out new ſbips of war, 21 buying more fire-ſhips) 
appeared, that was not foreſeen, or brought into any com- 
| Ba 3 Which was a e for fick and: wounded. 
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the coaſt, that the charge aniounted in all places, notwith- 
Randing the general charity of the people, and the conve- 
nience that many hoſpitals yielded, to above two thouſand 
pounds the week for ſome weeks; and tho leis afterwards 
by the death and recorery of mary, yet continued very 
 great;” beſides the charge of keeping the Dutch priſon- 
rs, which were above two thouſand, and every day in- 
creaſed. The duke was very impatient to repair and et 
out the fleet again to ſea, and reſolved nothing more than 
to go in perſon again to command it, his family remain- 
ing ſtill on board, and preparing ſuch things as were want- 
ing for kis accommodation. But the queen mother had 
-prevarſed with the king at parting to promiſe her, that 
the duke ſhould not go again in perſon in that expe- 
dition; which was concealed from the duke. His majefty 
believing that the confidence of his royal highneſs's going 
contributed” very much to the ſetting out the fleet, as it did, 
ſo much, that but for that, it had been impoſſible to have 
procured ſo much money, as was with infi=:te difficulty pro- 
cured; to fatisfy the expences' of ſo many kinds, wheteof 
many had been unthought of; and towards this there was 
a benefit that flowed from a fountain of extreme miſery; 
which was the increaſe of the plague, which ſpread fo faſt, 
that the king's ſtaying fo long in town was very dange- 
rous. Let the approach of this great calamity, that in o- 
ther reſpects produced great miſchiefs; advanced the pre- 
ſent enterprize : for all people, that had money, knew 
not what to do with it, not daring to leave it in ther 
houſes, where they durſt not ſtay themſelves; ſo they 
willingly pat it into the banker's hands, who fupplied the 
king upon ſuch aſſignations as the late act of 'parliament, 
and o.her branches of the King's revenue would yet bear. 
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cheir office of mediation, it is very probable that it might 
have been with ſucceſs, for beſides the great los the Dutch 
had received in the battle, and in being deprived of ſo many 
of their merchant ſhips, the factions were irreconcileable 
in the fleet. There were many officers who had behayed ; 
themſelves very baſely and cowardly in the ation, but th 
knew not how to puniſnh them. Everſon, and Trumpe, rb 


were the beſt ſeamen, would not ſubmit to be command- 


ed by each other. The people were ready to riſe upoti De 
Witt, upon whom they looked as the occaſion: of the war, 
and cried aloud N And: the faction amongſt the ſtates 
themſelves was very viſible, all the other complained bitter- 
ly againſt the province of Holland, which they ſaid had in- 
gaged them in a war againſt their will, and without thei: 


privity, which was directly contrary to the form and: co 


ſtitution of their government. In a Wer 


peace was u 


ſally deſired and prayed for, and. in the opinion of all wen, f 


any reaſonable. conditions would at that time have been 
yielded to. And as the people of England generall) 3 


not been pleaſed with the beginning of the war, ſo the 5 
court was weary of it; and the king Would have beck will” 


ing to have received any good overtures for the compoſin ing 
it ; and the duke, ſince he was kept from bearing a part in 
it, would not have oppoſed it; hut the ambaſſadors preſſed 
no ſuch matter, but congratulated the victory with the fame 
joy they found. in the court, and ſeemed to think th ay 


misfortune. that could befall the Dutch, would: be but a 


juſt puniſhment for: their. pride and Iafolengs towards alt 


tie neighbour princes. The two nations. Fad not. yet” | 


worried themſelves enough intirely to ſubmit to the arbi 


vation ol France, vhich it zeſolved they ſhould do... Wich. 
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to reſide there; Which 277 were hd more e xerſuaded 
to do 1 ta 


not be Aenied, Mn de pre 8 15 theſe two 9 58 7 5 
Eo many miſchiefs, which” would have fallen out by 
the diforder of the people, and was 0 great convenience 
and benefit to that end of the town.” 1 5 „when the king 
a ſettled all this, he removed to Ha 1 95 reſolving 
there to conſider how to diſpoſe of himſelf for the remain- 
der of the ſummer. And becauſe there were many parti- 
_ culars till unreſolved concerning the buſineſs of Ireland, 

his majeſty for ſome days appointed that numerous x people, 
| that they might have no pretence to come to Hampton- 
court, to attend at Sion, where for many days together his 
| majeſ y Fpent1 many hours, till he had Fare ſed that affair, 
as well as it was for the preſent capable of.” "The plaguc 
increaſed at London, and ſpre d about it the country, 1 
it was not thought ſafe for | the court to remain Tonger 
where it then was, the ſickneßs being already in ſome ad- 


cent villages. Whereupon the king reſolved that his own 


family and his brothers ſhould remove to Salisbury, and 


ä ſpend the ſummer there: and becauſe it was already in 


_ + view; that it would not be fit for the parliament to af- 


ſeimble again at Weſtminſter in September, to which time 


t was, . nor ceuld it be computed: at what time it 


5 0 ould be + fafe to meet in that place; ; and. It was. ſo notoriou 3 
that if 10 


the parliament met not fornew ere, whereby the 


bing might have another fupply before the winter, there 
would * con un 


afufion for want of wwotiey. He 
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Full and thoſe maritime parts h. 
out receiving intelligence | 
_ conſtitution of the courtia' 
valenceof the ladies ſo great; and the queen's. banonr there- 


| king, that there was no pleaſure in being a part 


themſelves in their on family apart. And t 
ſently propoſed it to the king, and Mr. 

all the motives to him ſo fully, that his majeſty 
it: and then if it were to be done at all, the firſt at- 
tending the king to Salisbury ; which 
the Way, would be to no purp 
reſol ved, all the coaches and carriages b being then 


ſhould go into the north, and reſide at Tork, by bats 
he wou d have an influence upon all thoſe parts, where 
the moſt diſaffected perſons were moſt inhabitant; and from 
could not be long with- 
m the fleet. The truth 1 is the 
it this time was ſuch; the pre- 


upon ſo inconſtant, and all together ſo diſcompoſed the 
fit; and 
therefore the advice was as ſoon embraced as given, by 
the duke and his wiſe, who were well content to e enjoy 

duke pre- 
Zoventry diſcourſed 
approved 


aS 10 much out of 
oſe; and therefore it was 
t the 


dors, to go to Farnham, which was the firſt days jour- 


de 


ney towards Salisbury, N the king and his brother would 
part upon the place, and that the xing and queen ſhould con- 
tiaue their purpoſe for Farnham, and the duke and his wife 
ſhould go that night to St. Alban 8, and ſo proſecute his our- 
naey for Vork; and all orders were in the inſtant given out for 
that purpoſe. Whether the reaſons of this council were of 
importance or not, the alter 
what had been before ee Was nighen ght v ry ſtrange 
4 and wondered at; and na a- 
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ration on ſuch a ſuddain from 
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ben ben ee be rerbed- Uses itt alba 
the reſolution was taken, and every body well pleaſed with 


the change: and both the king and the duke told him 
with ſatisfaction of it. Nor did be underſtand it enough 


make objection againſt i it, which would have been un- 
grateful, nor was it convenient to ſpend longer time in de- 
liberation at that place, where f 
had died the night before 


4 the plague: and ſo they 


** 


0 Ber ped in pe to E vg tA the ex- 


pr 1 tl, yoo) been ſent by the biſhop of Munſter's ag ent, 


with the conditions which were offered by the king 
turned with great expedition, and brought the 
acceptation, and engagement; that upon the payment 
of the firſt ſum that was agreed upon, he would dray 
his army togethe 


the king before he left London, had ſigned the treaty, 
and Nn f the firſt payment, and provided for the ſecond. 
So that he now expected, that the biſhop ſhould be ſhortly 


upon his march, and fix his winter quarters in thoſe pro- 


vinces, which he did reſolve, and intend with courage and 
ve put the 


ſincerity, and which in that conjuncture muſt h 
councils of Holland into great confuſion, when they began 1 
again to be reduced into ſome: order. The 
0 uſtry and dexterity of the penſionary de Witt prevailed 
with the States to believe, that he thought a 
neceſſary for their affairs; and deſired nothing but that ĩ it 
might be upon honourable and ſafe conditions; and that 
France was very real in the ende: 


ne- 


ne of the inferiour ſervants 


all entered Le e heir pourney by” nine of the clock tt X 


biſhop's 


„ and march with an army of tw n 5 6 at 
thouſand horſe and foot into the States dominions: and | 


indefatigable 1 in 1 
ace te be 


0 avouring it; but that thi 5 
1 6 was io inſolent upon their late buecols that they 
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bleed allo overtures ; a believed s ant 
diviſions amongſt themſelves would hinder them from beir 8 
able to ſet. out another fleet; and therefore that ou ght to 
be the firſt deſign; and if their fleet were ready to go out, 
he doubted not but a peace would quickly follow;' 557 that 
France was engaged to it, if the king ſhould not conſent to 
That is juſt and reaſonable; to declare a wat againſt Eng- 
land; and to aſſiſt them with men and money, and all his 
own. naval. power, which the duke of Beaufort was then 
Preparing and making ready in all the ports of France; but 
that it was not to be expected that they would fend” 'out 
5 their fleets, which was much inferior to the En gliſh; ex- 
cept they firſt ſaw a dutch fleet at ſea ready to join with 
them. He wiſhed them to conſider how much they were 
all concerned in their India ſhips, which were in their 
voyage, and could not be far from their coaſts in a ſhort 
time; all which would inevitably fall into the hands of the 
| Engliſh, if they had no fleet at ſea to relieve them. Theſe 
reaſons of weight in themſelves, and the concernment of 
moſt of them in the preſervation of the India ſhips, prevail- 
ed with them to do all that could be done to Her out a 

new. fleet. And to. that purpoſe they ſent very ſtrict and 

ſevere orders to their ſeveral admiralties, for the era. 

againſt all, without diſtinction of perſons, - who had mi 

[behaved themſelves i in the late battle; and to provide ew 
; ſhips and all neceſſary proviſions, to the end that their fleet 
{might be at fea by a certain time. And this grew the mor 
 , eaſy to them, by the return of De Ruiter with his fleet from 
_ © Guinea, which brought a preſent addition of good ſtrength; . 

and he had begun the war upon the Engliſh ; and was the | 
ſea- officer tbey had, and had exerciſed thols commands, 


5 ls n0 other officer could. refuls to obey him. For the 
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ſpeedy. carrying on t e preſent prep: 
according t to their uſual cite in'extrao 
committees of the States to aſſiſt in the 
land, Amſterdam and Rotterdam and 
Witt, and ſuch other as he thoug 1 fittel 
with him were appointed. They 
reform the diſorders there; and the t 
with that ſeverity as had been ftziy Fr 
captains, and other officers ; and ut” ſome other mar} 800 
diſgrace u 5 others, an 'cauſe one or two 'to die; bu 
which De Witt's heart was moſt ot t 'upon, was to ta 8 
venge upon Van Trumpe and to remove Him m 1 eve er 
ing any command at ſea. or t 
officer, and upon the ock o 
eſtimation with the ſeamen; ach in 
uiter, and had b hay' himſelf. in the biteſs with 1 ft „ 
courage, yet his diſpute with! werſon upon command had 1 
brought much preju ice to im be ut that which was v 
of all, and incenſed De Witt im ably, was that 
of entire devotion to the prince of Oran e, as well 
fat er had always been, and all his chi dren cor 
de; and > K vell had an eſpecial part, hoy 
: ſoevet, in fomenting the murmurs of the people again 
him and the war; and he reſolved to 1 this 2 y 
ol the good temper the States were in, in rence 
for ſetting out the fleet, not only to provide 
5 government of their ſhips | 
miſh and prevent th 
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contributed to them. He did all he col to make 

ri ght of command: 


's offence capital; as if the d 
e other © could 1 not diſpute 
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making read and ſetting out their fleet to ſea, 
e king had D e bury . { 


a 32 t and Ki honourable, X US. 


would not Fa into 15 


4 he had been obliged to 8 
and, ich anne 


uld "Hs = 5 1 s 


to. embra 


de much offended with the inſolent behaviour of the 
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Se oe 
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whis had bee! long {ek an in that court as an x envoy; was 
w come thither as ambaſſador from Prance, and brought 
vith him à good ſum of money to retain them faſt to 
heir dependance upon them, yet the money was not half 
that was due to 1 an they well knew what dark 
ends it was for, and the 7 did exceedingly fear the om 
nipotence of France. There were two things which kept 
them from a full declaration on the king's behalf, and the 
5 preſently in his intereſt. The firſt was, the apprehen- 
fron that they had of Denmark, that it would ror, this op- 
portunity to Ante themſelves more firmly to the Hollander, 
and ſo attempt to deprive Sweden of all their late con- 
8 WE, was confirmed to them by their own treaty” 'of 
.E en, Which they were reſolved never to part from. 
3 particular they were to expect ſome Eisfacton 
1 71 el . 8 the negotiation of sir Gilbert Talbotr. 


fan The other 4 4 that 9 8 might ſee t y billiop of Munſter 


'nity to 354 
| ok their I were m 
had been as well received * in nk, + 85 al 65 pro- 
1 felſions imaginable of affection to the king, and of their de- 
tteſtation of the Dutch,” who in truth had'exerciſed a flrange 
tyranny over them, by the advantage of their neceſſities; nor 
is the injuſtice, oppreſſion and indignities, which they had 
c fu ſtained from them, to. be expreſſed and deſcribed” with- 
but entering into a large diſcourſe of particulate, which 
are foreign to this relation. Let it ſuffice that there needed 
few arguments to perfuade that; king to an) thing that was 

: Fil Bis yours -and we would bare done fi 0 n 


* * NLE OI 


| chief to the: Dutch. But the tru is the kingde "Ie 
pour, the people unwarlike, the king himfelf 
but very 


His chief mibiſter, one Gabell, had gotten his (credit © by 
having been his barber; an Aenne and unbred man, yet 
his ſole confidant in his buſineſs of the greateſt truſt: wi ich 
made all the perſons of quality i in the kingdom, who; 
proud of their nobility as any nation, full of 'indign; 
And they were able to croſs many reſolutions after 
taken, though they could not eftabliſh- others i in the plac 3 
which made the king very irreſolute and unfixed, fo that 

what was concluded to-day, was reverſed or not purſued to- 
morrow. They profeſſed a great jealouſy of the Swedes, 
as the greateſt argument, but their weakneſs againſt the 
Dutch, yet were not willing 
which might ſecure them againſt thoſe jealouſie 
king abſolutely denied that he had ever given Hannibal 
Zeſted authority to declare that he would again confirm 
the treaty he had made; and ſeemed to take it unkind y 
that his majeſty ſhould think it reaſonable; who therefore 


thought it 5 band it was propoſed by him ſelf; a and "be- 


cauſe he ſtill confeſſed that he could make no attemf ot 
recover what he had parted with: that, which he did 
reaſonably deſign in all the diſguiſes, which: were Pot! on, 


to give up and reſtore Elſenore and the other places to Dem 
mark; or to aſſiſt him with force for the „ tr 

when hae ſhou d be a ace concluded wich Holk an. 

that: the king deſpair 


and relolved” Dandy 0 


weak, jealous of all the great men, and not yet 
recovered of the {rid ght, that Wo felt. had put Fim into? 


hey were: 


to propoſe any expedients 
es: and the ; 


was to engage the king to endeavour to perf lade the Swedes 
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. ur Reit 0 trdubſed tides WAR were 
* | ſite The -manner of- performing the action 
was W adjuſted. : be could not deny but that he hal 
Foceived! orders f xtthagen;" but" that he expected 
more perfect Ae 0h within four and twenty hours, and 
expected likewiſe the preſence of the vice king of Norway, 
-who was his ſuperior officer, and would infallibly be there 
the next day. The behaviour of the man was fach, as made 
Es. | them k de lieve it ſincere, as in truth! rt Was; for he mie ant well, 
= and was content that the ſhips, Which tho they were no 
come into the port, did not ride ſafe among the rocks, 
Lale dome into the port, upon aſſurance that the . would 
not attempt any hoſtile act without his conſen Which was 
till all things ould be agreed between them: and ſo the 
fleet enter d, which the Dürch perceived with great con- 
ſterna tion; yet changed the poſture of ſome of their ſhi ps, 
and new moored the reſt, and put themſelves upon their 
| defence. It is a port like no ether that the world knows, 
a very great number of formidable rocks, between each of 
Which the ſea runs deep enough for the greateſt ſhips to 
ride ſecurely; ſo that the ſhips were as in ſo many cham. 
-bers apart Leisen he rocks: and the Duteh which tame 
thither firſt, had poſſeſſed: themſelres Ff that line of the 
fea, which lay next the ſhore, to which they lay fo near 
that they could deſcend from thee veſſels on land; which 
had been much the better for the enterprize, if the Dane 
had c deuned in its. It was ſo late before the Engliſh ſhips 
bad taken their places, which was as near the Dutch, 'as 
the rocks will permit, that they remained quiet all night, 
 which' was ſpent in conſu tation between the commander 
in a of the — ſhips, who was a ſtout and a good 
office: ; but a roug man, who knew *better how te f 
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ut he was adviſed by Mr. conformed to his 1 55 
judgment; and the governor” s of the town and . who, 1 
ſeemed till See r not 9 to ſuffer the Engliſh to do 
mt, to be willing to act a part in it 
expect hour orders to that 
vice-King, whoſe. 


& 


attem 7 i was a man 


2 
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” he being over, the. governor, continued all 
longer de e were 


words between. the governor an 
Was a. volunt Err on board 1 
ſome , deg gree irreconcil' 


luſion, 


65 
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the governor, 
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the Engliſh diſcharged ſome” 


work from w 


men, ry fie! or 2 4 offers i, very ter account, 
oo 9 8 0 gong was Eds 
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awn from the court, where he W I 55 
en, and in ſome diſcontent ki 


'of Sandwich, and was now- lan | 
at t6 be made; but how they 4 

night eaſily have deen prevent d from the 
the rocks 5 but from the 'minute 


CY 


n 


gone, aich gave over ſhooting : there was no more done 
m, and 3 had wad Men che 2 88 chat ; 


ab therr 
carried them ſafe out. 

Phe noiſe of 'the guns tral called ER: ta of! San eneh 
as near the mouth of the Harbour, as could ſafely be 
to diſcover what became of his ſquadron ; ſo that they 
came ſhortly to him with the whole decouht of their ilk 


ſucces; and within a ſhort time after a ſhallop with a let- . 


ter to thi officer who had commanded the ſquadron; com: 
nuch as he could do of the misbehaviour of 'the 


plaining as 


Engliſh in ſhooting upon the town, and deſired that Mr. 


Clifford would give him a meeting at a place he appoint- 
ed, to which the ſhallop 1 
was more willing to go, than the call was to permit him: 
yet at laſt upon his own earneſt deſire he conſented, and 


he put himſelf into the ſhallop. It happened that whed h 


the action was over, and the Englifh under” fail, 


king arrived at Bergen, with two or three regiments of che Pa 


country; and the orders were likewiſe come from Co- | 
penhagen, whereby at leaſt as they pretended, they ver 


required to permit all that the Engliſh deſired; and 1h o 
vice-king had cauſed the ſhallop to 7 ſent, and was him 
ifford was 


ſelf with the governor at the place, whither Mr. C 
to come, and there he ſpake with them together. 


en 1 with many proteſtations excuſed himſe if for meer | 0 75 


ing from tlie caſtle, after the town was aſſau lted 
P the butghers 
fend the town v 
their ſhips, an 
reſpect, that he had permitted them to depart,” wh | 
in- 58 power to have ſunk them. He complained ad 
commander would not have the 1 to defer the aſfault 
V "OL, II. Oh K one 


and many” 


alone: being concerned for the Du 


ould: convey him. Mr. Clifford 5 


illed, who had ſtood in arms only to de- 
ch „ 
made it an argument of his in a 7 — * 
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one day n which if he ad: PINE the onder from 
| Seen en had been come, and the vice-king had been 
preſent with his forces, which would have Gigs the en- 
terprize. The vice-king ſeemed very much troubled for what 
had been done, and earneſtly defired that the ſame or an+ 
other ſquadron might be again ſent in, when they ſhould be 
F liberty to do what they would upon the Dutch, and 

if they ſtood in need of aſſiſtance, they ſhould. have as 
much as was neceſſary. Mr. Clifford replied to many of the 
excuſes which were made, and urged the ſuffering the Dutch 
to bring their ordinance on ſhore, and the townlſmen's 
1 being i in arms to aſſiſt them; and propoſed that they 
vould firſt begin by ſeizing upon ſome of their ſhips, and 
then that their fleet ſhould anſwer; but this the en 
did abſolutely refuſe, and made another propoſition that 
ſtartled more, and was directly new; that when the En- 
gliſh had ſeized upon all the Dutch ſhips, they ſhould 
not have carried any c 700 them away, till a * ferſecd diviſion 
of the goods was made, that the king of Denmark might 
have his juſt proportion. Mr. Clifford- made no anſwer, 
but that he would prefent all that they propoſed, to the 
earl bf Sandwich, in * whond the'power bs concluding and. 
executing remaine „and ſo he returned to the fleet, 
and they to the town, Sid expected an anfwer. The earl 
of gad wich thought not fit to run any more hazards, and: | 
was. not ſatisfied that they had proceeded. ſincerely; but that 
which moſt prevailed with him Was, that he had received 
intelligence that De Ruiter was come out with the fleet, 
aud he would not he ſhould find him intangled in bold 
recks, or obliged to fight with him upon „ and 
year how made that fatidns very kene; 35 


rn 2 wal — the beginning * October 


ſolved to. be maſter of more ſea rom, hes cht 
De Ruiter if he came. And if he did not, he 3 
meet theſe Eaſt- India ſhips more: ſecurely. in their way to 
Holland, than by making another attempt in che harhour, 
Aud ſo after — had eech 15d h nag 22 the 
riceJing. and him, * 1 L 5 

d un 


2 Fra K DE 3 
fix weeks, for they. Seed to Teo; = 1 51 Shaker 
engagement between the two fleets, the earl ſteered that 


way with his fleet, that moſt probably might bring him-and 


De Ruiter together, which above all things he Jefored.. This 


whole affair of Bergen and the managery the 
plex d and intricate, that it was never e under 


cof was fo r. 


which ſeemed to haye moſt probability was, that a 05 as * 
the Deb eee came to Bergen, they had unloaded many of 
ies, and put them EE ONS: 


fore whe, eien, had b his orders from 


and fo both his own and his maſter's faith and Donau were 
engaged to diſtruſt the truſt, of which he made haſte to 


ſend an account to the king, and thereupon. expected new 


directions which were not arrived, when: the Engliſh fleet 
came thither: and when they did come, whether that court. 


according to its cuſtom did change its mind and believe 
they ſhould make a better bargain by keeping what was al- 


Bo: depoſited in their fm of in the alle, than by mak - 


ing an uncertain diviſion with the king, or whether they 
did in truth continue firm to the firſt agre' 
the meſſenger was ſtopped by extraordinary accidents i in 1 4 


Fe (as; was pciſitively alledged) ſo that he did not ar- 
6 e, or whether the governor was not able to 


er the „ that was much inclined to the Hollands 85 
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all poſlible haſte, as ſoon as 15 heard Tot as E 
were arrived, or whether the Engliſnh did proceed more 
unadviſedly and raſhly than they ought to have done, re- 
mains ſtill in the dark, and both parties reproached: each 
other afterwards, as they found moſt neceſſary for their 
ſeveral pretences and defenſes, of which more hereaſter. 

The king ſtaid not altogeter h long at Salisbury, as he had 


intended to have done, for beſides a little accidental in- 


diſpoſition, which made him diſlike the air, ſome inferiour 
ſervants and their wives came from London or the vil- 
lages adjacent, and brought the plague with them; ſo that 
the court removed to Oxford before the end of September. 
The parliament being to aſſemble there on che tenth of the 
next month and before he left Salisbury, bis maje ty ſent an 
expreſs to York to his Brother, that he would meet him as 
foon as he could, The duke had lived in great luſtre in Vork 
all that ſummer, with the very great reſpect, and continual 
attendance of all the perſons of quality of that large county: 
and the duke no ſooner received his majeſty's and than - 
he took poſt,” and left his wife and family to follow by or- 
dinary j journeys, and himſelf came to Oxford the next day 
aſter the king; where there were indeed matters of the 
higheſt importance to be conſulted and reſolved: The king. 
had ſent Mr: Clifford to Denmark to be ſatisfied upon con- 
ference with Sir Gilbert Talbott concerning the miſcarriage: 
at Bergen, and if the ſhips remained ſtill there according 
to the promiſe the vice-king bad made; and if that king 
were ready to perform that he had undertaken, that all 

particulars might be fo adjuſted, that t re might be no. 5 
Thor miſtake; and if he found that the jealouſy of 80 f 
Was a re d.obſtruation to that alliance; thar be-thould mike: 
1 jour- 


b 
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ney to gweden; and upon a conference with Mr. Coventry, 
who by his dexterity and very good parts, had reconciled the 


affeftions of that court to a very great eſteem of him, to 
endeavour to remove all thoſe obſtructions: and as ſoon as. 
his majeſty ſhould receive full information of that whole 
affair, he muſt conſider what he was to do to vindicate 


himſelf in that buſineſs of Bergen; for he knew well, that 
he muſt ſuffer with all the world for violating the peace 


of a port, that was under the government of a neighbour 5 
prince, with whom he was allied, if he did not make it 
appear, that he had the conſent of that prince, which he was 


not willing to do, till he firſt heard what the king would 


do. In the next place his majeſty was to reſolve what anſwer 
to make to the French ambaſſadors, who now deſired fre- 


quent audiences, and poſitively declared that their maſter 


was ingaged by his treaty with the * that in caſe they 
were invaded or aſſaulted by any rince, that he will 45 


ſiſt them with men, money, and ſhips, which he had hi- 
therto deferred to do out of Tae to 05 king, and in hope OY 


that he would accept his mediation, and make ſuch pro- 


conſent to. The Dutch ambaſſador was likewiſe come to 
town, rather to treat concerning the priſoners, and to ob- 


| ferve what the French ambaſſadors did, than that he had. 


any thing to propoſe in order to peace, there appearing: | 


now ſince their fleet was at ſea more inſolence in the Dutch, 


and a greater averſion from the peace than had: been for- 


merly. The king complained to the ambaſſadors of the 


French king's proceedings, that the entring into that treaty. | 


was expreſsly againſt his own word given to the king; that 


the Dutch Pu firſt begun the wary and ought to make the 


5 bans ee towards. Pence; but that, their e nad. 
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poſitions towards peace, as he might preſs the others to 
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yo inſtrudion to make any ſueh inſtance; and therefore 
it ſeemed, very ſtrange to bis majeſty, that the. French king 
ſhould | 2 7 for that, which they bad no deſire to have. The 
ambeſſador confeſſed that « if Dutch did not defire a 
; that they thought they were too much behind 
hand; and that they had at preſent great advantages, that 
they looked upon the great plague in London (which 
continued inf its full ra ge and vigour, in ſo much that at that 
in the end of ee. there died not ſo few as fix = 
chouſand i in the week, among which were ſome of the beſt 
_ quality) as of ſuch inſupportable damage to the king, that 
he. would not. be able to ſet out another fleet the year 
following ; and therefore that when they had been preſſed. 
by the French king to make ſome propoſitions towards peace, 
that he could get no other anſwer from them, than that they 
expected that the iſland of Poleroon ſhould be releaſed to 
them; that the fort at Cabo Corſo in Guinea ſhould be thrown 
down ag flighted, which they confeſſed was an inſolent pro- 
poſition ; that they complained that the king their maſter 
inſtead ge given — the aſſiſtance, he was eh to do, 
the time in procuring a peace, which they cared not 
r. 80 that they {aid their maſter continued the fame chriſ· 
- tian office, principally to do his majeſty of great Britain 
a ſervice, who he in truth believed would be reduced to 
great ſtreights by the terrible effect of the plague; and in 
the next place to defend himſelf from entering into the 
war, which he could no longer defer to do, if his majeſty 
did not, by ae to Go reaſonable overture give him 
a juſt occaſion to pre them to yield to it; and in that 
caſe he would behave himſelf in that manner, that the king 
ſhould have no. cauſe to complain of his partiality. The 
* indignation was fo A by the pride and im 


pudence 


— 
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pudence of the Dutch demands, that he gave the am- 
baſſadors no other anſwer, than that he hoped God almigh- 
ty had not ſent that heavy judgment of the plague uport 
him and his people on the behalf of the Hollanders, and 
to expoſe him to their infolence. 
The parliament convened at Oxford in greater baden 
than could reafonably have been expected, t he ſickneſs ſtill con- 
tinuing to rage and Sea itſelf in ſeveral countries; ſo that 
between the danger that was in the towns infected, and the 
neceſſary ſeverity in other towns to Keep themſelves from 
being infeted, it was a very inconvenient ſeaſon for all 
perſons. of quality to travel from their own habitations, 
Upon the tenth of October the king commanded botk 
houſes to attend him in Chriſt=church-hall, and told them, 
that he was confident they did all believe that if it bad 
not been abſolutely to conſult with thein, he would not 
hare called them together at that time, when the con- 
ion had ſp read itſelf over ſo many parts "of the: Kingdom; 
Fo, he thanked them: for their compliance ſo far with bis 
defires. His majeſty ſaid, the truth was, as he had entered 
upon the war by their advice und encouragment; ſo he 
defired, that they might as frequently as poſſible recelvs- 
;nformation” of the effects and Gndug of it, and that he 
might have the continuance of their chearfteh ſupply "fot- 
the carrying it on. He would not deny to them, that it 
had proved more chargeable, than he could imagine it wou . 
have been : the addition the enemy had ſtiſl made to theit 


ir firſt purpoſe made it unavoidably neceſs- 
firy er bim to make proportionable preparations, 1 which: : 

God had hitherto bleſſed with ſucceſs in all eneounters: and. 
as they bad uſed their utmoſt endeavours by caliiindes! and; 
. uggeſtior * them 
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ſuade them to aſſiſt them againſt him; fo he had not been 
wanting to encourage thoſe princes, ho had been wronged by 


the Duteh, to recover their on by force; and in order there- 
unto he had aſſiſted the biſhop of Munſter with a great 
ſum of ready money, and was to continue a ſupply to him, 
who, he believed, was at that time in the bowels of their 
country with a powerful army. Thoſe iſſues which he might 
tell them bad been made with very much conduct and huſ- 
bandry (nor indeed did he know that any thing had been 
ſpent, that could have been well and ſafely ſaved.) He ſaid, 
thoſe expenſes would not ſuffer them to wonder, that the 
great ſupply, which they gave him for this war, in ſo boun- 
tifal a proportion, was upon the matter already ſpent; fo 
that he muſt not only expect an aſſiſtance from them to carry 
on that war, but ſuch an aſſiſtance as might enable him 
to defend himſelf and them againſt a more powerful neigh. 
tour; if he ſhould prefer the friendſhip of the Dutch be- 
fore his. He put them in mind, that, when he entered up- 
on this war, he had told them, that he had not ſuch a 
brutal appetite as to make war for war's fake ; he was of 
the ſame mind, and he had been ready to receive any propo- 
ſitions that France had thought fit to offer to that end: 
but hitherto nothing had been offered worthy. his accep- 

_ tance, nor were the Dutch leſs inſolent, tho' he knew no ad- 
vantage they had got but the continuance of the con tagion, 
and he hoped that God Almighty would ſhortly deprive 
them of that encouragement. The chancellor at the ſame 
. time, by the king's. command, made a ſhort narrative of 

the hiſtory of the war, the. circumſtances with which it 
was begun, and progreſs it had ſince made, and the vitory 
that the duke had attained, of the vaſt number of the 
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the king will be no longer able to maintain a 
them at ſea. He told them that he had fully o obey dt! 
command that had been laid upon E him, in making that 
plain, clear, true narrative of what had paſſed; he had 


2 


order to make reflection upon it, nor any Jed uckion from it: 
The king himſelf had told them, that the noble unparelleled 
ſupply they had already given him is upon the matter ſpent, 
ſpent with all the animadverſions of good husbandry, that 
the nature of the affair would bear; what was more to be 
done, he left to their own. generous: underſtandings; being 
not more aſſured of any thing that was to come in this 
world, than that the ſame noble indignation for the honour 
of the king and the nation, | that: firſt proroked them to 
| inflame = king himſelf, would continue the ſame paſſion 
ſtill boiling in . loyal bs ts, that all the world may ſee, 
which pn never hoped to have ſeen, that never prince 
and people were ſo entirely united in their affection for their 
_ ve joint, inſeparable yi as the a 2 infallible ex 
dient to p preſerve their diſtine . 


nd. Wil very little hefi- 
t ey that tbey would ſupply his majeſt with 
N 57 million (ten- hundred thouſand pounds) and becauſe 


they deſired to be diſmiſſed, as ſoon as \might be, to their * 5 
veral habitations, not without apprehenſion that o great 
concourſe of perſons from all places, even from London el 
(tor the term was likewiſe adjourned to Oxford) might bring 
the con thither leite, they rejected all other buſi- 
neſſes, but what immediately tclated to the publick. To the 
_ ſupply they deſigned to the king, they added the ſum. of 
about forty ee pounds, which they defire 
to confer upon the duke, baring ret ſe 
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very good ee in the parliament would have 1 
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| king N his a 
| to inſiſt. 1pon in order to a peace, which if be ſhould 
to do, they ſhould take t geir leaves and return in 


F rance with all poſſible expedition. In this audience they 


hey 


france. 


an they had formerly uſed. 
ntcler able damage the ſubjects of France 
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. had 4 a 8 to a upon a 8 105 a, of 
which he had taken no examination, and that it was a 
partiality not agreeable to the office of a judge to beliere 
what the Dutch ſaid, and not to believe what the king ſaid, 
who had clearly publiſhed the true hiſtory of the fa&;and 5s 
that it was notorious and not poſſible to be denied, that they 
had refuſed to give up Poleroon according to their treaty, 
and that De Ruiter had begun the war in Guinea, before one 
of their ſhips had been ſeized on by the king. To which 
they replied, that their maſter thought otherwiſe, and did 
look upon the king as aggrefſo:. When they were urged. 
with the violation of the former obligation by entring into 
the latter, all the anſwer they gave was, that they Knew) 
nothing of it, and that they had commiſſion: only to treat 
upon the preſent ſtate of affairs, and not upon what had 
paſſed long before: and ſo accordin g to the character they 
underwent near fourteen hundred years ſince, Galli fidenti 
fidem fregerunt. The counſellors of the king told them, 
that their maſter had very well conſidered the diſadvan- 
tage he muſt undergo by the acceſs of ſo powerful a friend, 
and of whoſe friendſhip he had thought himſelf poſſeſſed, | 
to the part of his enemies, who were too inſolent already; 
and therefore to prevent that diſad vantage, he had and works 
do any thing that would conſiſt with the dignity of a king: 
but that he muſt be laughed at and deſpiſed by all the 
world, if he ſhould conſent to make him the arbitratorof the 
| differences , who had already declared himſelf to be a party; 
and that he is reſolved to make war againſt him on the 


no imprefſion in the laſt article of dan ger that could be- 
fall the king. The ambaſſadors took that ar 46 me- 
naces AGE i as if 1t were a | tax bon their mal 
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I aid whos bed never u EY nl that could imply . 
menace; to which it was replied, that there was no pu- 
poſe to halen any reflection upon their perſons, who had 
always carried themſelves with great feſpect to the king, 
and who his majeſty believed did in their own particular 
affection wiſh him better than they did the Dutch. How- 
ever the declaring that if the King did not do this or that, 
the French king would make war upon him, could in no 
language be looked upon to have any other ſignification 
than of a menace and threat: this raiſed a little warmth on 
both ſides, which made the conference break off at that 
time. The ambaſſadors prepared to be gone, and the king 5 
diſcern ned clearly that there was no way to divert the French 
from an entire conjunction with the Dutch: and thereupon 
he aſſembled his ſecret council again, to confult what ſhould 
be the final anſwer his e ſhould give to the French 
ambaſſadors at parting. There was no perſon preſent, who 
| had not a deep apprehenſion” of the extreme damage and 
danger that muſt fall upon the king's affairs, if in this 
conjuncture France ſhould ee a war againſt En gland. 
It was well known, that the duke of Beaufort was forthwith 5 
to be at Breſt, where all the French ſhips were to aſſen- 
hy ble at their ande b by Chriſtmas; that he had already 
ſent to the biſhop of Munſter to difluade him from pro- 
ſecuting his enterprize againſt, Holland; and that proba- 
bly he might unite Denmark again to the Dutch, and pro- 
bably even allay thoſe warm inclinations, which the Swedes 
had for the king. It was well known that the French 
| king had in the late diſtractions in Holland contributed very 
1 to the compoſing them, and to the ſupport of the 
power and credit of DeWitt, who was the ſoul of the war; 
ud Ja be bad ſent him one þ hundred. thouſand be. 
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. n which they would hardly have been able to have 
ſet out their laſt fleet under De Ruiter. And above all this, 
his giving life to ſome domeſtick rebellion in England and 
in Ireland, by ſending money to diſcontented perſons, was ap- 
prehended. For as there were enough diſcontented and de- 
JO, perſons in the latter, who wanted only arms and 
money to declare for any prince who would take them into 
his protection, it was well known, that there was a gene- 
ral combination amongſt thoſe of the late army to have riſen, 
if the duke of York had been defeated at ſea ; and that it 
was that victory that diſappointed that intended 110 ion. 
That there had been a later deſign in the very height of 
this diſmal ſickneſs and contagion in London, whither the 
fanatick party had repaired from all the quarters of the 
kingdom, and had appointed a day upon which the ge- 
acre ſhould be aſſaſſinated ; which ſome ſoldiers of his own. 
regiment had undertaken. And then t E whole rendezvous 
to be in ſeveral ftreets at the fame time, which in 
midable a conjuncture might have ſubboeded'" to a great de- 
gree, if by God's bleſſing it had not been diſcovered two 
days before to the general, who cauſed ſome of the chief 
ceonſpirator to be apprehonded, who ſuffered afterwards p. 
__*the hands of Jt tice. And yet the chief e among them, o colone 
Danvers, who in ſpight of all the'vigilance, that could b 
i ed, had been always ſearched for, and ahrays cancealed 
from the time of the king's return, being at this time appte- 


. 


hl Fea ries nd brought before the general, and by him ſent with 
a heutenant and en of ſoldiers to the tower, he was re- 


5 ſcued in Oheapſide, and fo eſcaped; all the eitizens tiny þ 
on without aiding: the officer, This was the proſpet't 
_ King had of his condition and N in this 
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plaints of the 
majeſty had cultivated by all the offices he could petto ; 
ſince his reſtotation; - which did not receive an equal return! 
by the preferrin} the friendſhip of the Dutch before that 

5 of "His" majeſty and with this ſwer the ambaſſadors were 

5 diſmiſſed with liberal preſents, and all gracious demonſtra- 
tions of eſteem of their perſons, and 1o returned for France, 
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| 107 always gave juſt teſtimony of the civilities and 
ES, ment they had received.” But this reſolution en- 
& King s appetite to p ce, and made him think 
"expedients that might contribute to it, and none 

* * 5 t France and Holland might be 
4 g to have agreed: 
78 reaſonable bnd ict, that he 


. dle tis war with France, which there were many: 
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7 "Fell out, that gave theft an 'opp ortynity to ſugg eſt to the trea- 


„Him Fh - ocedon Was y on, the Yacancy of an office near 
; "rhe, queen" fl the" death of Mr. Montagu maſter of "the 


"ks + the news arriving with the duke at Vork, before 8 
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ace} to which he gave more « 
"hich ſhall be/mentioned hereaftet. 
great tranſactions during the Kg 5 
at Oesch belides'what was Gone in the parli 


yelifleniee 


y chitiated then, 480 850 See Tal long 
ter . ae 45 not be too articular: 2, recoſlection of 
orgurrences of füll that TY And if fome things are 
hich ſeen! tos liglit and bftos pal impottance 
place in this relation, they'y ill be found at leaſt to 
nd pri ipal ingredient t : Tome council and re- 
of" conſequence enough, 
eas well to dle pbblick as to Paftitillat pe rfons.” The f 1 
attempt that was made, was to male a Fal between tlie 
chancellor and the treaſuter, who had been long Vl friends, 
dieved to have moſt ctedit with the king, and 

they, Who loved neither of them; thougliz ch noſe lch 
Way to hurt them was to make them love one. FORE leſs. 
Several attempts had been made upon tlie chancellor to that 
"purpoſe without effect; lie knew the other too well to be 
alen in the eſteem he MF of his Friendſhip, and the-know- 
eder he 1 had of Kis b virt 56] But there” Was now an accident 


that th | ncellor ha ad pay in his friendſhip: towards 
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[eldeſt and the only ſon to his ether the lord Montagu ef 
Boughton; and the gentleman himſelf, on whoſe: behalf the 


letters were wrote, came himſelf by poſt with them within 
two or three hours aſter the news was brought to Salisbury; NY 


and he brought likewiſe a letter from the ducheſs to pos chan- 


cellor, to aſſiſt, the gentleman all he could in his pretence; 


he at the fame time enjoying the ſame office under Pri du- 
cheſs that his brother had under the queen. The chancellor 
had never uſed to interpoſe in matters of that nature, nor had 
he any acquaintance with this gentleman, who was noyi fe- 
commanded, yet! 
and ſhew the letter he had received without any intention to 
appear further in it: But when he waited upon the queen who 
had received her letter before, her majeſty ſeemed graciouſly 
diſpoſed to gratify the gentleman, if the king approved-it;but 
that ſhe would make no choiſe herſelf of any fervant without 
knowing firſt his majelty's/ pleaſure ; and he added, that ſhe 
had been informed that the lord Montagu was very angry with 
his ſon, that was unfortunately ſlain, for having taken that 
charge in her family, and that he never allowed him any thing 
towards his ſupport: and if all other obſtructions were out 


yet he could not vebiſe to wait upon the queen, 


of the way, ſhe would not receive him except ſbe were firſt 


aſſured, that his father would like and deſire it. Her majeſty 
vouehſafed to wiſh the chancellor to ſpeak with the king Sand 
as dexterouſly as he could to diſpoſe him to recommend Mr. 
Muiontagu to her, as juſt and reaſonable, ſince his brother liad 
loſt his life in his ſervice. This command of her: 58 


991 obliged the chancellor to wait ug 
5 nid the at he backr received 


on the king, 4 
| Waden the ducheh, and at he , 


$4 Was not ec. conlemed upon Ve. Mong his, rear 
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would nk diſpoſe of it; till he waited upon lim. The chan · 
cellor told him that the queen gave no Aae but refer d 
1 entirely to his majeſty : and he faid he would never re- 

f 1d any perſon to her, but ſuch a one as would be very 
greteful to her. He {aid it would ſeem very hard: to deny 
one brother to ſucceed another who was killed in his ſervice, 

He confeſſed that the lord Crofts had moved him on the 
behalf of Mr. Robert Spencer, of whom he had a good opi- 
nion; but that he had anſwered him, that he would do no- 

thing in it, till he ſaw his brother, which reſolution he 
would keep; To which the chancellor made no reply; having 
in his own a d inclination and affection much more 
kindneſs for Mr, Spencer (of whoſe pretence he had never 
received the leaſt intimation before) than for the other with 
whom he had: ſpoken very few words in his life. He told 
Mr. Montagu no more, but that which the king himſelf had 
told him, that he would not diſpoſe of the place till the 
duke ſhould arrive: only he added what the queen had ſaid 
of his father, and adviſed him to think of the way to remove 
that obſtruction: where upon he reſolved to make a journey 
to his father, which he know he 11 60 vell do, be ore the 

N e and his brother could meet. 

The ſame night Mr. Spencer came to tet abide, ind | 
[ tion ght him a letter from the treaſurer (whoſe nephew he 

Was, and who was unfortunately gone out of the town the 
| 1 before to a houſe of his own, twenty miles diſtant) to re- 
commend his nephew to the queen, to whom and to the king 
| be had likewiſe letters. The chancellor gave him an account 
of all that had paſſed, ſhew'd him the letter that he received 

from the duche -and' told him what the queen and the king 
had faid, and that it was not poſſible to do him ſervice ; for 


HP he was very lorry: enn lim 30 deliver both his 
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ſetters; and to attend their majeſties who he was confi" 
bad yet taken no reſolution ; with all which he was yay; 
well Tatisfied, and confeſſed that he could not expect that he 
ſhould appear for him. When he delivered his letters to 
both their majeſties, he received ſo gracious an anſwer from 
them both, that he might reaſonably think his ſuit to be 
granted, tho the king told him he would not diſpoſe of the 
place, till he ſpake with his brother. And there i is no doubt, 
but if the lord treaſurer had been in the town, when ths. 


news firſt came to the king of Mr. Montagu's death, 
which was a whole day before the arrival of the duke's let | 
ter, the king or queen would not have deny'd him his re- 


queſt. Within a ſhort time after Mr. Spencer had left kim 
the lord Croſts who had married his ſiſter, and was governed 
by the lord Arlington, came to the chancellor, and deſired 
him to take care out of his friendſhip-with the treaſurer, that 
the king might not refuſe to gratify him in this ſuit for his 
nephew, which was the firſt he had ever made; and if he 
would be denyed it would exceedingly trouble him: chat 


when he ſpake to the king of it, as ſoon as the news came, 5 


and told him he was ſure that the treaſurer would be a Autor 


to him for his nephew, his majeſty did promiſe him „that he 


ſhould have it, and that botli their 3 55 had as good 
as ſaid the ſame now to Robert Spencer; and therefore if 
he would now uſe his credit, the thing might be diſpatched 
preſently and without further delay. The chancellor asked 


him whether Mr. Spencer had informed him of all that Had. 
een them two. He faid yes, and that he had done. 


paſſed betwe 
all that/the ducheſs had defired him in ſ eaking both to the 


| king and the queen, and that his friendſhip to the lord trea-- 
ſurer Ihould prevail with him to uſe all bis endeavours „for 


his 2 5: 


ch. ncellor ſhewed the. duchelen 
letter, 
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fad to Mr. Spencer; and asked n the Jul ke ww bis 
might Mick of him, if inſtead of purſuing what they 
de fired, he ſhould ſolicite quite contrary to it. He ſaid 11 
by, might. tell them that he was en gaged by the tteaſurer, 
bh re he received their letter, and then talked paſhonately ; 
. mdiſcreetly of the affront. the treaſurer would think he 
Rated, it 3 were deny d him; and that all the world: | 
would ſay that he might — compaſſed it, if he had not 
failed 1 in his 3 To which he made no other anſwer, 
than that the doing ſo baſe a thing as he deſired would more 
probably re that friendſbip with a, man ſo punctua in | 
Hononr-and juſtice as the treaſurer was, than any. thing. chat 
he bad done, or ſhould leave undone. And adviſed him 
not to make the buſineſs worſe by his activity: and that if 
he had the king and queen's Sa, as he „ he 
might very well acquieſce till the duke came. However his 
„ great ipdignation and preſumption made the thing 
much worſe, by delivering meſſages from the king to = 
queen, and from her majeſty to the king, that 5 both 
i avow'd ; and by his uſual diſcourſes that it ſhoule 
b A pear, 1 he had = moſt credit with the king, the * 
or the treaſurer ; and how. much the king would ſuffer if he 
ge ed the treaſurer. All which was quickly tranſmitted 
the y 4 YEA that was every day ſent.to Vork. On 
1 other hand he ſtill adviſed the Ser Ae to continue his | 
_ Importunity to the king and c queen, (a thing the moſt con- 
trary to his nature) and aſſured him that it would be gra- 
teſul to them, and was expected by them. Whereupon as 
Sv the treaſurer came to the court, w which was not till -- == 
"Ling ame to Oxford, bew ent to both their majeſties, and e. 
"newe | F ſuit to them with more + warmth and concornment: 5 


dat the e 


alba dds HORROR to Math aoteined Lacks An a 
from both as veryi well ſatiafted him, and without doubt che 
ng! intended to pe his brother to deſiſt fiom iprefling = 
Riarfitther Enhfm behalf f the other, for whom he had 
no kindreſs. ut the duke, urriued hy poſt tſie very 
next day, came in anocher temper than was. * he 
intelligence from Salichury of the conteſt that was for 'that 
Place, and the inſalent chasch and expreſſions uſed by 
the lord Croſis, had exceedingly moved Hin and he locked 
upon the treaſurer as engaged to try who had the greateſt 
power, and in oppoſition to him. 80 that the ſame night that 
he came to town, when the king and he were in private, he 
complained. of it with much warmth; and he beſouglit his 
majeſty importunately that he would declare, that the world 
might know who had moſt intereſt in his favour, he or the 
treaſurer. The king was ſo much put out of the method he 
intended to uſe in this affair, and Knowing the expreſſions 
that the duke mentioned had been too often uſed by the lord 
Crofts, for which he had often reprehended him, that he pre- 
ſently applied that remedy, which he thought moſt proper: 
and after conference with the queen ſigned the warrant for 
admitting Mr. Montagu into the office, who was ſworn the 
next morning. 80 that the firſt news ile treaſurer: heard} 
after both their majeſties had the day before ſaid all to him 
ould deſite, was, that the place was alt ready full, 
which he received with more commotion than was natural 
to him, and looked upon it as a defigned, contrived affront to 
expoſe im'to contempt. And faid-why would not th King, 
if he had changed his mind, after he left him, firſt ſend him 
word of it, that he might have known his purpoſe? All 
his ſtorm fell preſently upon the cler. The lord Croſts 
alſured him that it had * if he had i nob 
Vor. II. 3 LL red 
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"bintlered it} 


ſpake with 1 t 5 

5 ſhould ſpeak in, which 

vVvoeailed, and that when he chamber 
1 kiſs: h his highneſs: turned: away and would not 


95 | ſpeak. to hi F Tom the inf 
; ncellor. Wbereas in truth the 


the duke in publick, and ſaid no more to him, than what he 
laid in publick, thinking it no good manners to trouble 


F 


4 


him with any private diſcourſe, When he was ſo weary 
his journey: nor did he know that any thing was done in 
that affair, till the day after 1 it was _ and affercit was 


| 0 2 pon t 4 o un- 
Wi rer be was 'to believe that bs rs be 15 

5 faulty to him, when he ſaw the c ancellor nez ä 

5 ce.ountenance was not the ſame it uſed to be, which 

the other taking notice of, at L accfdin g to his 

uſual fami ne here was; but received 


ſuch an anſſwer as made him diſcern that there was ſome 

what amiſs: and ſo he ſaid no more. The other 
the fame day with the king, the duke came into the 
= room, and in his looks manifeſted a diſpleaſure towards 
Al the ee which confirmed the former \Falouſy of 
| the chancellor, which was improved by ladies, who 
like their lodging, and thought 4 proceed 
friendſhip in him, who had the power over 
rlity, and inks have aſſigned what lodgings he pleaſed 
> the treaſurer; and he had aſſigned this as the beſt houſe in 
e town for ſo great a family, and which their own ſervant 
bad deſired as = beſt in the town as it was. When the 


of this alteration, he gtem 


p: to the treaſurer, more remiſs than 
| been in g s buſineſs ſo earneſtly recommendet 
by: Tees _ N wife: and the intelligence from Salisbury 
had made teflexions upon bim, as much as ene che other 3 
it his royal highneſs received inſ 
zalled: 286d BO the foul i | 

lealed to Conte thar he vad done 
all he ds to _ and that he had been miſinformed of the 
lord treaſurer's part in that affair, which had made him 
think amils of him, which he would acknowledge to him, 


* 2. 


next time he ſaw bim. After this, the chancellor baving 


* 


a more clear view, upon conference with the king and 
ke, of this pernicipus deſign, which in ſome degree 
ad compaſſed i it's end, if there grew a ſtr ngeneſs between 
0 treaſurer and him, went to him, and being together 
without any others, he told him it ſhould not be in his 
power to break friendſhip with him to gratify the humour 
of other people, without letting him know what the matter 
vas, which he conjured him to impart to him, aſſuring 
him that he would find that nothing was more impoſſible, 
than that he could commit a fault towards him; and that 
they, who wiſhed well to neither of them, ha contrived ! 
this ſeparation as the beſt way to hurt them both. An 
when he ſaw that he did not yet open himſelf, he told him, 
that he had 
the pretence of his nephew, and thereſore he would give 5 
him an account of all that he Know of 1 it, which he did ex- 
actly, and conclu | 


T 


heard that he had received ſome. umbrage in : 


mo. 


"RON what had been done at C | Oxford, till * be came 
from him, when he obſerved the changs of his countenance 
e him, of the cauſe of which he could not then make 
any enen. The treaſurer thereupon with his uſual 
freedom told him, that if his part had been no other, than 
as he related, he thought himſelf obliged to give him a 

narration of all he had done, and of the grounds and 
motives: he had to think, that he had failed in his friend. 
ſhip. And thereupon he mentioned the kindneſs and eſteem. | 
he had for bis nephew who he thought in all reſpects of 
birth and breeding at leaſt as worthy of that relation, as 
the gentleman, who was poſſeſſed of it; and yet that fine 
he was not upon the place, he had no mind to engage him 
ſelf in the ſuit; and that when his nephew had given him 
an account of what the chancellor had faid to him, which he 

did with great ingenuity, and he knew that the duke 

of York appeared in it for another, he reſolved to proſecute 

it no further, untill the lord Crofts with all confidente aſſur- 
% him, that the king had promiſed him to confer the place 
upon Robert Spencer, and that both their majeſties expect 
an that be ſhould; make it his ſait, to the end that they | 


might thereby decline the importunity that he expected 
— his brother. He told him of — expreſſions he had 


uſed to the king in that affair which the King himſelf had 
i je and that when hie took his leave of the queen 
to go to Oxford (which was the next day after Mr. Men- 
nne York) he diſſuaded her majeſty from-receiv- 
Speucer, alledging ſome reaſons againſt it, which 
7 lady, who was near; overheard and informed the perſon 
of it; - whio- ac quainted- him with it; all Which with: the- 
king and c e ee aca promiſes "to! him; b Tew hours 
nns conferring! 4upon'-anothi yy) tlie duke 
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York's manner of receiving him, after he had been c 
with him as he was informed, might very well excuſt him 
for thinkin g he had ſome ſhare in the affront he had under- 
To which he replied; that if indeed he did believe all 
| thaths had been told, he could not but think ſo; but he faid 
he thought he had known: him better, than to give credit 
to ſuch reports, and which muſt make him a fool and a 
knave, that for the words he ſhould have uſed to the 
king or the queen, there had nothing paſſed like it, to 
either of them; but that they Were purely deviſed out 
of malice, which ſhould be manifeſt unto him; for he 
would not ſpeak a word of it to the King, till they w FN | 
both with him together, and then he would ask before him 
what his carriage had been, and by his majeſty” 100 dain g 
anſwer he might judge of the report: he told him then, 


how much he had ſuffered with the duke, and what 
excellent ſtories had been made to his royal hi ness of both 

of them; and of the good part the lord Crofts. had acted, 

of which he was not without ſome evidence. After le 
eclairciflement of the ſincerity, whereof every day admit 
nlſtered new teſtimony, they both returned to their han 
confidence in each other: and they who contrived tkis forme 
device, enteted into a new confederacy, how they might rt 
remove the treaſurer, which would facilitate the pulling 1 
the- chancellor down, of which anon Fr IPRS" 
Within a ſhort time after the duke returned” out. of | 
Yotleſhive, his Highneſs told' the chancellor i in confidence, 71 
that be Nad two faits which he intended to make to the FE 
ing, and with which he firſt acquainted bim, that he n = T - 
The firſt was, in „„ 
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which he and his wife were equally engaged to prey: il ; 15 
n the in 3 to max "Ble\Georgs Savile a een he (= 
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him and Tk 

th zouſe in a very ſplendid x 
he was e to pr es with the king in 
to conſeſs he had ee be ho 
nc without in | his opi- 
nion. The chanc ellor in! 5 is 1 freedom, kia | . 
1 , when be was to deliver . his advice to the 
or duke, ſaid, that he could not adviſe his hig 
move the king in it, for beſides that he knew the ing's s 
poſitiye determination, the departure from which might 
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of 111 conſequence, Sir Geo. Savile was a man of very ill re- 
putation amongſt men of piet and religion, and was look d 


upon as void of all ſenſe of reli ion, even to the aha 
f not denying, that there i is a God; and that 
reſerved in any con mpany to 


ubli h his op 5 
made him believe that it would neither e for his is highs 
neſs's honour to pro fe it, nor for the king to grant it, 
in a time when all licenſe i In « iſcourſe and i in actions was 
ſpread over the kingdom, to. the heart - break ing 
many good men, who had terri ible ap e 
| „ of it. The duke was not at all A1 
his diſcourſe, and faid, Was reſolved to uſe, al 


with the king to compaſs it, and that he ho 
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ever he thought, he would not oppoſe it. 

0 Was, that he would move the king t 

ry (his ſecretary) a. civy-councellor, and asked 
. a ; . 0 : | 


ce's "ear to 
e app oac troubles; 
m in another charge. 
hoſe: great 
r places | 
ſuch few others,” 
fortunes and intereſt in the kingdom 
hat there 1 were at eee 
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"INC ance op ( 
5 no other 1 


im, and now to bing: in his * 


but heing his ſecretary, might | 
- miſinterpreted. os 
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and that he knew 


tie onyx wate 


2 en and falſe, and aut he could aſſure 
vn knowledge, that | at reſpe for him, 
is fayou and that he wo 


inte rity of his 3 judgment, and his ſtrict 
2 10 1 king cod 2 and that he never flatteret or 


| / be true, \ ith? eee her ami all men 

aſtances of the contrary, and of the abſence jof all 

ity and Imeerity in his actions. Within nyo ger 

= and * bars ducheſs der made in- 
cerned and troubled, that he ſhould not be more forward to : 
| comply with the duke's defires, the chancellor, who al- : 
ways with the reſpect that was due to her quality, preſerved 7 
he dignity of a father very entire, would give no other : 

© anſwer than he had done to duke, and adviſed her 


uade him from making the requeſt to the g. His 
neſs Brent defired 4 king that he would retire into 


# < 
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= | call the ee to him, and when ; 
. a ſhort diſcourſe of le | 
] d received Gam the earl of Sandwich, which 
5 ill be occaſion anon to mention at large, the duke 


daa che king he bad an humble fuit to * 2 
1 northern parts; of the areal as; his © f ;and his 2 — 
and ſplendid way of "living ; z and concluded with his de- 
ſire, that his majeſty would create him an Engliſh viſ- 

nt. Upon gend e king preſently. put him in mind 
re pluti On rl | 
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bead enden. vr approbation: 
po he remembered it EY 
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dae bree, that he N — 0 4 
eſt interpe ſitions, 3 ;whicld nd/ bad elne 
t Gipedſe with £ crete He die -onke 


Savile: cauſe Fa, believe th preva al in "that far 
to bare neal what 5 3 vor tt e ert edi tir. 
her of which would be for his honbur 
The = plied ona and with more preſence: 
than he had always about. him, that it was abſolutely inecef- 
ſary to be very, preciſe in = oberiatichs of the rule, which 
if he ſhould once break, a world of inconvenicncies would 
break in upon him, which he could not de fend himſelf 
againſt, He named. two or three perſons, who were very ſol· 

us for! 1ONOUTS,. and had ſeveral! pre | 8 to it: and His 
ble to reſiſt and evad their it impor- 


majeſty had only been 2 vade 
tunity by obje ang this declared reſolution tot th 
Plain Ee, he had made ſome promiſe 
was too ofter liable to) to th ſe. perſons 

that when be ſhould malte pat ie cred 
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were obliged to conſult with him; whoſe, pride and inſolence 
W will adminiſter, frequent. occaſions of pony: e 
the enſuing telation. 
be king had not been many in e CLUE news 
arrived that the earl of Sandwich had been eng ed in ſome 
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miſchiefs; ſor the preven tion esel the penſionary DeWitt 
was willing to venture his own: perſon, believing} himſelf to 
be as ſecure any where as on ſhore, if any misfortune ſhould 
befal the fleet: and ſo he was by a ſpecial commiſſion made 
. ee with a ample er thre for his table, and a 
of halbardiers for the ſafety: of his perſon, with an 
— train of volunteers, and ſo he put himſelf on board the 
5 5 of De Ruiter, who received orders from him. The 
earl of Sand wich, after he had received advertiſments ol the 
Dutch fleet being paſſed by for Norway, took all the care 
be could to put Yinaſelf and his. fleet in the way of their 
return. They made a ſhort ſtay on the coaſts of Norway, 
where upon good conſideration their ſhips were diſmiſſed, 
and loud elamour raiſed againſt the hoſtility of the Engliſh. 
And notwithſtanding all the vigilance: the earl could uſe, 
the darkneſs and length of the nights ſo favoured them, 
that he could not engage their whole fleet, as he endeavour- 
to do: yet he had the good fortune in two, encounters to 
take eight of their great ſhips of war, two of their beſt 
Eaſt-India ſhips, and about twenty of their other merchant 
ſhips, which were all under the protection of their fleet, or 
— te haue been; after Which he was by tempeſt en l 
to put the fleet into ſecurity in Engliſh harbouss, it being 
already the month of October. It was a fair booty, and came 
very opportunely to ſupply the preſent neceſſities of the 
navy, and to provide for the ſetting out of the next fleet 
at ſpriag, and was in truth gotten ee very good conduct 
and without any conſiderable damage. But it being much 
less than was expect 
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to Oxford. of the (extraordinary ill conſequence of that ac- 
tion, and that it would ſpoil the fale of all that remained | 
of thoſe ſhips; ſince the Eaſt-India company, which probably | 
would have been the beſt chapmen, would not now be for- 
ward to buy, ſince ſo much was diſpoſed of already to other 
hands, as would ſpoil their market. And by this time the 
earl himſelf had given an account of all that had been done, 
for the expedition he had uſed. Why had his approbation 
been deſired, when he reſolved to do the thing, before he 
could receive an anſwer? and was glad, that he had done 
ſo, becauſe he would have been more excuſable, if he had 
received it. But the duke, who had been conſtantly kind 
to the earl, was offended in the higheſt degree, and thought 
himſelf injured and affronted beyond any precedent: this 

_ tains; the one of extreme. vanity and ambition, to make 
imſelf popular amongſt the officers of the fleet, who ought 
not to have been gratiſied by him at the king's charge: when 
any bounty ſhould be ſeaſonable it was the duke's province 
to have been the author and the conducter to have convey d 
it, be himſelf had been an eye - witneſs of their behaviour in 

their greateſt action; and for the earl to aſſume the reward- 

ing them by his own authority, was to defraud and rob 
upon his having deſired the kings allowance by the vice- 
chamberlain as a trick and an aggravation; for he ought to 
have asked his advice as his ſuperior officer; and the poor 
having preſumed to move the king in a particular; that, if it 

was to be moved at all, had been to be moved by the duke 
The other fountain, which might produce this preſumption, 


0 


might be avarice, which was the ſole blemiſh (tho'. it ney £ 


appeared 1 in any groſs inſtance) that ſeemed. to eloud many 
noble virtues in that earl, who now. Became a very pregnant 
evidence of the irrefiftible-Rreng th and power of envy, which 


tho! it feeds on its own poiſon, 1890 is naturally more grievous 


to the perſon who harbours it, than to him that is maligned, 
ectually würk upon, 


yet view it finds a ſubject it can ef 
it is more inſatiable in tęvenge, than any peſſian the foul is 


liable to. He was a gentleman of ſo excellent a temper and 


behaviour, that he chats. make himſelf no enemies: of ſo 


many good qualities and ſo eaſy to live with, that he mar- 
vaillouſly reconciled the minds of all men to 159 who had 
not intimacy enough with him to admire his other parts: 


yet was in the general inclinations of men upon ſome diſad- 


vantage. They who had conſtantly followed the king, whilſt 


he as andy adhered to 8 and knew 175 how 


early he had entertained repentance, and with what hazards 
and dangers he had manifeſted it, did believe the king had 


been too prodigal in heaping ſo many honours upon him: 


and they who had been familiar with him and of the ſame 
party, and thought they had been actiye in contributing tw 


the revolution, Longe him with ſome anger, as one who 


had better luck than they, without more merit, and who had 
made more early conditions, when in truth no man in the 


kingdom had been leſs guilty of that addreſs, nor did he 
ever contribute to any advancement, t which the arrived by 


the leaſt intimation or inſinuation that he wiſied it, or that 


it would be acceptable to him. Vet u pon this blaſt, the 
winds roſe from all quarters, reproaches of all ſorts were 


caſt upon him, and all affronts contrived for him: the carl 


had convey'd that part of the goods, which he had aſſi gned 


to himſelf, in a ſha 


ones 


Dal op. to Ly un, & ny whence it on” paſs | 
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by water to his own houſe. An officer in chat pot ed 
upon it by virtue of the general's warrant, and would cauſe | 
preſently to be unladen, which lie begun to do but the 
er aeg of che earl appealed to the Scher officers in equal au- 
_— to whom they brought à letter with them fromthe 
Sandwich, in which he 'owned all tchoſe goods to 
nongſt Which were his bedding and furnitvire for 


* nie a 


hüben and all his plate, and other hls pgs ſuitable; and 


Hikewiſe a note of all the other goods which b night be liable 
to pay cuſtom, and deſired them ko ſnd one of their ſearchery 
with the boat to his houſe, where he thould' receive all their 
dies, without being unladen 3 in the pot, „ Which befides the 
delay would be liable to many ftconvenienccy” The'bMecr 


Who had firftatreſted it, and who had a depefidance upon 
is "great man 2 the country, v who v was not 1 ling that an 


Tuff ger ie 0 irs without” being lac en; bit being 


"< 5 er officers Shs Banger in very Un. 
bv rg ; Air! 


the earl, of all which he bein 
All verttzed by his ſervants ſent a Complaint to to the lotds of the 
cobHeil, and defired the fellow might be ſent för ag pe. 
Alcded; which! could not be refuſed; thb it proved tub 

[ſhine in che enger) bor the'olfier, who was # gentle man 
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hich ought” to be. exainined. 1 . with t 


© up 


on not taking vantage enou; b upon the ibaa in all. oc 
cafions which had been o ered , and of not 20 1 
tenewed, w ithout advice 


far enough, which wete not now i 
that he might be preſently ent ſor, tho it was known, that 


as ſoon as he! could put the : hips 5 into the ports to which they 


Might be inflamed with this: 

and preſent 1 it as 1 5 laint to the houle of pers, 2s. 5 . 0 
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= believe that he had done 5 1 | 


had nothing given to them, not without fome mutterin 


real apprehenſion that they had a pur p ſe to plunder them, 
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aying never done any thing 
of importance ; nor having left | any thing -undone ; E but 
with and by hs" advice of the council o war, upon the 
orders he had received, that both the king and the duke 
could not but abſolve him ff om all th the im utation of, 251 
gligence or inadvertency. But for the breaking bulk and 
the circumſtances that attended it, the ey « declared: they v were 
unſatisfied ; and he confeſſed hat he had much been to 


pers 70 8 20ion Aa the 185 11 K went. to ſea t 9755 
day of his return, and of his 


E 


to im to have had ſome neceſſity, 77 that the whole fleet Was 


in a general indiſpoſition, and complained that for all that 


ſummer action, which indeed had been full of merit, they 


that they would have ſomewhat out of thoſe India ring 5 


before they would part with them, 1 in ſomuch as he had a 


and he ſhould have feared. more, f if he had not complied with 
the tag officers 1 impor tunity z and n pon he * x 
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that they ſhould have each of ela the value of one thou. 
ſand pounds, and which he was moſt confident, that the 
goods, which had been delivered to them did not exceed. 
He confeſſed he had not enough conſidered the conſequence, 
oy that they, who had not received any donative, would be 
more diſpleaſed, than they who had it, were ſatisfied with 
it; white he acknowled ged was the caſe; that he was hear- 
tily ſorry for permitting any ſuch thing to be done, and'more- 
for having taken any himſelf, and humbly begged pardon 
for both, and that his own part which remained entire, might 
be reſtored to the ſhip, from whence it had been taken, 
which he would cauſe to be done. A more ingenuous ac- 
knowledgment could not be made; and they, who could not: 
but obſerve many perſons every day excuſed for more enor-- 
mous tranſgreſſions, did hope that he who had fo few faults. 
to anſwer Br. would have been abſol ved for that treſpaſs, and. 
the king received him very graciouſly and ſo did the duke; 
and he was fent back to the fleet, to give order for the ſending 
out a winter guard, and ordering all other maritime affairs, 
and for ſending up the Indian ſhips into the river, with great 
care that none of the ſeamen ſhould go on ſhore, where: the 
plague ſtill raged little, if at all, leſs, than it had done 
in the ſummer, and fo he himſelf, ind moſt other men believe. 
ed and were glad that an ill bu was ſo well compoſed, . 
But Sir Will. Coventry did not intend that it ſhould end 
there; the preſent buſineſs that muſt admit no interruption. 
was: the raiſing what money might be to ſupply the preſent 
neceſſities of the fleet, to pay the ſeamen, and to make all 
preparattons- to ſet out the fleet againſt the ſpring, when the. 
French ſhips would be mfallibly- ready to joim with the 
Dutch; 404 the mene y, that.was. given by fi: :parllaietit 1 
alt not be pai 42 long ! ndl! the- 
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batckers were in ſuch diforders by the death of Swans; and 
the plague having been in ſome of theit houſes; that the 
uſual courſe of ad vancing moneys by aſfignations could not 
be depended upon. The ang! had written to the lord 
treaſurer, that he 4 that there could not be ſo good 
chapmen ſor thoſe ſhips as the Eaſt-India company, Kane 
wWheteof had been with him to Know the king's pleaſure, and 
if authority were granted to any men to treat upon that 
affair, they would fend for members enough of their com- 
pany, who were diſperſed in the country, to be preſent at 
a court, which would authorize a committee to treat and 
contract with them : and he ſaid, that he was confident, that 
half the money would be paid upon making the bargain. | 
| The king was no ſooner advertiſed of this overture, than 

he ſent 815 George Carteret and Mr. Aſhburnham to London 
to confer with the general, and to be adviſed by him, and 
granted authority to them three to ſell all thoſe prizes to 
thoſe Who would give moſt, and they found no overtures 
My ſo advantageous; as thoſe Which were made by that 
oh de ſo much uſe of the ad vantage 
tl 


555 and yet they made 
, when all Bien of notorious'wealth:wero:but: of 

the — 7 that they thought not fit to make any agreemen 
till they gave the king an account cf the whole tranſac- 
Von, . their opinions upon conference with other men of 

buſineſs ; and to that purpoſe the two perſons, h had been ü 
bent to the general, returned ſaſe to Oxford. 
55 It hath been menti 1ed before, that it was thought s rest 
? prefump tion in any body to ue Weg to interpoſe in the ma- 
ritime ei which was iet to be an invaſion of the 
dake s peculiar privilege, and by this means the credit of dir 
Will. Coventry 2 abſolute, that the diſpoſal of all was in 
ower. -the:di * dhe dec Arie x; 
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ton, RE was in firm 1 with lim th with 
the king to believe that the bouſe of commons was fo. in- 
cenſed ag ainſt the lord Sandwich for his late preſumption, 
that ĩt af not be poſſible to hinder them in their next 
aſſembling, which was appointed or reſolved to be in April, 
if it pleaſed God to extinguiſh the fickneſs, to fall very ſe- 
verely upon the carl of Sandwich, which would be a very 
great. aer to the king if he wete at that time in the 
command of the fleet, and that there was no way to preferve 
him (for that was their method when. they had a mind to 
ruin a man, to pretend a great care that he might not be 
undone) but by dimiſſing him from that change, which pro- 
bably might ins: him from being further queſtioned, 
| fince it would be interpreted as inflicted on him by the king 
for his crime, and fo might Rop him from being further 
proſecuted for the ſame Sense, to u / hich they adiied; that 
15 would be neceſſary in another reſpect, for char naw of 
the , officers. as well 10 common ſeamen had open 
mouths very wide againſt him, eſpecially e it was genes 
rally Knewn that the king ant the dulce wore offended with 
bim, and had not been — in — n wWüth 
many rep Daches: 5 and thatif' the ſame command more ſill 
continued in him, it could not be preſuwed that thaſe men 
would eyer put themſelves under \his<pmeand, x hoe f hey 
| had ſo much preyeked. Theſe arguments urged by::mbn,, 
who were not known by the King won the duke to be his 
enemies ; and one of them hought to be, and in truth was; 
but for his conjunction with the other, his friend and 10 
waſh; him very well, prevailed upon the judgement 
of themz in ſomuch as they reſol ved to che 
hancellor, Who they knew 5 earl's friend; and 
they both « "period oy Sliding to, and confidence 


bohittt . | x 


55 their aden with their utmoſt pox end him 
om - undergoing 'any diſgrace by it: but that * would 85 | 
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in the affefion; a Fe inte grity, and courage of the earl of 
Sandwich, tho he was to be blamed for his late indiſeretion; 3 


142 


tribute moſt to his preſervation that he quitted the employ- 
ment, and that ſome other perſons ſhould be ſent tocommand 


the nent fleet in the ſpring ; for if he ſhould again go to ſea, 


and the parliament ſhould' preſs to have him ſent for; to 
anſwer what they had to object againſt, his majeſty muſt either 
refuſe to conſent to it, which would make a breach with his 
parliament or by conſenting diſorder his maritime affairs to 
that degree, that the enemy could not but take very great 


to confer with him, and diſcourſe the whole matter to him, 
and ſecure him of the king's and duke's favour ;and that they 
were in this particular moved only by their tenderneſs to him 
and that ſome expedient ſhould be firſt found out to remove him 


grateful, or judge of any that ſhould be propoſed to him. 
77 chancellor did preſume to declare, that he thought that 
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advantage of it. Therefore they commanded the chancellor 


with honour, before any notice ſhould be taken of the pur- 
| poſe to remove him; and before any other perſon ſhould be 
deputed to the eee and that he himſelf ſhould eith T 
propoſe the expedient, if any ſuch occurred to him that would 


d to apprehend ſomewhat, that could not 
fal out; ' that he would not take upon him to excuſe the 
_ earl of Sandwich for any offence he had committed; if it 
were of that magnitude, that his majeſty thought fit to re- 
move hi m from his nd. Tee could cenſure it; nd 
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mitted, was without any juſk zeaſon; but chat argument Was 
preſently ſilenced by their undertaking to know: ſomewhat 
that the other e not do, and there was no other way to 
praſorue, but that which was propoſed. There was at that 
time an opportunity in view; that might give the earl of Sand- 
wich.an-employment very. worthy: of him, and which ne 
man could imagine ud be afligned to any man, who was 
in diſgrace. Sir) Rirhard: Nanſhawy, who was a gentleman 
very "well known; and-very:welt beloved, had been firſt am- 
baſlador:; in Portugal, and had: behaved himſelf ſo well there, 
that when he returned from: thence, he was recommended, 
and upon the matter deized by t that crown to be ſent to Spain, 
as the fitteſt perſon to mediate in the king s name between 
Spain and Nortugal: and the king had before deſigned to ſend 
him ambaſſador into Spain, as wall to ſettle a treaty between 
England and Spain (for there was none yet) as to do all the of- 
fices between thoſe other crowns, which were requiſite to the 


ends aforeſaid. No man knew that court, or was ſo well 
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fidently, that vaſt ſums were ready to their knowledge to be 
paid in as ſoon as the bill was paſt, which fell out as was ſore- 
told, for after ten or twenty thouſand: pounds w were delivered 
in by themſelves and their friends to ſave their credit, 
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ſuch an argument, they inforced with warmth that they 
defired might-be taken zeal for bis dignity, which Was | 
praſtituted by theſe preſumptions of the chancellor: and 
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that he eee pleaſed, as indeed he did by a greater: re · 
ſervedneſs in his countenance, than his majeſty uſed to 
carry towards him: the reaſon whereof his innocence kept 
bim from comprehending z till in a ſhort time lie vouch- 
ſaſed plainly to put him in mind of his behaviour at that 
and to expreſs a great reſentment of it, and urged 
thoſe gloſſes which had been made to him upon it, 
and what interpretation all men muſt make of ſuch = 
act an. and be terriſied by it from offering any thir 
hat im ce ſoever to his ſervice, if it would 4501 
s miniſters; and all this in a choler very unnatural to 
him, hich exceedingly troubled the chancellor, and 
made bim More diſcern, tho? he had evidence enough of 
it before, that he ſtood upon very ſlippery ground. He 
1 told his majeſty that lince he thought his behaviour to be 
= & ad in that particular, for which till then his own con- 
1 ſcience: or diſcretion had not reproached him; he muſt and 
id believe he bad committed a great fault, Mor whiew he 5 
did. ptr; ask his pardon, and promiſed hereafter no 
gone LIE . for ſuch exceſſes, could 
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nel he had done, or that any bedy 
enough With him to Perun 1 to believe,” that He e d. 
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moſt diſcerning infight into the arkelt and moſt nere 
part of all his affairs, which they knew in their | conſelencs 

moſt untrue ; and he muſt with great eonfid 
to his majeſty who knew bow much he 1 de 
Tome pains that his maj 
hand to any thing, before he fully underſtood it; u 
references and reports as according to the nature of 
ineſs was to be for his fall information. He beughe 
ten he had told let; 2 t m 
, that he ſhould make himſelf entitsl 
1efs, for that there wo nd Be 1 
I went but as OR: and his 1 
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| thereupon ve given up his fiat 
[as web to have done, 


i f the way, in 17 0 5 which they | 
of f all this wiſhed; nl erefore that plot not ſuceceding, 
perſuaded the king to try another expedient, for they 
all knew that it was too.envious a thing for his wa jeſty him 
If to remove him from the office by any act of his; and 
that i it would loudly i imputec d to them. ng 1 1 
f perſuaded to quit that, 3 ever 
of, it would prevent 

told that the, cha 
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d give it up. - Heten n the OI one iy called the 
chancellor to him, ind told him, that he Aa kick. 2 with 
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of its — (whom in truth fm did very Ach J 
of bis great parts, of his judgment, of his unqueſtionable 
integrity, and of his genera intereſt and reputation through 
out the xk + : but with all this he laid he was not fit 
for the office he held, that he did not underſt vſtery_ 
of that place, nor could! in his nature comply wich Fr Ava 5 
fary obligations of it; that his he bak infirmities were ſuch, 
that many times he could” not be ſpoken with bee two e or 
thtee days, fo that th 
every body complained, ah l " which: Pe bal ing FT 
very much: that all men kne that all the -buſir 
done by Sir Philip Warwick, who; tho! he was a very honeſt 
man, he did not think him fit to be eeſarer which he was 
toall effects, the treaſurer himſelf doin | 2 
the papers which the other prepared 
neither for the king's honour, nor for his. 
that his underſtanding was 
as that office muſt be converſant abo 

health did not hinder bim, ay 
that way, nor wu The: 
to take that pai! 


that he loved . too 2 
never do any thing, that would 
but he had ſome reaſons 

to nl to think that: He was + meary 0 jofi Fir an 


r would be very glad of, ihe FR withed that 
the chancellor, who was vows to have moſt; inteteſt in 
per would perſuade him to it, in which he would li 
jeſty a ſingular ſervice. The chancellor preſently asked 
* if he were ſo unfit,- whom he would make treaſurer in 
his room. The king as preſently anſwered, that he would 
never make W ee which was an office of great 
charge, and would be much more elffactually aer 
f by commiſſioners which had bean done in Cromwell's time, 
as many offices had been; and that his majeſty found by 
| experience that in offices of ep kit commiſſioners were 
better than. ſingle officers ;. for tho Sir William Compton 
was a very extraordinary man, of great induſte m Gdelity, 
yet that the office of ordnance was neither in 6 good order, 
nor ſo thriftily managed, whilſt he was. maſter of it, as: it 
hath dunn inc his d cope bury wrongs It bath Eng ov. 


| a a) 1 Nick to execute: all-officvaiaccor ing 

2 model: of a common-wealth, but not at all agreeable to- 
rchy. :- that if he thought the precedent ef Cromwell's. 
8 fit to be followed, he ſhould. be in the poſture: that 
N Cromwell was, with an army of one hundred thouſand: men; 
which made him have no need of the authe e 2108 
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ius truſt; for no- body could imagine "tak after ſuch a ma- 
| nifeſtation of his majefty's diſpleaſure, he would be again 
converfant in the court or in the council, both which would 

be much leſs eſteemed upon ſuch an adion. That many 
with the ſame diſeaſes and infirmities had long executed that 
office, which required more the ſtrength of the mind than 

| of the body y, all were obliged: to attend him, and he only to 


Pr, 
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wait upon his majeſty, that it was impoſſible for any man 


to diſcharg e office without a ſeeretary * and if the whole 
gdom Fad been to have proferred a ſecretary to him, they 
would have commended” this gentleman to him, whom he 
it, who had for many years ſerved a former treaſurer 
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therefore his majeſty was glad of his preſerice, and cal led bim 
to him, and told him what he had been ſpeaking of, and the 
chancellor informed him of all that had paſſed between the 


king and him, and told him, that he coal never do a better 


ſervice to the king his brother, than by uſir ing his credit with 


him, to reſtrain him from proſecuting : a purpoſe, that would 


prove fo miſchievous to him; and ſo the diſcourſe was re- 
newed, and in the end the Jake was ſo entirely converted, 
that he prevailed with his majeſty to lay afide the' thought 
of it, which ſo broke all the meaſures the other co 
had formed their councils by, that they were much out of 
countenance ; but finding, that they could not work upon 


the 72 85 to lax 155 mn; An t to return to the former 


e he ra age and 58 of he pel Ailenes 2 in 1 gr 
to be mitigated, but ſo kttle, that no body, who had left the 
town, had yet the courage o return thither, nor had theyr rea- 
ſons, for tho' it was a conſiderable abatement from the heighth 
it had been at; yet there died ſtill between three and, four 
thouſand in the week, and thoſe ſome men of better condi 

a had fallen befbre! The general wrote from t 


chat there till aroſe new difficulties in providing: for- the 24 8 
ting out the fleet, and ſome of ſuch a nature, that he could 
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to ing: that to Ng L gel not; fs as Th e by no 
means adviſe his majeſty to leave Oxford ; fo he found many 
ets againſt his own being abſcut from London. Wind- 
for. was thought upon as a place where the king might fafely 
| me: there being then no infection there, but the king 
had adjourned. 7 term thither, which had poſſeſſed the 
pol town, not without ſome apprehenſion: that the plague | 
had gotten into one houſe. In the end, towards the end of 
- Ee the king reſolved that the queen and ducheſs and 
all their families ſhould remain in Oxford, and that his ma- 
jeſty and his brother, with prince Rupert, and ſuch of his 
council, with other ſervants as were thought neceſſary or fit, 
would make a quick journey to Hampton-court, where the 
general might be every day and return again to London at 
night; and his majeſty gave ſuch orders as were requiſite for 
the carrying on his ſervice, and ſo after two or three days 
ſtay there, to return again to Oxford; for no man did be- 
lieve it counſellable that his majeſt ſhould teſide long 
there, than the diſpatch of the Ty important buſineſ re- 
quired, and with this reſolution his majeſty made his j journey 
to Hampton- court. It pleaſed God, that the next week after 
his majeſty came thither, the number of 'thoſe who died of 
the plague in the city decreaſed one thouſand; and there Was 
a ſtrange univerſal Joy there, for the king's being ſo n 
the weather was as it could be wiſhed deep ſnow. and rk 
froſty, w 1 very probably ſtoptthe feeding of the infection; 
t ho it mig put an end to thoſe, who were already inſected, 
28 it did; for.i in a week or two the number of th 


e dead was 
very bile denn; The a came, and went as Was 


> toa further diſtance was thought inconvenient, 
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and after a fornight or three weeks ſtay, Us fefbrted W. 
the quicker diſpatch of all that was to be done, to go to 
Whitehall, when there died above fifteen hundred in a week; 

and when there Was not in a day ſeen a coach in the ſtreets, 
but thoſe which came in his majeſty” s train, fo much all 
men were terrified from returning to a place of ſo much 
mortality. Yet it can hardly be imagined, what numbers 
flocked thither from all parts upon the fame of the King's, 
being at Whitehall, all men being aſhamed of their fears; 
for- their own ſalety, when the king ventured his perſon.. 
The judges at Windſor adjourned: the laſt return' of the: 
term: to Weſtminſter-hall, and the town every day filled: 
marvelouſſy: and which was more wonderful, the plague: 
every day deereaſed-; upon which the king changed his: 
purpoſe, and inſtead of returning to Oxford, ſent for the 
ueen and all the family to come to Whitehall, ſo that be 
fore the end of March, the ſtreets were as full, the Ex- 
change as much-crowded; and the people in all places as 
numerous, as they had ever been ſeen, few perſons miſſing 
any of their acquaintance, tho“ by the weekly bills there 
appeared to have died above one hundred and threeſcore 
thouſand perſons: and many who could compute very well, 
concluded that there were in truth double that numb r who 
died; and that in one week, when the bill mentioned fix thou- 
ſand;. there had in truth burden thouſand died; the fre- 
quent death of the clerks and ſextons of pariſhes hindered 


it without any certainty, was the vaſt number that was 
buried in the fields, of which no account was kept then 
of the Anabaptiſts and other ſectaries, who abounded in.the 
city, very ſew left their habitation; 4 multitudes of them 
as; Whereofi: no — OT; ENT: officers had notice; 


bat | 


the exact account of every week; but that which left | 


1 % 


4A they * * buriak ä to hair own. fancies in all 
gardens, or the next fields. T oh greateſt number of thoſe, 
who died, conſiſted of women and children, and the loweſt 
and pooreſt ſort of the people: ſo that, as I ſaid before, 
few men miſſed any of their acquaintance when they re- 
turned, not many of wealth or quality, or of much con- 
verſation being dead ; yet ſome of either ſort there were. 

The. bügel of the king and of all about him was, that 
che fleet might be ready and at ſea with all the poſ- 
ſible expedition, and in order towards this there was leſs 
diſturbance and interruption, than could reaſonably have been 
expected, a univerſal chearfulneſs appearing in all who could 
 obſtru or contribute towards it. The people generally being 
abundantly ſatisfied in the king's choice of the commanders ; 
prince Rupert was very much beloved for his confeſſed cou- 
rage by the ſeamen, and the people believed that they could 
not but have the victory, where the general eee Who 

only underwent unquietneſs and vexation from the tempeſ⸗ 
tuous humour of his wife. She from his return from Ox- 
ford, and from the time that ſhe had the firſt intimation, 
that the king had deſigned her husband for the command 
of the fleet, was all ſtorm and fury; and according to the 
wiſdom and modeſty of her nature poured a thouſand full- 


© _ mouthed curſes againſt all thoſe who had contributed to 


that counſel. But the malice of all that tempeſt fell upon 
tze chancellor; ſhe declared that this was a plot of his to 
remove her husband from the king, that he might do what 


he had a mind to, and threw all the words at him, which ſhe 


had been accuſtomed to hear, accompanied with her -good 
wilhes of what ſhe would have befal him. But the com- 
pany ſhe kept, and the converſation ſhe was accuſ- 
| tomed to, could not propagate the — far, and the 
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0 Nen les ſo, becauſe: his wiſe was: ho e treibe i 

n to be. He was. Incelas igable in | 

— * hy the fleet might be 
e was already bt to Beſt and had ts 

leave of the king at Paris, whither he was not to retutn 


dezvous of all the ſhips to be at Breſt by | the m : 
ture was declared by boch Glen with B. Jer nr 

that king had appeared much "ables, at the ill accident» 4 

Bergen, which had fallen out merely by the accidents» 

weather, which had hin 

in the preciſe time, and he — Rill reſolved to detais 


which they reported he 


Swede wer. the Hollander, v 
Talbott, aſſured him he nee 
-onfirm, Mr. Clifford, who had beer and 
is before mentioned to be ſent aſter Gas by th + king to Den- 
mark, went from thence into Sweden, 9 ventry 
yet remained, with a project of ſuch a treaty, as would have 
been with little eee con ented to in Sweden, wi ns 


bithop of, Munſter, when he in 
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us to the D Dane, and many other „nt were granted 
which were very convenient to them. An ambaſſador like- 
wiſe arrived © in 'the nick of time from France, to diſpoſe 
them to a conjunction with Holland, and to warrant the 
performance — whatſoever the Hollanders ſhould promiſe; 
and likewiſe to undertake that France would protect them 
apainſt England; and therefore that they ſhould not ap- 
prehend any danger from a war from thence: and De Ruiter 
was now gone with the fleet for Bergen. Upon all thoſe 
motives concurring, in the ſame conjuncture, the poor king 
embraced that party, and then declared and complained that. 
the Engliſh admiral had broken the law of nations in violat- 
ing the peace of his ports, and endeavouring to fire his town, 
when he was boſpitably received and treated there under the 
otection of his caſtle : he denied, that he ever had made 
ſuch an offer or promiſe as Sir Gilbert Talbott ſtill char ged 
him with; and which he had not denied to Mr. Cli ond 
when he came firſt thither : but now he reproached Sir 
Gilbert Talbott for falſifying his words, at leaſt for miſtaking 
them, and ſending that the to king his maſter, which he gave 
him no liberty to do; and now Sir Gilbert found his errour 
in not having Ann from him, or his ſervant Gabell, in 
writing ſome evidence of the engagement. But after many 
| Indignities he left the court and returned to England. All 
Engliſh ſhips in Denmark or Norway were ſeized upon, 
and the perſons of all merchants and others, who were his 
majeſty's ſubjects: and to ſome of whom the king of Den- 
mark owed great ſums of money, which they had: lent to. 
him, were impriſoned, and their goods ſeized and confiſcated; 
All which proceedings * A, the king to. give the like 
orders, and to nen upon them as enemies, and to emit a de- 
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which he could never hive: done; but upon the invitation 
and promiſe of that king, which was evident enough by 1 che 
reception his ſhips had there, and expectation the governor 
had of their arrival, and his allegation that he expected that 
very night fuller orders than he had yet received, and laſtly 
his ing them to depart ſecurely after all the acts of 
| hoſtility had paſſed in the port; much of this was denied, 
with many indecent expreſſions and ſuch evaſions, as wry 
all that was faid, believed by equal confiderers; and fo 
war was declared: and then in the beginning of the year 
1666, a year long deſtined by all aſtrologers for the produc- 
tion of diſmal changes and alterations throughout the world, 
and by ſome for the end of it, the king found his condition 
ſo much worſe than it had been the laſt year, as the ad- 
dition of France and Denmark could make it; againſt all 
which and the prodigies which the year was to produce, 
and it did truly produce many, the king 8 pared with 
his accuſtomed vigour and reſo ution, tho the predigions 
had a ſtrange operation upon vulgar mind.. 
he proclamation of the war in France, and the ſeinups 
upon the eſtates of the Engliſh, with ſome circumſtances in 
the point of time, and other actions very unjuſt and unu- 
ſual, the great maritime preparations there, and the viſible 
aſſiſtance of force that was ſent thence to the Dutch, did 
not trouble nor hurt the king ſo much, as the ſecret and 
inviſible negotiations of that crown. From the firſt decla- 
ration of the biſhop of Munſter of his reſolution to make 
a war upon Holland, with which he acquainted the king of 
France before he reſolved it, and received ſuch an ane 


that made him very confident (as hath been remem 
fore upon his firſt addreſs to the king of Great Britain) chat | 
he — meet with no obſtruction from thence, * upon 
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onfidence — with the bung, d 
gent: 1 _ ey Fn aid to the biſhop upon his 
niſe and engagement, "lk he-would fix himſelf with his 
army within the territories of the States General before the 
winter was ended : that againſt the ſpring, when the king's 
fleet ſhould be ready for the ſea, he would at the ſame time 
warch with an army #3 twenty thouſand foot, and five thou- 

And; horſe into the heart of their country, and what the 
effect of that would have been in that conjuncture may be 
in ſome degree g ueſſed at by what hath ſince fallen out. But 
France from the firſt knowledge they had of his purpoſe, 
and before they declared on the behalf of the Dutch, ſecretly 
ſent to the neighbouring | princes not to join with the biſhop: 
and to do all that was in their power to hinder: his levies, 
prevailed on the elector of Brandenburg, who had — 
te the biſhop of a powerful aſſiſtance; and upon the ex- 
poctation of the reſtoration of Weſel and other towns then 
eſſed by Holland, totally to decline any con | 
3 upon e that a find his own account 
better from the friendſhip of France. The dukes of Lunen=- 
burg. who had made the biſhop believe that they would join. 

th him, and had made levies of ſoldiers to that purpoſe, 
ing argu ent of 5 with Holland; were 

7 Peri : C LE only: to deſiſt fr Om: 
5. 4 but to devlare: chimfelvbe-s enemies to the biſhop if 
be would not deſiſt; and that they would ſerve the Dutch 
with: their forces. When all: this could not diſcourage the 
biſh Up from P olec ting is intention, but that he ill . 
gathered troops, and gave new eme ee cer, 
prepared er their i. leties further in Ger 
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wy is bur offer d to receive HE entertain ee k in his own 
army. With this he ſent to the other princes of Gela 
and te che emperor Hinſelf; that if they did not prevent this. | 
ineurſion of the biſhop of Munfter;to' v hö h they all-wiſh'd 
well, they would'itvolve the empire in 4 wat. When alk 
this could not terrify the biſhop ho deſend If 
Bis d e to the king of Great Britain, that hy 
not enter into treaty, nor give over his enter prize without hit 
conſent; he drew is forces together "to a rendez vots, and 
had got permiſſion from the marquis of Caſtle Rodrigo 
chen S of Flanders, to make ſe vies in thoſe provitices, 
Avowing it; and marched wirt fs arviy into 
tat ions, and took a place or tivo, eveh in the 
cht of prince Maurice, whodriwas many of the States troops 
together as could be ſpared out of their gatrifons, but thought 
not fit te engage with them |! aftet he hach found in ſome 
let kirtriſnes that they Werd not fm, ſo that the biſhop- 
by the advantage of the ſituation of which he was poſſeſſed, 
begun to faffen himſelf in ful aſſurance of encreaſing! his army 
in ſprighe of ll: diſetraigelticrts before che ping; ace d le 
troops Cut of Flandels, afid ad 
ir e ers that they were well ad- 
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ſuch a par 5 his government, which as he hall no mind te 
| grant, fo he durſt not deny, having orders from Spain to be 
very careful, that no diſguſt might be given to France, which 
might give any occaſion or pretence or opportunity for a 
beach, which they well knew | was deſired and long d for. 
Upon this , permiſſion, the French troops:march'd-into F lan- 
ders, and in the firſt. place, whether in their way or out 
of their way they fell upon the levies which were made 
for the biſhop, and routed and diſperſed them or took them 
priſoners; * one place by the ſtrength of their quarters and a 
5 neighbouring church, they. defended themſelves, imagining 
the country would relieve them, without ſuſpecting that they 
bad licence and permiſſion to march through: but they were 
{ much inferior in number or ſtrength, that aſter ſome of 
them were killed, the reſt were = to throw down their 
arms, and. become priſoners . at mercy: the officers not 
comp ehending what declared enemy could fall upon them 
oſe quarters. With this triumph they marched and 
[uy with prince Maurice by the time the biſhop had 
notice of the diſaſter, and ſpeedily advanced upon his 
| quarters, and beat ſome of his troops. Upon this the poor 
_ biſhop, who inſtead of the ſupplies, and commiſſions, and 
other countenance, that he had reaſon. to expect from thoſe 
| Princes, who had been privy, and with great promiſes, en- 
cCouraged this enterprize, receiving every day arguments from 
them againſt his proceeding further, with many conjurations 
that he would entirely ſubmit to the king of France's de- 
termination, found himſelf neceſſitated to comply, and even 
| heart broken ſigned a treaty with the French, who then were 
careful enou 55 both of his honour and intereſt in the con- 
ditions ,with the Dutch, as of an ally, of whom, they meant 


tor make more uſe in another conjuncture. Upon all which x 
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the, biſhop bad been much more excufable, if he bad not 


not to have Jos, tho it had been due, and it may 


expended before he had any ſuch intention, and to which 


it cannot be denied he had moſt forcible com pulſions. 


This was the moſt ſenſible blow but the plague, that the 


king had felt from the beginning of the war; and was in- 
ſtance enough how terrible the king of France was to all the 


neighbour kings and princes, who had fo ſuddenly depart- 


ed NG their own inclinations! and reſolutions, and from 


their own intereſt, only upon his inſinuations, which became 
orders to them. And Spain, if they knew that, which all 
the world beſides diſcerned, could not believe but that France 
would break all treaties, as ſoon as the other king ſhould! 
he news of which was expected and provided 25 every 


die: 
week; but the drowſy temper of that monarch, who-had: 


been fo much diſquieted throughout his hols! reign, ex- 


tended ſo far only, as, to provide a ſtock of peace that would- 


laſt during his on time, that he faw would be very ſhort, 
and to leave his dominions and his infant ſon to ſhift for 
themſelves, when he was dead: and it was an unhappy 


maxim of that ſtate, that it was the: beſt husbandry to 


purchaſe preſent peace and preſent money, at how dear in- 
tereſt ſoever for the future; which would be aſſiſted with 
ſome new expedients, as Spain had always been. All theſe 


diſadvantages made the king the more ſolicitous to have but 


one enemy to ſtruggle with, tho! it were France: and there- 
fore he was very ſolicitous by all ways he could deviſe, to- 


make a peace with. Holland, and to leave Denmark to their 
awn inventions; and he had ſome: encouragement to believe 


that. it. was. not. impoſſleo ſeparate. Holland: ban France. 
0 ko 


% 


received, ſome of the kings money, even after he faw that 


he ſhould be obliged: to ſign the treaty, which he ought | 


1 


land 
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| They were ſenſible enough” that they had been 4 che 
matter, betrayed into the war by the poſitive "pro omiſe of 
aſſiſtance and a firm conjunction from Ft ance , iy the inſtant 
that the war ſhould be entered upon, without auy mention | 
of wediation or interpoſition for” peace, Which was againft 
. their defite; and that they had looked on yery u medly, 
or rather well pleaſed to ſee them beaten, my their 'own 
ns ae to raiſe 2 the gove! 7 ine 0 . 
F Aalen, — could not aedend itlelf with! its own. 
forces, a and that they depended wpon this war between Eng- 
d'the Dutch, as what muſt hinder both theſe * na- 
tions ſrom giving it aſſiſtat err and they as well knew wh 
their on portion muſt be, when WT ſereen was removed, 
that was their beſt ſecurity againſt ſo mighty a neighbour, 
and this De Witt himſelf, who was the chief ſup; 
e war, frequently obſerved and confeſſed to t ole, "oth 
lieved./to. have moſt truſt + and all thoſe advertiſements 
were tranſmitted to the king by thoſe whoſe integrity could 
not be ſuſpected, and who did not difſemble, being of the ſtates 
themſelves, to be very deſirous of peace, and very jealous of 
France. There was a gentleman, one Mr. Bewett, of a good 
family in France and born there; but long bred in Holland 
whilſt the wars were there, and bad been captain of the laſt 
prince of Orange 's horſe- guards, and in very particular 
favour. with him, by which he was married to a woman of 
Holland: very rich, and very nearly allied to many of thoſe 
Who had the greateſt influence upon the government, and 
was/now looked _ rather as a E vtchinan than a French 
man, and converſed moſt ſamiliarly amongft the burgomaſters 
er principa Perſons of the ſtates 3 * 
a ter 
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fter the death of the; plince. of. Orange, that troop' was 6; it ; 
| babes for 4 guard 15 the States, and was the only horſe- 
troop that remained conſtantly ly ia the Hague: and for the 
bett pleaſing the cople, it Was till called the prince ß 
Orange's guard, and continued to wrar the ſame livery it it 
bad always done, and the young” prince took much del oy 
to ſee them, and heard himſelfcalled by them their captain; 
nd the command thereof Bewett' pre feſſed and paid the 
fame de votion to him, that he had 4 to his father. This 
gentleman was generally beloved; and held a man of gi gre 
: Tocetity, brave in Point of courage, and of good parts, of 
and judgment; fave that he was immoderately given tov wine; 
and to The tel of it; which being the diſeaſe, or rather 


the health y made him not the worſe t 


of the WH | 42 th 
of, nor leſs fit for buſineſs. He was welliknown to tt 


ie King 
and well thou bro by him: an ihe had great Ae 
with ſome of the bed - cham er! and others inear the king, 
and truſted by bar. Ie had 7 Journey once ſincs 
the King's return into Eng land only to kiſs his e and l, 
and profeſs the ſame affection and duty he had ofter 
When his majeſt y was abroad, which Had always made him 
acceptable to him. He Was a bold / ſpeaker, aud rom 8 
time that the war was begun ag ainſt England, much in- 
veigh © d againſt the council, that de it; 75 very per» 
nicious to the affairs of that country, and in chew argument = 
uſed not more | freedom with any than with De Witt 
himſelf, who loved his perſon rand his ſpirit; and con- 
verſed very freely with him, tho he knew his friendſhips N 
were chiefly with the dependants ' upon the houſe of Orange, 
and with others of the States, who were of his c own. opinion ; 
with reference to the war: andithe p publiſhing. this opinion 
drew many of the greatelt t intereſt: among the burgomaſters 5 
Wet. Ih 8 to 


. 


1355 vernment, Ane 


to n n Nee conver ition, 3200 to "iu bj th * 
With theſe he conſulted freely, ee ee to 
procure a peace, and the miſchief that miſt attend the con. 
tinuance of the war, with good ſenſe 40dudgme 
conſultations were always in the exereiſe of drinkipg, lets 
never ended without the utmoſt exckis, tho witbout noiſe, 
or diſquiet, or uokindneb, Which ate: never the effects of 
thoſe exceſſes among that people. Aſter the firſt battle, 
when the Dutch wers ſa tuch beaten, and the / people 
in that conſternation, that they called aloud for peace, 
and libell'd all thoſe who Ein FH to. be againſt it: 
and amongſt thoſe, De Witt -principally; who had the more = 
enemies, 121. peace the more friends, 87 differences 
which had ariſen amongſt the 7 ad of the fleet upon 
the death af Opdarii-and upon the diſgrace which Trumpe 
bad undergone. by the power and injuſtice, they ſaid, of 
De Witt, upon ; perſonal: e at boca. he was known. 
to have great affection for the prince. of Orange, and Van 
Trumpe himſelf. (as hath been Hid) was not only of much 
intereſt amongſt the ſeamen, but very. popular in the 80 
bad his ſiſters married to burgomaſters 
ſome of the greateſt towns, ſo that the diſgrace of kim 
increaſed the number of De Witt enemies; 15 in this 
con juncture Bewett cu ltivated, the beſt he ceuld, all thoſe 
ill humours, how mutinous ſoover, which grew moſf im 
portunate for peace. Yet without any reflection upon the 
perſon of De Witt, with whom he was known by the 
company he moſt kept, to have much familiarity, and whom 
he did at that time really believe to be N i ö 8 
and declared he did think ſo to thoſe, who Ene 4 
traty : yet. they did not think the worſe of him 1 ting 
*Y cived, ö being aſſured he — never deceive 875 for 
91 A 0 Want 
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want of: nnn 4 But he took en 99 this Kuens 
diſtemper, and of the rejudice the people had: againſt him, 
to talk very frankly" 0. "yy Witt; of both, and admired, 
hat ſince he did, as he? pro oſſed, deſite eace, that be 
would not find nd owe pep reladubbive: the people, which | 
was neceflary for his andere; and it might eaſily be 
effected 85 giving abeginning to ache a conſultation, as might 
Look te an accommodation.” De Witt had his ſpies 
in all! places, wry knew well what company Beue t moſt de- 
lig eo] in, tho his acquai itarice was univerſal and agreeable 
to all wen; and he was informed too of his particular be- 
Haviour wich reference to' him, and that he did conſtantly _ 
and confidently vindicate him from many imputations! in the 
preſenee of thoſe; who were not pleaſed with his contradic- 
tions: ſo that he looked upon him as his friend, and one 
that might by his intereſt and credit divert ſome of that 
popular envy and malice, of Which he had no contempt, 
but much app rehenſion. He renewed his former Profeſſions 5 
of his deſire "of feed, and gave ſo good reaſons for it, as 
mi ight naturall y gain belief , amongſt which, one was alwitys . 
ment "jealouſy of Fratice,” which he Kad, tho it had at 
: lad declared the war againſt 'England; which they ought to 
have done ſo long befor 2; was of to dtaw England into ſome 
conditions, ; which might; facilitate their own enterprize upon 
Flanders Which it concerned” them to prevent by all the 
ways s poſſible; of ' which mn Would be ſo probable as a 
peace between England and them, which Would imme? 
diately make each 1 lieitous for their own intereſt. But hour 
to ſet any thing at- might contribute to this, he 
bene bz and th doing t  whcth the other Propoſed by 
declarin birnfelf, Was the may age to Hacken All the Pro: 
viſions? or war, "the 0! f which would moſt ad- 


| 2 it: ; Vance | 


ficſt ſee and approve, 


that he] 
| good opinion; he bad the honour to be Known to h 


to write nothing, but what he ſhould. firſt { 


which the other conſented. 


look upo n de V 


te expected ſome overtures to. ariſe. 
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vance a peace, ) 78 . 
friends in ar c Hic | 


a - 1 the 46 gue, 12 0 ; . of Monſ. Boverwntes 
a perſon in his ann: and fortune in the firſt funk. Her 
offered to him, that he would himſelf write ſuch a letter 
to the lord Arlington in his own name, which he 
without which he w. would not Galla, 
as ſhould 2515 teſtify his on good. wid] hes for a Peace perl 
ro the: two nations, which were not unknown to the King 
himſelf, and would make ng other mention of him, tl 

id teaſon to believe, that Monſ. Pe Witt (in v! ho 


place) would not | 2 unwilling to promote any good over 
ture, that ſhould bs made. 7 ſome debate, he was con- 
tent that he ſhould write, provided that e promiſe. 
ge, oe would 

he s ei ve, t 
Upon this encouragement. | he gun hi 1 lence. 
with the lord Arlington, and acquainted his boſom friends; 
with it, to diſpoſe hem the more to ho e for peace, and of 
1tt as not averſe to it: but what he wrote... 
was ith ſo much warineſs, being dictated upon the matter 
by the | penſioner, chat it could draw no other anſwers from 
the ſecretary but of the ſam Aub. with expreſſions of his, 
majeſty's as of peace, and eſteem; of De Witt, and as if 
from Wegen. Thi 


ſtill bring the anſwers to bi Which 


telligence had not been long, on A r 
1595 the fincerity of De Witt, and 
ot io, wells inc d pe | 


C uh 


we 11 * 


ene 
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and more pet Düne and leſs apprehenfive of the. 
people; as he found them more compoſed, and a greater con- 
currence in making all things ready for the fleet: all which 
1 5 obſervations he likewiſe imparted to lis companions, Who 
were glad to find him begin to be undeceived, and from that 
time he was apter to concur with them in this fiercer coun : 
cils, how to compaſs a peace in ſpight of him by a maſoti ty 
of votes in the ſtates, with the help of the people, r 
accidental ſuppreſſion whereof, there were no other forces” Ou 
in view than thoſe horſe guards that were commanded by 
him. Hereu pon he took a new reſolution; but would not 
loſe the advantage he had by the Knowledge De Witt hid. 
of his correſpondence, and therefore ſhewed' him a letter 
that he had received from the lord Arlington; in Aten he 
preſſed him to inform him what particulars would diſpofs 
the States to peace, and to ſeparate from the French; anc 
had ſent him a cy pher for the more free and ſaſe communi- | 
cation; which cypher he had depoſi ited in the hands of De 
Witt: and having received his directions and obſerved thenn 
by uſing the ſame cy pher, which the other examined and 
kept, and hoped by the anſwer to put an end to that cor- 
reſpondence, of bbc! he grew weary and leſs con ident of 
the perſon, be -auſe he heard that he Was grown leſs jealous 
in his defence than he had been. ert up n this grew 
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Wen a füll account of the ſtate of the councils at the 1 
diſcovety tt W at De Witt did not in truth de ; 
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peace, nor would, ns to it, 1 upon very n 
terms, whereof ſome. were mentioned in bis letter in cypher, 
Which he had dictated; but that he was moſt aſſured 
he ſhould be compelled. at the next aſſembly of 
to ſubmit to more reaſonable conditions; he. gave the ra 
an account of the ground of his confidence ane information 
of the — who were combined together to preſs it in 
the Sta tes, among ; which there were Een, of the greateſt 
po ance of d meſ- 
2 age 1 5 "ited, the kias = ſhould ent to the States-gene- 
ral at hy time of their, convening ; in which there was no+ 
thing contained, againſt which any thing could be objeQ- 
ed in his majeſty s behalf: and upon the delivery thereof 
there would few fo adhere to De Witt, that he ſhould: not 
be able to prevent a treaty, tho France Ihould prote 
-againſt 1 it. He ſent likewiſe at the ſame time, and: by the 
fame. perſon „another cypher. to the lord Arlington, with 
direction that ſuch letters, as were intended for the view 
of the penſioner, the former cypher ſhould be uſed ; and in 
the other letters, which were to be concealed from him, 
which were ſor the moſt part to contain intelligence a 
advice againſt him, the cu cyphzr was only to be made 
uſe of. Theſe informations by Sylvius, who was a man of 
parts, and had depet 2ndance upon the duke c IorK, 


meant not to return into a 


Holland, except upon a pre 11 
' occaſion, when be durſt adventure to > Hos being looked 
as an 9 n 555 As H Inga „having been 

1 there, ane nts 
votice of, I ſay 
be worthy to bigs 


vell donſid ered, 5 conſered wich the 
r ay the. \hole,and. appointed: the lor Bo 
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arable. In fine, he gave a per- 
ick he was inſtructed, with'grea 
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chancellor, to Be wett and 
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che" int 0 


et In 2 4 4 


8 dealer 


een rted, 'to dei what * 
part, nothing was conſiderable 
to the States at all, and what he f 
writing there ſeemed to be no objectior 
gainſt what they adviſed, which was no n M4 
former] 7 wrote, and always faid to their — — 
bis might be a more favorable conjuncture for the 
ception of it, and hearkening to it, his majeſty was reafon 
believe. thole, who meant to ſecond and promote it 


14 Was 


their own reaſons ; and therefore the time, and 
of the delivery of it, was: left to be reſolved amor 
ſelves.; the king having no miniſter there to preſe 


way that they To thought of, was, that Bewett ſho 
the proper time deliver it to De Witt, -who durſt py 0 n- 
ceal it: and if he ſhould, there would be ways AG to 
publiſh i it to bis reproach; nor could he take any a vantage 
of Bewett for his correſ pondence with their enemies,” beca 
it had been entered into with his approbation: but for the 
better ſecurity in the ſending it, and the better information 
0 f the perſons engaged, of all the reflections which 
by the king gy — thoſe with who! 
by his majeſty's order, it was thought be 
return; and if Bewett thought * deelin 
the king 8 letter, and no — 5 could 
6 deliver ry of Ls he. $5090 P reſent. i iti 

o his 

to o l . own i pretences ſine 
bis 1 miſiek, and that he 


hand. being the concurrent opinion of all, 
And The gentleman ; himſelf willing to undertake it, Silyius 5 
Wag F in the debate of the n matter, 
t chancello A r, what he thought « ol t 
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e very glad, that the Sturez would 8 
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depending wholly upon their own- 
The reſt; who beende 
than the chancellor had, who thought xs * ra 
and integrity as . — aa Belleved he ork hve" 
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he heard of his laſt miſbtans, which he did 
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outro 5 um. | ave he par 
of the-c dangers he had claped for them, and 
what. great x matters had been offered to him, 
parted from the ir intereſt, watt e 0  plotito cons 
tain all that he: fancied, it -might! bas When 
Jarliament at Oxford was prorogued, it was tof a day in 
; April; but the king bad reaſon to believe that they: 8 
13 not ſo ſoon be in good hamous enough to give more n 
ant ch. Was the: princi Dat end 9 
„ dregs c of - the pla us fill remaining and venting; it's ma- 
Xx lignity in many. bara every week, his nn 
it to diſpenſe 8 their attend; at time by al rot 
| Cclamation-; and he cauſed it that day toi be: Pongyel t6 
1 the twentlerh;of September allowing Un the i 
1 5-7] the court. abounded ; in all its 3 thore hadi bee been ſotne 
1 during, the abode at Oxford that the, queen ad been 
＋—z with child, and whilſt that hay laſted, the-king lived with 
Ty more conſtraint and z and prepared to make bimſelf 
8 worthy of. that: blefling ; there are many ae add to be- 
| nt — good inclinations, that f 4 God 
| d youchlaſed to hare given him a child he que 
Hos bloſſn in Vt to haye merited it fron him; hewouyldhave teſtis 
| ordinate, appetites. and delights); and. aa 
ouſſy baye applied himſelf, to fis government; 
$-.of money and 
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8 15 5 ajefty bad miſcarried of a ſon, ſuffered ” 
in to be total convinced by thoſe ladies, and the ; x 
lid as pofitively-believe that ſhe never had; 1 
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declined in favour, was now greater i in pow r than ever, 
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they broke in afterwards upon him mn. to all the 
KL berſelf, who every day, as Was faid (1 Log grew in 
ower and credit, did not yet preſume, to interpoſe 


4 e in any 
other b buſineſe, than in giving all the imaginable countenance 


ſhe. could to thoſe who deſired to depend apon her; and in 
their right as well as her own, in depreſſing the credit of 
thoſe, who ſhe knew withed her's much leſs than it was ; 
but i in this laſt argument ſhe was hitherto wary, and took 
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10 as was ſaid beſore, the king, who was in his nature 
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inclined to make interpretations of many v ords and actions, 
wh ch might reaſonably. | other apprel enſions, Was 
as incapabl e of any infuſions, 3 5 5 might t leſſen his confi- 

dence 1 in his brother, as any noble and virtuous mind could 
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1112 luftre in which the duke of Anjou rech in France; 
And having received many infuſions from the queen of the 
_ Fe defect in the cuſtoms of England in providing either 
7H for the reſpect or for the ſupport of the younger ſons of the 
crown; ſhe thought that the chancellor ſhould rather ufe his 
credit for the enlarging that narrowneſs, which the king was 

enough difpoſed to, than to reform their vir wth | a. 

- of this enough. 

The plague had really lezte away He 8 eſtroy d 01 ma- 

ny ſeamen, Ste 55 and the places adjacent, which were 

their common habitations, being almoſt depopulated, that 

now all other obſtructions being remov'd, there ſeemed even 

an pff) to procure failors and mariners enough to 

ſet out the fleet, inſomuch as they found it neceſſary to 

. preſs: many water-men, and disfurniſhed all merchant-ſhips, 

0 which were prepared to be ſet out to the plantations or to 

other places of trade, all which turned not ſo much to benefi it 

one way, as it did to lofs another way: but the beſt way 

to expedite all things, was the two admirals going to the 

fleet themſelves, that they who reſolved to go might haſten 

thither, and that they who had no mind to go, might 

of ſhame likewiſe accompany them; there appeared bret 

unanimity and conſent between them, only prince Rupert 

Had a great « defire to £0 in a ſhip apart, and that they might 

not be both but, upon debate it, appeare Ito 

be Lapracftesble, and Nw in a time of action the orders, 
could not be the fame, if they who' gave them were not 
together and in the fame place, and fo the prince was perm. 
Taaded' not to be poſſitive in that particular, g "and. ſo they 


4 


both went together, and took leave - 255 ing towards the 
end of April; and laboured fo effectually, as they wefe both 


„ en of * — and indeftgabl induf ry 1 in ſue : 


10 


conjunctures, that they . the fleet out to ſon {hs 5 
fitted and provided by the middle of May, with which they 
_ preſently. viſited the coaſt of Holland, and took many prizes; 
and, by the intelligence they met with, concluded that the 
: Dutch fleet would not be ready in a ravitth; of which they 
gave the king advertiſement, and returned i into the Downs; 
and prince Rupert, at the fame time, exprefſed his in- 
clination to go bimſelf, with part of the fleet, to meet the 
duke of Beaufort, who was reported to be under fail,” to 
join with the Dutch; and that they would not put to ſea, 
till they foreſaw that they were like to join about Calais : 
at or near the ſame time, the lord Arlington received in- 
telligence, that the Dutch were not yet well manned, and 
that the ſhips, which were in the Texel, and were to 
pin with the others, under De Ruiter, in. the Weclins, 
were more unprovided; ; though, at the fame time, fecre— 
tary M orrice (who had always better intelligence from 
Holland) was aſſured from thence, that all the ſhips im 
both places were ſo ready, that they would join within very 
few days. But the lord Arlington, who thought he ought 
to be mote believed, received as poſitire advertiſement "og 
France; that the Jake of Beaufort ſet fail from Breſt 
ſuch a day, and tho the wind bad not been yet directly Py 
vourable for him, it was concluded, that he muſt be welk 
in; rt a ee my td 
n this there 


erg © 888 430 Ice pe ER, Rage might take 
eourſe he had propoſe , for the convenience was agreed TO 
0 8 very w 15 the French could be meet 1 OO ; 

. . ehe on: however the cou 1 5 Was o yr ary, that gt 


eee 
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lg not to ſend poſitive orders for is” dividing the fleet, 
e by many accidents: might produce incomveniences; | 
ar ue ſenditwo of the council to the fleet, with an 
account of all the intelligence, and the refleQions Which 
occurred to the king upon it; and wh teupon Sir George 
Gmertt and Sir William Coventry were preſently fent; 
and carried ſuch orders with them, as would be neceſſary, 
if the general had not other intelligence, or did think that 
the divifion was not liable to more objection than had beer 
in view; and this caution'I ſet down more particularly, be- 
Lo 93 the council after underwent reproaches, which it did 
not deſerve; The two councellors uſed ſuel expedition, anc 
found ſo good conveniences by land and water, that they re 
turned the ner day with an aceount, that the ſtate of the 
Putch fleet was confirmed to be the ſame, that his majeſty 
had heard; and chat they believed the other concerning the 
duke of Bedufort to e very probable: whereupon T ey had 
. «concluded with a nne conſent and approbation, that 
prince Rupert ſhould take twenty of the thips, which he 
had already choſen, to meet the French, tho they were ſu 
perior in x ber, whilſt the general #emidinedin As Do un 
* „and in erder to this that prince Rupert went 
on bland his hi p, before they came away; and the rather, be- 
cauſe the Wind was ſo much againſt him, that his majeſty's 
rders, if he foun 4 285 to ſend any, would be ſure for 
eme days to find him upon the weſtern coaſt: and the wind 
that was againſt tan! was ſo favourable to the duke of 
Be Beaufort, that it was probable they might ſpeedily meet, 
E. nd in a e to | be e wiſhed. FO king fawn 0 et 
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to meet with them. It was about two of the clock i in the 
aſternoon when the engagement begun, and the Engliſſi had 
got the wind, which was ſo high that they could not carry 
out their lower tiers: the deal was ſo ſhattered in his 
rigging and maſts, that he was compelled to get off, and 
anchor, that he might mend what was amiſs; and many of 
his ſquadron had their main yards ſhot off, and received ſuch. 
damage in their tackling, which was the chief aim of the 
Dutch, that they could hardly govern their ſhips ; and by 
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this means the enemy got the wind, and the battle continued 


with great fierceneſs and loſs of many men on both ſides till 
nine or ten of the clock at night; when all were willing to 
have ſome reſt. That night: was ſpent in repairing maſts 
and rigging ; and at fix of the clock in the morning the 
battle begun: again with the ſame fierceneſs, and laſted. 


till night; and that day the Dutch ſuffered much; and one 


of theſe vice-admirals was boarded, and afterwards ſunk; as 
many of their other ſhips likewiſe were: ſo that they begun 
to fall off, when ſixteen new great ſhips came to their 


aid, which gave them new courage, 80 that they re- 
newed and rf the fight with great Aae and | 


killed many men of the Engliſh, and diſabled many of 
the ſhips, till the night again parted them. Upon the ac- 


count the general received that night, and the new ace &s 


of force to the Dutch, he thought it neceſſary to retire ; 
for tho he had loſt no ſhip, very many were ſo diſabled; 6:33 
there was reaſon to fear the wind they. would hardly. hald | out | 
to recover the ſhore ; and thereupon hę cauſed all thoſe {1 
to be put before the wind and make all the fail they: cl 


and himſelf with ſixteen ſhips in the breadth went in the wig * 


Vor. . „ | came 


2 2 
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which, as ſoon as the enemy e. they ba 2d; der 1 5 3 5 


_onl 


confidence on both ſides; the Dutch continuing their old 


=. and to defend themſelves ag being boarded, which the 
E .. Engliſh moſt intended and laboured to do, But the deſign// 


| cane not within reach of WAR till "0 a clock i in 
the aſternoon; and then tho they ſhot hard, ed very 
linte harm; the tern pieces of the Englith over reaching their 
boardſides, which made many of them get off as quickly 
as ; they could; but by this time the Engliſh deſcried. about- 
wel by fail of ſhips ſtanding towards 2 which they con- 
duuded to be prince Rupert (as it proved) and ſo being earn- 
eſt to join, they edged up towards them, but ſo unfortu- 
nately that many of the flag-ſhips were on ground off the 
. Galloper fand, Ka with much ado they all got off ſafe, the 
Royal Prince only excepted, which for this laſt age, and till 
the late war, was held the beſt ſhip in the world. This 
brave ſhip ſtuck ſo faft, that no art or induſtry could move 
her; ſo that the enemy, when they found they could not 
carry her off, ſet her on fire, and took the captain Sir George 
Askewe and "all the company priſoners, and without diſtinc- 
1 uſed all with great barbarity, in which they pretended 
to uſe retaliation. That night prince Rupert joined them, 
and then they bore to the northward, that they might get clear 
off the ſands; and thereby the enemy got the wind again. 
The fourth day of the battle, which was the fourth of June, 
the enemy being to windward about three leagues, the 
general in the morning made all ſail towards them, and 
they lay with their ſails to their maſts to ſtay for him, which 
they would not have had the courage to have done, if they 
had not had intelligence from the priſoners” of the prince, in 
how. tattered a condition the fleet was. The battle begun 
about eight of the clock in the morning with extraordinary | 


ud to ſpend all their ſhot upon the rigging and maſts, 


of the othiers ſuccbeded better, ia ; 0 eb chat one of the 
vice · admirals of a ſquadron, and other of the beſt ſhips were 

0 diſabled, that they bore off from the battle that they melt 
mend and repair, which gave no ſmall encouragement to 
the enemy. But the two generals were invincible, and 
continued the battle all the day in ſeveral forms, and by the 
advantage of the wind fired fix or ſeven of their ſhips and 
funk "others and had two or three of their own likewiſe = 
ſunk ; and between fix and ſeven at night as if by conſent, 
and no doubt both ſides were very weary of the encounter 
they ſeparated without looking after each other, and haſten- 
ed to their ſeveral coaſts, and many of the Eng liſh being 
ſo hurt in maſts, yards, rigging and hulls, many of then 
wanting men to ply their guns, and their powder ana 
ſhot near ſpent, that with very much difficulty they got „ 
into harbour; and ſo concluded that great action, wherein 
either fide pretended to have” "Pang want bots loft. very 55 

much. F 
The next day 118 the” battle was Pente k in ting held 5 
ld and repairing their rigging, that they might be able 
to reach the coaſt ; and when they came near it, the ge- 
neral called a council about diſpoſing thoſe ſhips; which 
could not remain at ſea, and ſent them to ſuch ſeveral places 1 
as they might be ſooneſt repaired in; and gave every | 
captain very ſtrict order, that all poffible diligence and 
expedition ſhould be uſed, to get their ſhips ready and fur: | 
niſhed with whatſoever was wanting; and the commiſſioners. | 
of the navy were required to be affiftant in all places; and 
ſo wonderful diligence was uſed (which appeared almoſt, 
incredible) that by the ſeventeenth day of the ſame month, 
within a fortnight after ſo terrible a battle, it was gathered | 
5 > ON to a n ezvous to the Buoy of the Nore. The 
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; En gliſh, and 


advantage of the wind they bore away farther 4 the 
Engliſh. could follow; however here they took vice-ad- 
miral Banker, and bis ſhip of Tee uns and three 
hundred men was burnt, and another ſhip 5 
and three hundred men was likewiſe taken and burnt, which 
the generals thought better than to undergo the poſſible 
inconvenience of Keeping them; and ſo they kept as cloſe 
to the enemy in the night as they could do. The next 
morning they uſed all their ſails, and deſigned to board De 
Ruiter, which the wind leſtening they could not effect, he 
= fighting very well, but running faſter, and ſo tho very 
well purſued he got into his faſtneſs at the Weclings, | 
with thoſe who were neareſt to him; but the reſt, who were 
further off, and were like to have- the benefit of: the night 
tacked about, which they who attacked De Ruiter per- 
ceiving, and that they could follow him no further, and 
that the reſt were five and forty ſail, they followed them: 


my made as e's haſte: * to meet with tlie F rench, 

0 were ms day ſtill expected, than to fight with the 
ept as near to their on coaſt, as convenient. 

17 pron could; ſo that how ready ſoever the generals were 


| SE had never left their ſhip) with the fleet, by the Igth 
of the month, the winds were ſo averſe, or ſo calm, that it 
was the four and twentieth day of that month, before they 
could teach the fight of the enemy; and the. next day 
which was the 2 5th, the Engliſh made all the ſail they 


could, and by ten in the morning engaged in as hot an en- 


counter as had hitherto been in any battle, and tho the 
Dutch ſeemed not to fight with the ſame ſpirit and mettle, 


yet the battle held till two in the afternoon, when by the 


ſevent y guns 


the generals doing all that they "IT with their ——. 


10 to N e between them and the coaſt; but the wind, 
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they eſcaped, which great en Sen in the 
whilſt ſome officers T 485 prime and moſt unque 
courage charged and accuſed ot ers, who bad always 
great teſtimony that they durſt do any thing; of baſe 
clining to fight when the enemy was in their power, at 
choſe rather to ſuffer them to eſcape, than to encounter them: 
and this diſpute and expoſtulation. u 
many ſeconds, divided the generals one declari 
on the one fide, the other on the other; but 
it aſide till they ſhould be at more leaſare)! 1 
venience to determine it. The 
thus ſcattered the enem 
the Texell and the Huye, and took urn arg 
 bomeward and outmrard. PORDS, ; of 7 
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| captain e one | kirk. 185 ich 6 
in the 1 e Everſhata and Van 
given De Witt ſo great an a vantage, that i 
he had not made his eſcape be had be ged 
from that time had alwa: 78 been on board ] 
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ing of their ſhips. there, as being out 


in England; ſo it raiſed great thoughts | 


ft to attempt a place near chieHlaye; hich | 
vas ſo locked in the land, that it was always looked upon 
as ſecure, and where all . laden at / mſterdam for the 
were rb gn bout 


the com pany came 
gethe _ ; nd fas never. a. invaded 3 in any war; and by 
it was a 32 0 vil age called Schelling, Which had 
d ho ers inhabited by and for en- 

en. This enterprize was committed to 
Si Robert 3 a very bold and expert man, who win a 
ſm aa Ene very well manned, beſides a body 

upon occafic ion, an aſſiſted by 
iſſaulted it, that he burnt 

all the Dutch ſhips lying there, being of ineſtimable value, 
all outward bou nd, and ſome of them worth above one 
hundred thou ounds each ſhip. They burnt likewiſe 
the whole town » of Schelling, which conflagration, with 
t of the ſhips, appearing at the break of day ſo near 
| Amſterdam, put that place into that conſternation, that 
ede the -c f judg ment was come, not think- 

of the power or reach 

of any enemy, and no doubt it was the greateſt loſs that 
ſtate ſuſtaine | in the whole war, that is, greater than all 
t. And as this victory, if it can be called a vic- 
5, eben there is no refiſtance; occaſioned great triumph 
of heart in De 

Witt, and a reſolution of revenge before any peace thould 
be conſented. tax. "which my elf ed to a god degree 
"Favs: are no more ket hood of ths Dutch com- 
* out again, * about the fifteenth" of Auguſt the generals | 


. PE” . 


8 


proviſions, and ammunitions, havi gh upon — 
coaſt of Holland to take p tizes, and ſcouts to E 
intelligence, in What readineſs the enemies fleet was, an W 
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a little pink, that waited up 
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they came near. : 1 1 1 
er; and den | rel gr were f wy to Htle pal 1 
he next merning being the rſt "of beptetal 
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upon ths 5 of tits 4. loft the fight of the enemy, 1 
and believed that they had born in the night from „„ 
but when it was light, they found that they were to the 1 
leward as far as they could diſcover near St. John's bag 
beyond Calais: purſued them, and making 2 575 1 
1 for the fire-ſhips, which could not make haſte by reaſon oo 0 
of the bluſtering weather, it was four in the afternoon be- „ 
fore the fleet came up together to them. 8” 2M 
Ruiter made a ſhew "he would draw olf 
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n and the wind 
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1 or m continued v 
the fleet got 
here the Dutch ſtil 


under the ſhore at 
8 come out; ſo 


. 


1d, further out to 


_diſcovered _ the. of their f t a great 
o the lee ward, and fo: bore after them; and at 
all arrived at St. Helen's point; and tho the 


N 


t of France. In this tempeſt the French fleet 
had a very narrow. eſcape, by a providence they are ſel- 
dom without; a gentleman of goo, quality of that nation. 
returned at this time out of England they repaired 
vith as much libe ty, and had beth as Kindl | treated, as if 
there was no war, whilſt: no Engliſhman. could 


there: and landing at Calais, and finding that the duke of 


** 


Beaufort was every day expected, he diſpatched two or three 
rks to find him with information how and where 
Englit lay; one of which came ſo luckily to him towards 
che evening, that he changed his courſe, and by the dark - 
neſs of the night got into the road of Diepe, where he 
drop ped. is anchors. But hi vice· admiral xing the biggeſt | 
id the but one in the fleet, and carrying ſex | 
| { urſuing the courſe he was directe 
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medies of uke ts, whic h 


remed they were provided with; 
but the fire was tbo ravenous to be extinguiſhed with ſuch 
quaiitities of  watex as, thoſe inſtruments could apply to 
tit, and faffeed ſtill upon new materials, before it had 
T WW [it i375 $i w #31 iv nw ni i 

n raged furiouſly all that 
day, to that degree th men ſtood amazed, as ſpec- 


Et 
oer only, no now g ing what remedy. to apply, 
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only on bol ges ang, the greateſt apprehenſion was of 
the Tower, and all'conſiderations enter'd upon how to ſe- 


cure that place?*;but, in the night, 


and carried the danger from thence, but with fo great 
and irreſiſtible violence,. that as it kept the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets from grappling, when they were ſo near 
each other, ſo it ſcattered. the fire from purſuing the line 
it was in, with all its force, and ſpread it over the city; 
fo. that they who went late to bed, at a great diſtance 
from any place where the fire prevailed, were awakened 
before morning, with their own honſes being in a flame; 
and whilſt endeavour was uſed to quench that, other 


- 6 


| houſes were diſcourſed to be burning, which were near 
vo place from whence they could imagine the fte could 
come; all which kindled another fire in the breaſts of 
men, , almoſt as dangerous as that within their houſes, 
Monday morning produced firſt a fjealouſy, and then a 
Aniverſal reſolution, that this fire came not by chance; 
nor did they care where it begun; but the breaking out 
in ſeveral places, at fo great a diſtance from each other, 
made it evident that it was by conſpiracy and combina- 
tton; and this determination could not hold long, with. 
„ diſcovery of the wicked authors, who were concluded 
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Dutch And all the Fridkahy i) in the! kb tho 


 tO.berallabe 


| of ta kind, or if. they were firang ers of what nation ne 


they had inhabited the ſame places above twenty years, all : 2 | 


A Fry in an and ſome Myron iid kicks; thay wh were PRIN 
into priſon, and ſhortly after the lame conchifion compre- 
2 hended all the RAGS Catholicks, and Pa apiſts, who were 
in the fame predicament of- guilt, and. aer; and quick- 
17 found that their only ſafety conſiſted in keeping with- 
in doors; and yet ſome of Geb, and of c quality were taken 
by force out of their houſes and carried to priſon. When 

this rage ſpread as far as the fire, and every hour brought re- 

ports of ſome bloody effects of it, worſe than in truth they i; 

were, the king diſtributed many of the privy-council into 

ſeveral quarters of the city to prevent by their authorities 
thoſe inhumanities, which he heard were committed. In 
the mean time even they or any perſon thought i it not ſafe to 
declare that they believed, that the fire came by accident, 
and that it was not a plot of the Dutch, and the French, 
and the Papiſts to burn the city; which was ſo generally 
believed, and in the beſt company, that be who faid the 


contrary, was ſuſpected for a conſpirator, or at beſt a fa- 


vourer of them. It could not be conceived how a houſe, 


that was diſtant a mile from any part of the fire, could 
: ſuddenly be in a flame without ſome. particular malice, | 
and this caſe fell out every hour, when a man at the 


his houſe the beſt and moſt portable goods, becauſe the fire 


furtheſt end of Broad-ſtreet had made a ſhift to get out ß 


had approached near them, he no ſooner had ſecured them 1 3 
as be thought, in ſome friend's heuſe in Holbourn, Wick 


and none de near it, in a fudden flame; nor a th 


- b 3 belieyed a ſafe diſtance; but he faw that ver y houſe, 7 +: ; 8 5 4 
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þ "the place, where 4 


eat diſc 


W 
pulled and hal led and very i ill 1280 jor by wales to b 


ant to the Portugal am or, who was 4 Sf 
rought to them; and a ſubſtantial citizen was rea Vito take 
Ko hat man put his hand in his pc 
a fire-ball, upon which! 
zouſe þ medi on þ flv! Whereu pon being on the other 
de of the way, and ſeeing this, he cried out to the people 


to ſtop that gentleman, and made all the haſte he cou 
ſelf; but the ſeized upon him, and taken 
„which he was ready to ; and he 
1 nding Engliſh, they had uſed him 
wo e The lor Hollis told him | 


Hives 


he thought to be a 
de ball, into a hou 5 Thich was now on fire; and the "_ 
d diligently ſearched his pockets to find more of ch 
er e but found y 
nim of: the man ſtanding in great As zefftent to | vr 
red ; the lord Hollis asked him, what it was 
led out of 1 kety a and what it was be 
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Sf 15 to lay it W 


many of t 


the K of bread juft 1e door upon 
a board where he faid he laid it; and Boule on ie was 


* 


two doors beyond! it, hic 1 the man, cho was on 


fide of t this man put his . 
houſe as without ſtaying, preſently a after the fire br 
concluded to be the ſame hou 2 WI ich was very natu ral in 
the fright that all men were in; nor did the Lords t. 


5 * 


they were ſatisfied, ſet the poor man. at liberty; ; but as 


there remained ground enough of ſu 1 80 corr minitted h 
to the conſtable to be kn 1055 im in his ou wr houſe f 
ſome ours, when the would examine him 
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again. Nor were any p 
lame manner, a as multit 


eſpecially ey he e , prey 
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charged, when there was no fonable | grou nd. to 
but all ſent to priſon, where they were in much more e ſe- 


curity, than they could have been in full liberty, after they 
were orice known to have been ſ iſpected; and moſt of them 
nt to be upon that ground, and 
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ill afternoon, : and flung 
l quarters, the lg 
the days, e lig 1 th 
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light of the fire ſupplying. that of the ſun. And indeed, 


aye: was an eye witneſs of that terrible proſpect can 
never have ſo lively an image of the laſt conflagration, till 
he beholds. it, the a of all people in nenn dejection 
and diſcompoſure, not knowing where they could repoſe 
themſelves for one hour's ſleep, and no diſtance thought ſe⸗ 
cure from the fire, which ſuddenly ſtarted up, before it was 
ſuſpected: fo that people left thei houſes, and carried away 
their goods from many places, which received no hurt, and 
whither they afterwards returned again. All the fields were full 
women and children, who had made a ſhift to bring thither 
ſome goods and conveniences to reſt upon, as ſafer than any 
houſes where; they yet felt ſuch intolerable heat and drought, 
as if they had been in the midle of the fire. The king and 
the duke, who rode from one place to another, and put 
- themſelves into great danger amongſt the burning and 
falling houſes, to give advice and direction what was to 
be done, underwent as much fatigue as the meaneſt, and 
had as little ſleep or reſt, and the faces of all men appear- 
ed ghaſtly and in the higheſt confuſion. The country ſent 
in carts to help thoſe A. 3 people, who had faved any 
goods; ; and by this means and the help of coaches all the 
neighbouirng villages were filled with mor epeople than they 
'could well contain, and more goods than they could find 
room for; ſo that thoſe fields became likewiſe as full, as the 
other. about London and Weſtminſter, It was oblerved, 
that where the fire prevailed moſt, when it met with 1 
buildings, if it was not repulſed, it was ſo well reſiſted, 
that it made a much ſlower progreſs; and that when it 
had done it's worſt, that the timber and all combuſtible 
matter fell, it fell down to the bottom within the houſe, 
and the walls ſtood and incloſed the fire, and it was burnt 


out 


out without making a further progreſs in many of thoſe 
places, and then the vacancy ſo interrupted the fury of it, 
that many times the two or three next houſes ſtood without 
much damage befides the ſpreading ; in ſo much as all 
London ſeemed but one fire in the breath of it. It ſeem- 
ed to continue in it's full fury a direct line to the Thames 
fide, all Cheapſide from beyond the Exchange | through 
Fleet-ſtreet, in ſo much as for that breadth taking in both 
ſides as far as the Thames there was ſcarce a houſe or church 
ſtanding from the bridge to Dorſet-houſe, which was burnt 
on Tueſday night after Baynard's caſtle. On Wedneſday morn- 
ing, when the king ſaw that neither the fire decreaſed, 
nor the wind lefſened, he even deſpaired of preſerving 
Whitehall, but was more afraid of Weſtminſter Abby ; but 
having obſerved by his having viſited all places, that where 
there was any vacant places between the houſes, by which 
the progreſs of the fire was interrupted, it changed it's 
courſe, and went to the otherſide, he gave orders for pul- 
ling down many houſes about Whitehall, ſome whereof 
were newly built, and hardly finiſhed, and ſent many of 
his choice of goods by -water to Hampton-Court, as moſt 
of the perſons of quality in the Strand, who had the benefit 
of the river got barges and other veſſels, and ſent” their 


furniture from their houſes to houſes ſome miles out of 


the town; and very many on both ſides the Strand, who 
knew not whither to go, and ſcarce what they did, fled with 
their families out of their houſes into the ftreets, that they 
might not be within when the fire fell upon their houſes. 
But it pleaſed God, contrary to all expectation, that on 
Wedneſday about four or five of the clock in the afternoon 
the wind fell, and as in an inſtant the fire decreaſed, having 
burnt all on the Thame's fade to the new buildings of the 
. : c Inner 
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them was l 1 by 05 


ing 4: night's not be 10: . of n and if there hai 
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into that houfe, but laid hold on- Do” old buildings, 
u hich joined to Kam- alley, and ſwept all thoſe into Fleet- 


ſtreet; nd the other ſide being likewiſe deſtroyed to Fet- 


ter- ans, it advanced no further; but left the other part of 


Fleet; ſtreet to Temple · bar and af I the Strand unhurt, but 


what damage the owners of the houſes: had done to them- 


ſelves by endeavouring to remove, and it ceaſed in all 


other parts of the town near the fame time; fo that the 
greateſt care then was, to Keep good guards to watch the fire 
that was upon the ground, that it might not break out 
again; and this was the better performed, becauſe they who 
had yet their houſes ſtanding, had not the courage to ſleep, 
but watch'd with much leſs diſtraction; tho the ſame di- 
ſtemper {till remained in the utmoſt extent, that all this had 

fallen out by the conſpiracy of the French and Dutch with 


7 the Papiſts, and all gaoles were filled with thoſe who were 
every hour apprehended. upon that jealouſy; or rather upon 


ſome evidence that they were guilty of the crime; and the 
people were ſo ſottiſh; that they believed thatall the F rench 
in the town (which no doubt were a very great number) 


were drawn into a body, to proſecute thoſe by the ſword, 
who were preſerved from the fire, and the inhabitants of a 
whole ſtreet have run in a great tumult one way, upon the 
bh. 4p that the French were marching at the other end of 


j: fo terrified men were: with their on apprehenſions. 
When a night, tho far from being a quiet one, had ſome- 


what leſſened the conſternation, the firſt care. the king took 
Was, that the country 1 might ſpeedily fax ply markets in 


all Places, that they who had ſaved themſelves from burn- 
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not been extrabrdinary care and diligence uſed, many would 
bave periſhed that way. Fhe valt deſtruction of corn and 
all other forts: of proviſions in thoſe” parts where the fire 
had prevailed, had not only left all that people deſtitute of 
all that was to be eat or drunk, but the bakers and brewers, 
which inhabited the other parts, which were unhurt, had 
forſaken their houſes, and carried away all that was por- 
table; in ſo much as many days paſt, before they were 
enough in their houſes, to fall to their oceupations; and 
thoſe parts of the town, which God had ſpared and preſerv- 
ed, were many hours without any thing to eat, as well as 
they who were in the fields; and yet it can hardly be 
conceived how great a ſupply of all kinds was brought 
from all places within four-and-twenty hours ; and which 
was more miraculous, in four days in all the fields about 
the town, which had ſeemed covered with thoſe whoſe ha- 
bitations were burnt, and with the goods which they had 
faved, there was ſcarce a man to be ſeen; all found ſhelter 
in ſo ſhort a time, either in thoſe parts which remained 
of the city, and in the ſuburbs, or in the neighbour vil- 
lages; all kind of people expreſſing eee charity 
towards thoſe who appeared to be undone ; and very many 
with more expedition than can be conceived, ſet up little 
ſheds of brick and timber upon the ruins of their own 20 
houſes, where they choſe rather to . inhabit, than in more 
convenient places, though they knew they could not long 
reſide in thoſe new buildings. The king was fot more 5 
troubled at any particular than at the imagination which ug 
poſſeſſed the hearts of ſo many, that all this miſchief had _ 2} 
he ſaw. no colour to believe, he found very many intelli- 
gent men, and even ſome of his own council, who did 
Vol, II. 35 Ro Ws Ja» 
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really believe it; whereu pon he appointed the privy-coun- 

cil to fit both morning and evening to examine all evi- 
dence of that kind that ſhould be brought before them; 
4 and to ſend for any, perſons who had been committed to 
4 priſon upon ſome evidence that made the greateſt noiſe; 
11 and ſent for the lord chief juſtice, who was in the coun- 
= try, to come to town for the better examination of all ſug- 
. geſtions and allegations of that kind; there having been 
11 ſome malicious report ſcattered about: the town, that the 
= court. hal ſo great a prejudice againſt any kind of teſti- 
13 mony of ſuch a conſpiracy that they diſcountenanced all 
=_ witneſſes who came before them to teſtify what they knew; 
3 which was without any colour oſ truth; yet many who 


were produced, as if their teſtimony would remove all 
doubts, made ſuch ſenſeleſs relations of what they had been 
told, without knowing the conditions of the perſons who 
told them, or where to find them, that it was a hard 
wt matter to forbear ſmiling at their evidence; ſome French- 
1 men's houſes had been ſearched in which hind been found 
many of thoſe ſhells for ſquibs, and other fireworks fre- 
= quently; us'd in nights of joy and triumph; and the men 
= were. well known and had lived many years there by that 
= *. * trade and had no other; and one of theſe was the king $ 
| ſervant, and employed by the office of ordnance for making 
granadoes of al End, as well for the hands as for mor- 
tar- pieces; yet theſe men were look d upon as in the num 
a ber of the conſpirators, and remained ſtill in priſon till 
weeir neighbours ſolicited for their liberty; and it cannot 
=_ be enough wondered at that in this general rage of the 
3 people no miſchief was done to the ſtrangers, that no one 
of them was aſſaſſinated outright, tho many were ſorrily 
5 heaten. and bruiſed. 1 was a very odd accident that 
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e many in ds os were inclined to 1 zlieve;; 17 

and ſtartled others who thought the conſpiracy impoſſible; 
ſince no combination not very diſcernable could have 
effected that miſchief, in which the immediate hand of 

God was ſo viſible. Amongſt many Frenchmen who had 

been ſent to Newgate, there was one Hubert, a young 
man of five or fix and twenty years of age, the ſon of a 
famous watch maker of that trade in the city of Rouen; 
and this fellow had worked in the ſame profeſſion with 
ſeveral men in London; and had for many years both in 
Rouen and London been looked upon as diftraced ;. this 
man confeſſed that he had ſet the firſt, houſe on fire, and 
that he had been hired in Paris a year before to do it; 
that there were three more combined with him to do the 
ſame thing; ; and that they came over together into England 5 
to put it in execution in the time of the plague; but 
when they were in London he and two of his compani- 
ons went into Sweden and returned from thence in the 

latter end of Auguſt, and he reſolved to undertake i it, and 
that the. two others went away into France. The whole 
examination was ſo ſenſeleſs that the chief juſtice who was 
not looked upon as a man who wanted rigour, did not be- 
lieve any thing he faid ; he was ask'd who it was in Paris 
that ſuborn'd him to _ action, to this he anſwered that he 
did not know having never ſeen him before, and in the en- 
larging upon that point he contradicted himſelf in many 
particulars; being ask d what money he had received to per- 
form a ſervice of ſo much hazard, he had received but a 
piſtole, but was promiſed five piſtoles more, when he ſhould 


that no- body preſent credited any thing he ſaid; however 
they durit not light the evidence, but put him to a par- 
D d A | ticular, 


| have done his work; and many ſuch unreaſonable things + 
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mw REP L'E CT" ONS 
ticular, in which he fully confirmed all that he had faid 


before, that they were ſurpriſed with ' wonder, and knew 


not afterwards what to fay or think; they asked him if 


he knew the place where he firſt put fire, he anſwered, 
that he knew it very well, and would ſhew it to any body. 
Upon this the chief juſtice and many aldermen who fat with 
him, ſent a guard of ſubſtantial citizens with the priſoner, 


that he might ſhew them the houſe, and they firſt led 


him to a place at ſome diſtance from it, and ask'd him 


if that was it, to which he anſwered preſently, no, it was 
lower, nearer to the Thames. The houſe, and all which 


were-near it, were ſo covered and buried in ruins that 
the owners themſelves without ſome infallible mark, could 
very hardly have faid where his own houſe had ſtood ; but 


| this man led them directly to the place, deſcrib'd how it 
ſtood, the ſhape of the little yard, and the faſhion of the 


door and windows, and where he firſt put the fire, and 


all this with ſuch exactneſs that they who had dwelt long 


near it, could not ſo perfectly have deſcribed all particu- 
lars. This ſilenced all further doubts, and though the chief 
juſtice told the king that all his diſcourſe was ſo disjointed 


that he did not believe him guilty.; nor was there one 


nan who proſecuted or accuſed him; yet upon his own 
confeſſion, and fo ſenſible a relation of all that he had 
done, accompanied with ſo many circumſtances without 


the leaſt ſhew of compunction or ſorrow for what he had 


faid or done, nor yet ſeeming to juſtify or to take de- 


ght in it, but being ask d whether he was not ſorry for 


the wickedneſs, and whether he intended to do ſo much, 
he gave no anſwer at all, nor made reply to what was ſaid, 
and with the ſame temper died. The jury found him guilty, 


and he was executed accordingly, and tho? no man could 


a | imagine 
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imagine any reaſon why a man ſhould ſo deſperately throw 
away his life, which he might have faved though he had 
been guilty; ſince he was only accufed upon his own con- 
feſſion, yet neither the judges nor any preſent at the trial 
did believe him guilty ; but that he was a poor diſtracted 
wretch weary of his life, and choſe to part with it this way. 
Certain it is that upon the ſtricteſt examination that could 
be afterwards made by the king's command, and then by 
the diligence of the houſe, that upon the general jealouſy 
and rumour made a committee that was very diligent and 
ſolicitous to make that diſcovery, there was never any pro- 
bable evidence (that poor creature only excepted) that there 
was any other cauſe of that woeful fire, a the diſpleaſure 
of God Almighty, the firſt accident of the beginning in a 
baker's houſe, - where there was fo great a ſtock of faggots; 
and the neighbourhood of much combuſtible matter, of 
pitch and roſin and the like, that led it in an inſtant from 
houſe to houſe through Thames-ſtreet, with the ee 
of ſo terrible a wind to ſcatter and diſperſe it. 
Let the cauſe be what it would, the effect was very 
terrible; for above two parts of three of that great city 
was burnt to aſhes, and thoſe the moſt rich and wealthy 
parts of the city, where the greateſt warehouſes and beſt 
ſhops ſtood, The Royal Exchange, with all the ſtreets 
— it; Lombard ſtreet, Cheapſide, Pater-noſter- row, 
St. Paul's church, and almoſt all the other churches 
in the city; with the Old Bailey, Ludgate, all St. 
Paul's Church-yard, even to the Thames, and the 
greateſt part of Fleet-ſtreet ; all which were places the 
beſt Ababited; all burnt, without one houſe remaining. 
The value or Etimate of what that devouring fire con- 
kunied, , over and * the houſes, - could never be com- 
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n the ear, t e beginning of September, when. very. 
of the anden citizens, and other wealthy men were in 
whereof many had not left a ſervant in their 


more yy in Ihe: goodneſs. and kindneſs of their neigh- 
bours, than they could be in the fidelity, of a ſervant: 
and whatſoever was in ſuch houſes, was entirely conſun 
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me Where the | lawyers; had 


of abſent men, -w when t e 

houſes, as they had in many; places (eſpec erjean 

Inn in F lect-ſtxeet, with that part of t e Inner Jempfe that 

was next it, and White-Friars) there was ſcarce a man, to 
is lod gings ap | 


b rtained, in town; ; ſo. that whatſoeyes 
was t ere, their! money, e and papers, beſides the evi- 
ces of many men's s eſtates, depoſited in their hands, were 
11 but loſt, to a very great value; but of, parti hn 
men's oſſes could neyer be made any, cor 

an incredible damage that Was, 
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209 REFLECTIONS. 
multitude but by: force. T his kind of Aſcoutſe did not 
| pleas the king but was highly a oved by the company; 
and for the wit and pleaſantneſs o pro was repeated in all 
companies infinitely to the king's diſſervice, and corrupted 
the affections of the citizens and of the country, who uſed 
and afſumed the ye liberty to publiſh/ the ptofaneneſs 


and atheiſm of the court: and as nothing was done there 


in private, ſo it was made more publick by paſquins and 
bels, which were as bold with reflections of the broad- 
eſt nature upon the king himſelf; and upon thoſe in whoſe 
company he was moſt deli ghted, as upon the meineſt per- 
ſon; all men of virtue 7 ſobriety, of which there were 
very many in the king's family, were grieved and heart- 
broken with hearing what they could not chuſe but hear, 
and ſeeing many things which they could not avoid the ſee- 
ing; there were few of the council that did not to one 
another lament the exceſſes, which muſt be in time at- 
tended with fatal ä and for the preſent did 
apparently leſſen the revetence to the king that is the 
beſt ſupport of his royalty, but few) of them bad the 
courage to ſay that to his majeſty which was not ſo fit 
to be ſaid to any body elſe; nor can it be denied chat his 
majeſty did upon all occaſions receive thoſe advertiſe 
from hos 2th preſented: them to him, with patience and 
benignity, and without the leaſt: ſhew of diſpleaſure,” tho 
7 the: he concerned endeavoured no one thing more, 


p erſuade two that it was the higheſt preſump- 
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ſome articular members of it, than was. inclin' d to bellet 
that, #1 body of it Son to receive a reverence from the 

peo ople, or be locke, upon as a vital part of. the govern” 
ment, in which his m wjeſty (as hath been often ſaid before: 


* 


whe 


by. the ill Principles he had received in France, and the 1 


accuſtomed liberty of his bed- chan mber, was exceedingly 1 
and unhappily | miſtaken; for by the conſtitution of te 
1 11 * 5 
and the a and cuſtoms of the nation, 
as the 4 age and every member of it, is of the . 
ſole choice and election of him to that truſt, for the —_ 
eſt office, in the ſtate, though conferred likewiſe by the 


kin og himſelf, doth not qualif th e officer to be of the pri- 
4 M 74 14 4 2712 . 7. » 15 5 1 | ; i : 8 
| vy-council, or to be preſent. in it, fore by a new aſſigna- 1 


tion that honour is beſtowed on bim, a nd that he be fworn 
of the council; ſo the bo 7 of 3, 1 che moſt ſacred, and „ 
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of. the privy council. When it Was too much tak i 
REA of, that the king himſelf had not that efteem "vr 1 
conſideration of the 0 that was due to it, what they t 
did or ordered to be done, Was leſs Wir by the Opt”: 
and that diſreſpect every da) im bt d by the Want "of mm ‚³ÄRN 
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4 . delight in any thing as to ooh and oppoſe. what 
ſoeyer the chancellor or the treaſurer adviſed; and to re- 
verſe what, had been ordered upon that ground. And tho 
he had ſuck'd- his milk at the charge of the law, no 
man was ſo profeſt t an enemy to it; and to the Feen 
of it, and ſhewed no more reſpect to any thing paſſed and 
granted under the great Teal of #0 land, but ſpake againſt 
it with the fame confidence, as it had been a common. 
ſeroll of no ſignification which ind of behaviour in a 
perſon. unqualified by any. Re to ſpeak much in ſuch 
an aſſembly, as it had never been accuſtomed, 5 it W would 
haye found much re eprehenſion there, if it Rad not been | 
for. reſpe & to the The. A and if the Wn himſelf ad: not 


8 ha 


very e ak declared hin mſelf to be of his opinion; even in 


particulars, which 7 had ; cauſed to be propoſed to: a 
contrary. purpoſe. O ne day his m: ajcſty Alled* che cl 
cellor to him and compla lai in d very”; \much © 
that was aſſumed in the coffee-t oules, , which cl We 
places where the boldeſt calumitics and Feandals g 


| were raiſed, 
E diſcourſed a en a people who knew not each other, 


m4 * * 
} 


and came together only for that communication, d 
ſrom thence were propagate ed 'oyer the Kingdom ; and 


Ez 1 


mentioned. ſome particular rumours which bad been tel 4 
diſperſed from thoſe Fountains, which” on his ow! wir beha f 
he was enough diſp leaſed with ; and asked Big hat 1 was. 
to be done in it. The chancellor concurred with him. in 


the ſenſe of the ſcandal, and £ e miſchief that muſt at- 
pd the | impunity „ Where the. Full im- 
p. arations were da ug : gover nment, which! were 
held lawful to to Br a nc divulged to eve 7 bo 9 dy, . 
but to the ee ee examine anc 5 puoiſh 4 
3 ; of which there * * been no precedent, peo- 
ple 


RB LD QT LONG an 
ple Sheng that. those hauſes had a charter of 


privy iledge., o ſpe ak w a they would without being in 
danger to be W in og and that it was high time 
for his majeſty to apply ſome remedy to ſuch a grow- 
ing diſeaſe, and to reform the underſtandings of thoſe 
0 be lieved that no remedy. could be applied to it; 
that it would be fat by a proclamation, to forbid all per- 
ort wes, and ſo totally to ſuppreſs 
5 or to employ, ſome ſpies, who being preſent i in the 
debe might be ready to charge and accuſe the 
perſons who had talk d with ſo ugh. licenſe in a ſubject 


ould, bear a complaint, upon which the proceedings 
migbt in ſuch a manner as wauld:; put an end to the 


confidence. which was only miſchievous in thoſe meetings. 
The king liked | both the 2 and tha cht that the 
laſt cc ul not * be made uſe of till the Fen ſhould. 
him to Pr opoſe it that 
at, - 2M ne. order-might be. given in it. 
e ellor fed d it as: he was required, with ſuch 
arguments 2s were like to to move with men who knew the 
inconyeniencies which aroſe from thoſe places, and the king 
himſelf nc entioned i it with paſſion, as derogatory to the go- 
vernment; and directed that the attorney general might _ 
pare a proclamation for the ſuppreſſion of the houſes; in 
which the board ſeemed to agree; 4; when Sir William Doven- 


try, who had been heard within few days before to inveigu 
with much fiercenels againſ the permiſſion of ſo much i 


ditious prattle in the impunity of. thoſe boules, ſtood up 
and nid that coffee was a commodity, that yielded the king 4 
a good revenue, and therefore. it would not be juſt to receive 
the duties and iohibit the fale of it, which many men foul 4 
to be 0 good for tl Sr health (as if it might not be boug ht 


W 
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and drunk hats is thoks keentious cg that it had been 
permitted in Cromwell's time, and that the king's friends 
bad uſed more liberty of ſpeech in thoſe places than they 
duiſt do in any other; and that he thought it would be bet- 
ter to leave them as they were, without running the ha- 
r of its being continued notwithſtanding his command 
to the contrary; and upon theſe reaſons his majeſty was 
converted, and declined any further debate, which put the 
chancellor very much out of countenance, nor 4 n ew he 
how to behave: himſelf, © © © 23 
+ be trurh is he Bad a very hard province, digs found 
his credit every day to decay with the king, whilſt they 
who prevailed againſt him, uſed all the skill and cun- 
ning they had to make it believed that his power with 
bis 2 was as great as it had ever been; and that all 
thoſe things which he moſt oppoſed were acted by his 
advice; and whilſt they procured all thoſe, for whom he 
bad kindneſs, or who profeſſed any reſpet towards him, 
to be difcountrranced and undervalued”; and preferred none 
but ſuch who were known to have an averſion for him, 
upon ſomewhat that he had or they had been told that 
he had obſtructed their pretences; they perſuaded men 
that no body had any credit with the king, to diſpoſe 
f any place, but he. Thoſe men would often profels to 
him that they were ſo much afflicted at the king's courſe 
of liſe that they even deſpaired that he would be able to 
maſter thoſe difficulties which would ſtill preſs upon him; 
and would then tell him ſome particulars, which he him- 
ſelf had faid or done, or had been faid or done lately in 
bis own preſence ; and of which he had never heard before; 
which gave him occaſion o ſten to blame them, that they 
en the 9 c ſee and know many things 


5 which 


213 
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lich dhe had no notice of, or could not take any, and 

boreſaw the conſequence that did attend them, yet did for- 

bear to uſe the credit they had with his majeſty in adver- 

tiſing n they thought, and heard all others ſay ; and of- 
fered to go with them to his majeſty and make a lively 
the great decay of his reputation with the 

e upon his exorbitants expences, which God could 
- bleſs; to all which they were not aſhamed to confeſs 

that they never had or durſt ſpeak to his majeſty to that 
purpoſe, or in ſuch a dialect; indeed they were the ho- 


neſter men in not doing it, for it had been groſs hypo- 85 


criſy to have found fault with thoſe actions, upon the 
purſuing whereof they moſt c depended; and the reformation 
which they; would have been glad to have ſeen, had no 
relation to thoſe inordinate and unlawful appetites, which 
were the root from whence all the other miſchiefs had 
8 — birth; they did not wiſh that tlie ladies authority and 
# ſhould- be leſſened, much leſs extinguiſhed ; and that 
8 would have the moff univerſal” bleſſing to the whole 
kingdom, wor Id have been received by them as the greateſt : 
ow that could befal them. One da 


y the chancellor and 
the lord Arlington were tog ther alone, and the ſecretary, 
according to h 


is cuſtom, ſpeaking ſoberly of many great 
- miſcatriages by the licenſe of the court, and how much his 
majeſty ſuffered thereby, when the king ſuddenly came in- 
to the room to them, and aſter he was Rr, asked them what 
they were t Iking of, to which the chancellor anſwered, that 
he Ser tell him honeſtly and truly, and was not ſony 7 
for the opportunity, and the other looking with a very 2 5 


troubled countenance he proceeded and faid, that t wy 
were were keaaüng of, his majeſty, and, as they did frequently, 8 


e n life he Wed, both with "> On 
tet 
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ſpect to himſelf, who by the excels of pleaſures lüch he 
indulged to himſelf, was indeed without the true delight 
and reliſh. of any, and in reſpett i his gorermans, which he 
totally neg lected, and of which. the kingdon 

Able, das it could not be long before 
of it; that the people were well; prepared, "amd; 
de obey; but Kiek found that he eithe 
not command their temper would __ urn 
* n r lefws obedience in all places, han was ne- 
ceſſary for his affairs; a and that i it was too evident and vitible 
chat he had, already loſt very much 
verence the | natior * * . he aid that this: was the 
ſubje& they two were diſcourſing upon when his m 
entered, and that it is the argument upon which all 
of his council, with whom he 3 con 
every day enlarge when they vere. * t 
heart and even with tears; and that he 
them did with that duty that became tl 
majeſty their own ſenſe, and t 
of his condition of "lirings > zoth with reference to — 
. WhO had wrought ſuch miracles for him-an 3 ſome 

proportion able return, and 


ith reference to his people, who 
were in the higheſt diſcontent. He doubted all men did not 
diſcharge their duty this way, and * e had confeſſed to 
him that they durſt not do it leaſt they might alle ww ; 
which he had aſſured them oſten that tl L 
ving had fo often himſelf experience of n goodn 
1 — be had the rather taken this opportunity to make t 
repreſentation to bim in the preſen nce of ano dg which, he 
had never ſed: to do; and concluded with beſec 0 
wajeſty to believe that, which he had often. 
dat no fie could. be mts miſcrable, nor 


1 
*% 


KESLETTIONS. 
Wbbe dd w ruin, than he who hath'-no 


ants, wk ) dais — n+ him in his opinions, or ad: 2 
He him againſt his e How natural lover. The 
7 «ori all "this, N tore, to the 1 „ W 

ſenßbly, , a8 if ki 1 | | 


icht th of rk; that” had beer 
was with” too much reaſon; when the other, who wi 
not ſuch an effect from the Aiſcourſe, inſtead of ſecon 
any thing that had been faid, made uſe of the warmth t 
chancellor was in, and of ſome expreſſions he had uſed," to 
fall into nailery, which was his beſt faculty; and with 
which he diverted the king from any further foricus reflo — 
tions, and both of them grew very merry with the other; 
and reproachꝰd his overmuch ſeverity, now e gte 0 7 
and conſidered not the infirmities of younger men; which 
encreaſed the paſſion he was in, and provoked. him to lay, | 
that jt was obſerved abroad, that it was a faculty very 
much improved of late ine court; to laugh Hat thoſe ar- 
guments they could not anſwer; and which would always 
be requ ited with the ſame würth, 1 amon 18 t thoſe who ere 
enemies to it; and therefore it was pity that it ſnould be 
ſo much er braced by thoſe who pretended to be friends; 
and to uſe ſome other plain expreſſions which it may be 
were not warily enough uſed, and which the good lord for- 
got not to put the king in mundi of; and to deſcant upon 
the preſumption in a ſeaſon that was more ripe for ſuch re- 
flections, which at the preſent he forbore — do, and ark 
ſome time after remember'd only on merry occaſions. 7 / 
Tbo' the king did not yet, nor in a good time 5 1 
appear to diflike the liberty the chancellor preſumed to 
take tvith him, who often told 
unfelf grievous to him, and gave his enemies too great ad- 
Vo L. II. „„ © a DDE ae 


him that he Knew he made” 
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vantages againſt him; but that tho con ence, of en 
never failed to inform his majeſty of any thing that was fie 
for him to know and to believe; 3 wy the only ſupport he 15 
had to bear the preſent trouble of his mind, why 6 prepare 
him for thoſe diltreſes,: which he foreſaw he was to under- 
85 and which his majeſty heard with great goodneſs and 
gondeſcenſion, and ſtill to tell eng that it was 
in no- body s power to divert his kindnefs from him, yet he 
ound, every day that fome: 1 grow laſs acceptable 
to him; Ind 1 _ onſtant 1 With men of 
ubog op rar 5 
80 ; — new A it ard Fr eas (a Knien in 
ulüch the duke of Buckingham excelled) did much laſen 
the natural eſteem and reverence he had for the clergy, as a 
rank of men, who compounded. a religion for their own ad- 
vantage, and to ſerve their on turns. Nor was all he could 
ay to him; of weight enough to make impreſſion to the 
dontrary; and then he ſeem d to think, that men were 
bolder in the examining his actions. and cenſuring them, 
than they ought to beg and once be told W that he 
thought he was more ſevere againſt common infirmities, than 
he ſhould be; and that his wife was not courteous, in re- 
turning viſits and civilities to thoſe who. paid her reſpect 
and that he expected that all his friends ſhould be very Rnd 
to thoſe, who they knew were much loved by hin and 
that he thought ſo much juſtice was due to him The 
chancellor, who had never diſſented with him, but on the 
contrary, had alwa s endeavoured to | perſuade him to be- 
lieve, that diſſimulation was the moſt diſhoneſt and ungen- 
tlemanly 3 that could be affected; anſwered Bim 
=, wh, that he 1 an dem not to underſtand bis 
7 2 meaning, 
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enki nd 15 take io PRA to the diſcourſe he ha 
made; but that he underſtood it all, and the meaning] of 
every word of 1t, and therefore that 1 it would not become 
him to ſuffer his majeſty to with an opinion, that 
what he had {aid would produce any alteration in his beha- 
viour towards him, or reformationiof his manners towards 
any other perſons. That for the firſt part, the liberty men 

took to {peak of him, and to cenſure his actions, he was 
of the opinion that it was a very great preſumption, and 
crime very fit to be puniſhed ; for let it be true or falſe, 
men had been always ſeverely chaſtiſed for that licenſe, 
| becauſe 1 it tended to ſedition; however he put his majolty 
ir , of the example of: Philip of Macedon, who, 
"ia who: of his ſervants! accuſed a p 


erſon of condition to 
him, ef having ſpoken ill of him, and offered to go him- 
ſelf to the en to make Proof of it, anſwered him, 
that the perſon: he accuſed, was a man iof the greateſt re- 
putation, of wiſdom and integrity in the kingdom, and 
therefore, it would be fit, in che firſt place to examine, 
whether himſelf, (the king) had not done ſomewhat, by 
which he had deter red te be ſo ſpoken of. Indeed this way 
the beſt man would often receive benefit from their worlt 

enemies; for the matter itſelf, he aid, he need no apo 

logy, for that it was notoriouſly known, that he 1 ; 
ſtantly given it in charge to all the judges, to make dili- 
gent enquiry into miſdemeanors] and tranſgreſſions. of that 
magnitude, and to puniſh 'theſs who were guilty i in the 
moft exemplary manner; and that he took not more pains 
any way, than to preſerve in the hearts of the people, that 
veneration for his perſon, that is due to his dignity; and 
perſuade many, who appeated afflicted with the reports 
. bend, Oat" wy hoard more than was true; and 
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that the ſuppreſſing all reports of that kind, was the duty 
of every good ſubject; and would contribute more towards 
the reforming any thing, that in truth is amiſs, than the 
propagating it in ſcandal by ſpreading it in diſcourſes 
could do. However that all this which was his duty, and 
but his duty, did not make it unfit for him, or any other 
under his obligations, in fit ſeaſons to make a lively repre- 
ſentation to his majeſty of what is done, and how fecretly 
ſoever, cannot be juſtiſied or excuſed; and of the untruths 
and ſcandals which ſpring from thence, to his irreparable 
.diſh-nour and prejudice; for the other part of want of 
ceremony and | reſpect for thoſe who Were loved 6 and el- 
teemed by his majeſty, he might likewiſe avoid enlarging 
upon that ſubject, by putting his majeſty in mind, that 
be had the honour to ſerve him in a province, that excuſed 
him from making viſits, and exempted him from all cere- 
monies of that kind; but he would not ſhelter himſelf 
under ſuch a general defence, when he perceived that his 
majeſty had in the reprehenſion, a particular intention, 
and therefore he confeſſed ingeniouſly to his majeſty, that 
he did deny himſelf many liberties, which in themſelves 
might be innocent enough, and agreeable to his perſon, 
| becauſe: they would not be agreeable or decent to the 
office he held; which obliged him for his majeſty's honour, 
and to preſerve him from the reproach of having put a 
light perſon into a grave place, to have the more care of 
his own carriage and behaviour; and that as it would re- 
flect upon his majeſty bimſelf, if bis character was known 
or thought to be of diſſolute and debauched manners, 
which would make him as uncapable as unworthy to 
tails % Sk a ordinary; 
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ordinary, curſory, and unavoidable civilities to perſons i in 


famous for any vice, for which, by the laws of God or 


mam they ought to be odious, and to be expoſed to the 
judgment of the church and ſtate; and that he would not 
for his own fake, and his own dignity, to how low a con- 
dition ſoever he might be reduced, ſtoop to ſuch a conde- 
* as to have the leaſt commerce, or to make the 
application of a viſit to any ſuch perſon, for any relief 
or advantage that it might bring to him. He did beſeechi 
his majeſty not to believe that he hath a prerogative to de- 
clare vice, virtue: or to qualify any perſon, who lives in a 
ſin, and avows it, againſt which, God himſelf hath pro- 
nounced damnation. for the company and converſation of 
innocent and. worthy perſons; and that whatever low obe- 
dience, which was in truth groſs flattery, ſome people 

might pay to what they believed would be grateful to 
his majeſty, they had in their hearts a perfect deteſta- 
tion of the perſons they made addreſs. to; and that for 
his part, he was long reſolved, that his wiſc ſhould not 


be one of thoſe courtiers, x that he would himſelf 


much leſs like her company, if ſhe put herſelf into theirs, 
who had not the ſame innocence. The king was not the 
more pleaſed for the defence he made, and did not 
diſſemble his diſlike of it, without any other ſharpneſs, 
than by telling him, that he was in the wrong, and 
had an underſtanding different from all other men, who 
had experience in the world. It is moſt certain, it was 
an avowed doctrine, and with great addreſs daily in 
ſinuated to the king, that princes had many 4 - 
which private perſons have not; and that a lady of ho- 
nour, who dedicates herſelt only to pleaſe a king, and conti- 
nues faithful to him, ought not be branded with any 
name 
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What indignation he ſuffer d any dilreſ pec 


name or cg of infamy, but hath been FROG look'd 
upon by all perſons well bred, as worthy of reſpect; and 


to this purpoſe, the hiſtory of all ths amours of his 


grandfather were carefully preſented to him; and with 
1 mn, any 


of his miſtreſſes. 
But of all theſe 3 the cluicelir bad no > apprehen- 
fon, out of the confidence he had in the integrity of the 


King's nature; and that though he might be ſway d to 
ſacriſice his preſent affeAions to his appetite, that he could 


never be prevail'd u 


don to entertain a real ſuſpicion of 
his 12 paſſionate affection and duty to bis perſon; that 
which gave him moſt trouble, and many times ma- him will 
himſelf in any private condition, ſeparated from the court, 
was that unfixedneſs and irreſolution of judgment that 
was natural to all his family of the male- line; which often 


expoſed them all to the 1 importuaities of bold, and to the 
ſnares of crafty men. One day the king ad the duke 


came to the chancellor together, and the king told him, 
with a very viſible trouble in his countenance, that they 
were come to confer and adviſe with him upon an affair of 
importance, which exceedingly diſquieted them both; that 
Dick Talbot, which was the familiar ee accord. 
ing to the ill cuſtom of the court, that moſt men gave him, 
had a reſolution to aſſaſſinate the duke of C Ormond , 1 that 
he had ſworn in the preſence of two or three perſons of 
honour, that he would do it in revenge of ſome i injuries, 
which he pretended he had done his family; that he had 
much rather fight with him, which he knew the Duke 
would be willing enough: to do; but that he ſhould never 
by _ to Fong. to ys ans therefore ond take his 


revenge 


* 
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revenge in any wa) that ſhould _ itfelf; and every 
ode new that the man bad courage and wiekedneſs 
enough to attempt any thing like 3 it; that the duke of 
Ormonde: knew well Pers that the fellow threatened it, 
and was like enough to act it, but that he thought * 
below him to apprehend it; and that his majeſty came 
to the notice of it by the earl of Clancarty, to whom 
Sir Robert Talbot the elder brother of my other told it, 
to the end that the earl might give the duke notice of 
it, and find ſome way to prevent it; and the earl had that 
day informed the king of it, as the beſt way he could 
hel of to prevent it. His majeſty ſaid there remained no 
doubt to be anda the truth of it; for there were two 
or three more of unqueſtionable credit, who had heard him 
_ uſe the lame ex preſſions; and that he had firſt ſpoken with 
his brother, whofe ſervant he was; whom he found equally 
incenſed as himfelf ; and that they ame immediately to- 
gether, to conſult with him what was to be done. The 


have too much prejudice. to them all. They were of an 
Iriſh family, but of an ancient Engliſh extraction; which 
had always kat within that yt which We called 
the Pale; which being originally an Engliſh plantation, 
was, in 55 many hundred e for the moſt part de- 
generated into the manners of the Iriſh'; and roſe and 


mingled with them in the late Abele; and of this fami- 
ly there were two diſtinct families, who had competent 
eſtates, and lived in many deſcents in the rank of gentle- 
men of quality ; and thoſe brothers were all the fons or 
grandſons of one who was a judge in Ireland, and eſteemed 
, E man: the oe Was Sir Roben Talbot, Who 
e ee n3-4 was 


chancellor knew all the brothers well, and was believed to 


brother was a Jeſuit, who had been very troubleſome to 
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Was b RET the beſt, that i is, the telt were much worſe 
men; he was a man r the duke of Ormond moſt ef. 
6 Wenge, of thoſe. who had been in rebellion; as one who 
had leſs malice than moſt of the reſt ; and had recommend. 
ed him to the king, as a perſon fit for his favour; but, 
| becauſe he did not aſk all on his behalf, which he muſt 
have done for a man entirely innocent, this refaſal was 
looked upon as the higheſt difobligation. The ſecond 


the king abroad; and had behaved himſelf in fo inſolent a 
manner, that his majeſty had forbidden him his court ; 
after which he went into England, and applied himſelf to 
the ruling power there, and was by that ſent into Spain, 
at the time when the treaty was at Fontarabia, between 
the two Crowns, to procure that England might be in- 
cluded in that peace, and the king excluded, and not 
ſuffered to remain in Flanders: of all which WY majeſty 
baving advertiſement, ſent poſitive orders to Sir H. Bennet, 
bis reſident then at Madrid, to complain of him, and to 
dieſire Don Lewis de Haro, that he might receive no coun- 
| tenarce in that court; but the jeſuit had better and 
more powerful e ien ; and was not only wel- 
come there, but which was very ſtrange (conſidering his 
talent of underſtanding) in a ſhort time, got ſo much 
intereſt in the reſident, that he received him into all 
kinds of familiacity. and truſt, and undertook to recon- 
cile the king o him, and was as good as his word; and 
from the time of his majeſty's return, or rather from the 
return of Sir H. Bennet, he was as much, and as buſy 
in the court, as if he were a domeſtick ſer ant; and after 

the queen came to Whitehall, he was admitted one of 
her 1 and walked with the ſame or more freedom 
in 


raje thy" 8 chapl, HS + who, Gia, Not preſume to þ be ſekn 5 
in the gal leries, and other reſerved, ohe Irhete he was 
converſant; with the; ſame confidence 

bed-chamber, „The third brother wa rag Gilbert, who was 
Col. Talbott, from ſome command he bed! with the re⸗ 
bels, againſt the king; and he had likewiſe been with the 
| king in F landers; that is, had lived in / ntwerp and Bruſs 


ſels, while the king was there, and being a half: witted fellow 
did not meddle with any ching, nor anger d any-body; but 


found a way to get good cloathis, and to play; and was Jook'd 
upon, as a man c of courage, having e a duel or two 
with ſtout men. The fourth brother was a franciſcan 
friar, of wit enough, but of ſo notorious debauchery, that 
he was frequently under ſevere diſcipline, | by the ſuperiors 


his habit, and. take all opportunities to make journeys 
into England and Ireland ; % but not being able to live 


there, he was forced to return and put on his abhorred 


habit, which he always call d his fools, coat; and came 
ſeldom into thoſe places where he was known; and ſo 


wandered into Germany and F landers,. and took all op- 15 


2D portunities to be in the places where the king Was; 
and ſo he came to Cologn, Bruſſels, and Bruges; and be- 


ing a merry fellow, was the more made of ſor Loading as 


and contemning his brother; . the jeſuit, £ who had not 
ſo good natural parts, tho by his ſkin he had more 
ſobriety, and lived without (anda in his mangers.. He went 


5 by t the name of Tom Talbott, and after the king return, 


was in London, in his man's cloaths, (as he call'd. them) 
and with the natural licence of an Iriſh friar (which. are. 


a people, for the moſt part of the whole creation, > the | = 
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bit, Sandy be 


as if lie were of tlie 


of his, order, for his ſcandalous life; which made him hate 
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all orders of: re 0 y 
mals. ' The fiſth brother was this Dick Talbott, who Save 
the king and the duke the trouble mentioned before. He 
was brought into Flanders,” firft by Daniel O' Neale, as one 
he Was willing to aſſaſſinate Cromwell; and he made 
a Journey into England with that reſolution, not long be- 
ſore bis death; and un it returned into Bunde ready. 
to do all that he ſhould be required. He ; 
| handſome young man, wore good cloaths, 
of a clear ready courage, which was virtu enough to re- 
commend a man to the duke's good opinion, which 
more expedition than could be expected, he Bot to- 
that degree that he was made of his bed- chamber; and 
from that ä — imbark d himſelf. after the Elng 's. 
eturn in the pretences of the Triſh, with ſuch an what 
eee and upon private contracts, with very ſcan- 
ircumſtances, that the chancellor had ſometimes 
at he! 2 been obliged to give him ſevere re- 
prehenſions, and oſten deſired the duke to withdraw his 
e e from bim. He had likewiſe declared very 
loud the jeſuit, and tho' he had made many 
addreſs to Mm by letters, and by ' ſome friends who had 
credit with him, would never 60 the time of the king's 
return, be perſuaded to ſpeak with him; and had once pre- 
vail d with the king ſo far, that be was forbid to come 
to che court; but he had a friend, who after ſome time 
got that reſtraint off again. The ene er had Hkewiſe 


periors, "who r you to 


obſerved the friar to be frequently in the Galleries, and = 


drunk there; and caus d him to be forbid to 


come into the court, and the eldeſt brother, towards . 


: | whom: he had rather 8 than Ff finding 


1 


he would deny it, ane 
ation 55 would Pe 1 1 


were reſolve 


emſelves f an 


brother, 
to free 
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® * ec chat had offünded both of thei as 
much; and thought that he had reaſon to believe, that they 
7 would be both reſolute in the puniſhment; . and that they | 25 
geliberated it too long to depart, from the proſecution. H 
 therefojc-advivd, chat the gentleinan {ks kb be” preſently 
apprebended and exatminled upon the words which ſom 
Witgeſſes ſhould be ready to Alu; and. that thereupon he 
i would be ſent to the Tower: and the next day, "that his 
7 anne or : x the privy-council' of: 'the whole, which 
7 ſtion” give ditection to his attorney-gene- 
proſecute this fol miſdemeanor in ſuch a manner, 


tHhbuld' put this gentlerhan in ſuch a conditidn, that he 
"ſhould not tfouble che cdurt with his attendance,” and other 


men ſhould'b 


his . find, chat * — tongy && are not 
ther five, The 


The perſon was the aig t Eſet torhe Towel, 
& Ein aid the duke TY: chene TY in tlie 
ir {ervatits” aud man) others, o be as highly 

wo ed 'pofitively reſolved to ke" as much venge- 
7 ano pe the impudent preſumpti nof the offender, as the 
rigdu of the'l awwoultinflit; as ever they had done upon 
x v OEM? ( and accident il chidir Hves; and if they had 
ad ſors enough about them, WO ont: of a Juft ene of 
ieir honout, would have confirmed them in the judgment 
_ J it wotld have bei 


en in nobody SP power to have 
m; but as from the firſt day of be commitment 
wunde neuf the perſon both of the King and duke, pre- 

ageinſt all ancient order, which made it a crime in any 
to, perform thoſe” civilities to perſons' declared to be under | 
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dear vf their Kreft, and upon! conference. ic be 
diſdain'd to make himſelf a proſecutor in ſuch a tranſ- 


ſon' d, uſually! receive, and all men thought he triumpfrd 
over the chancellor, who, how unconcern'd ſoever, knew every 
day the eſs how to behave himſelf; and this unhappy con- 
dition grew fo notorious, for there were too many / inſtances 

of it, that all men grew leſs reſolute in matters which con- 


cerned the king, and drew the diſpleaſure of others upon 
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_ Aecording tothe laſt proxogation the parliament convenꝰd 
again, upon the one and twentieth day of Sectoral when 
the king told them, that he was very glad to' meet ſo many 
of them together again, and thank d God for their meeting 
together again in that place; he ſaid, little time had paſs d 
ſince they were Minot] in d:ſpair of having that place lf to 
meet in; 1 {aw the diſmal ruins the fire had made, and 
nothing but a miracle of God's mercy could have preſer- 
ved what was left, from the ſame deſtruction: . His ma- 
jeſty told them, he need make no excuſe to them, for 
bang diſpenſed with their attendance in April, he was 
cConfident they all thank d him for it; the truth is, he 
deſired to put F to as little table as he could, and 
he could tell them truly, that he deſired to put them to 
as little coſt as poſſible; be wiſh'd with all his heart that 
be could bear tht whale. charge of the war himſelf, and 
that bis ſubjects ſhould reap the whole benefit of it to 
themſelves; but he had two great and powerful enemies, 
who uſed all the ways they could, fair and foul, to make 
all the world to concur with them, and the war was more 
chargeable by that conjunction, than any body thought it 
would have been; he needed not tell them Ki ſucceſs of 
the ſummer, in which God had given them great ſuc- 
cels, and. no queſtion the enemy had undergone great loſſes; 
and if it had pleaſed God to have with-held his late judg- 
ment by fire, he had been in no ill condition. His majeſty 
5 conſeſſed, that they had given him very large ſupplies for 
carrying on the war; and: yet he told them, gs he had 
nat by anticipating his own revenue, raiſed a very great - 
ſam of money, he had not been able to have ſet out the 
fleet. the laſt ſpring; and he had ſome hope upon the 
ſamo | credit to bs able to "Pay off the et ſhips 5 they 
1 | duld 
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Gould come is They Pe) "7 hst was Aen. 1 
next, when they were well inform d of the expence; and hs © 
would leave it to their wiſdoms to find ont the. beſt: expedi- 
ents for the carrying on the war, with as little burthen to the: 
people as was pollible. He faid he would add no more than 
to put them in mind that their enemies were very inſolent 3 
and if they were able to perſuade their miſerable f 
whom they miſled, that the contagion had ſo waſted the 
natiom anc " impoveriſhed the king, that tis would not be 
able to ſet out any fleet; how would: they be exalted 
with this laſt imporeriſhroent of the city, and contemn all 
reaſonable conditions of and therefore he could 
not doubt but that thi wel: provide accordingly. 
Indeed” the King did not till now ee the damage . 
he had ſuſtained by the plague, much leſs what he 
muſt ſuſtain from the fire. Money could neither be collectec 
nor borrowed, where the bent had prevailed which was. 
over all the city, and over a great part of the country; 175 
the collectors durſt not go-to require it, or receive it, vet 
the fountains remained yet clear, and the waters would 
run again; but this late conflagration had dried up or ſo 
ſtopped the very fountains, that there was no ſe ö 
when they would flow. The two great branches of the 
revenue, the cuſtoms and exciſe, which was the great 
— any almoſt inexhauſtable ſecurity to borrow mon ey upon; 
were bankrupt, and would neither bring in money 
N e mꝛaſures * which computa- 
ade, were 0 15 en, n th y could ? 
onftay 3 x recips it had been . upas; that. whay [ 
por that fund, would by ch is time 
0 * een . bad wich all die — whereb / 
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2 and were ſo far from paying any part of the prin- 
5 that was ſecured upon it, that it left the intereſt 
© 1 35 to ſwell the principal: and now this deluge by 
fire, had diſſipated the perſons, and deſtroyed the pe 
Which were liable to the reimburſement of all arr arrears, 
7 and the very ſtocks conſumed, which ſhouk on and 
tevive the trade; and the third next co ſaderable branch 
of the revenue, the chimney money was determined, and 
the city muſt be rebuilt before any body could be re- 
quired to pay for his chimneys. This was the true ſtate 
of the crown, if all other inconveniencies and caſual ex- 
T6 Pedces had been away, and all application to things ſeri- 
| ous had been made by all perſons concerned ; and this 
| etl proſpect was in view when the parliament met a- 
12 which came not together with the better counte- 
nance, by ſeeing all hopes abroad with ſo ſad an aſpect, and 
all things at 11 FR troubled them much more) appear 
Wy PR, in many reſpects; yet within few days after the 
_. king had ſpoken to hew, and the houſe of commons being 
_ watt filled with the king's ſervants, the gentlemen of the 
©  _ country being not yet come, there 'was a faint vote procu- 
1 red, that hey would give a ſupply. to the 2 . | 
_-:7 tonable, o his. hand without mentioning 
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which way, it, ſhould be raiſed, nor from that minute did 
they make the reflection u pon that engagement in many 
months after, whilſt the enemy much more exalted than 
au ieren . had * 4 Fate that \they Thould 15 


* 


duty to . king _ had: « ever done, they did not . 
the very ill opinion they had of the court, and the conti- 
nual riotings there; and the very idle diſcourſes of ſome, 
who were much eee upon the miſerable event of 
the fire, made them even believe that the former jealouſie 1es 
of the city, when they ſaw. their houſes burning at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other, were not without ſom? foundation 

nor without juſt apprehenſion of a conſpiracy; and that it had 
not been diligently enough examined; and therefore they 
appointed a committee with large authority to ſend for and 
examine all perſons, who could give any information con- 
cerning it. When any mention was made of the declara- 


tion they had ſo lately paſſed, for giving the king ſupply, 


and that it was high time to diſpatch it; that all neceſſary pro- 
viſions might be made for the ſetting out a fleet againſt the 
ſpring; it was anſwered with paſſion, that the king's wants 
muſt be made firſt to appear, before any ſupply muſt be 
diſcourſed of; that there were already ſuch vaſt ſums of mo- 
ney given to the king, that there was none left in the coun- 
try; nor could any commodities there, upon which they 
ſhould raiſe wherewith to pay their taxes, be ſold for want of 
money, which was all brought to London in ſpecie; ʒ and none 
left to carry on the commerce and trade in the country; 

Vor. . H h Where 
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where they could not ſell their corn or their cattle, or their 
wool for half the value. They who had not fat in the parli- 
ament at Oxford, were exceedingly vexed that there had 
and a half had been granted; and ſaid if the king want- 
ed again already that he muſt have been/abominably cheated, 
which was fit to be examined; that the number of the ſhips 
whieh had been ſet out by the king in ſeveral fleets, ſince 
the beginning of this war, was no ſecret, and that there 


are men enough, who are acquainted with the charge of ſet- 


ting out, and manning, and victualling ſhips, and can make 
thereby a reaſonable computation what this vaſt expence can 
amount to, and that they cannot but conclude, that, if his ma- 
jeſty hath been honeſtly dealt with, there muſt remain ſtill a 
very great proportion of money to carry on the war, with- 
out need of impoſing more upon the people, till they are 
better able to bear it; and therefore that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that all thoſe, through whoſe hands the money 
had paſt, ſhould firſt give an exact account of what they 
bad received, and what, or how they had disburſed it; 
and when that ſhould appear, it would be ſeaſonable to de- 
mand an addition of ſupply, which would be chearfully 
granted; and for the better expedition of this (for every bo- 
dy confeſſed that the time preſs d) it was propoſed, that forth- 
with a bill ſhould be prepared, which ſhould paſs into an 
act of parliament, in which ſuch commiſſioners ſhould be 
appointed, as the houſes ſhould think fit, to examine all the 
accounts of thoſe who had received or iſſued out any monies 
for this war; and where they found any perſons faulty, and 
Who had broken their truſt, they ſhould be liable to ſuch 
puniſhment” as the parliament ſhould think fit; and a com- 
mittee was preſently named to prepare ſuch a bill Ronny” 
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FO this p 'OÞ : 5 
that none of the court thought fit to oppoſe it, and ot 


thought it to as little purpoſe to endeavour to divert it; 


3 pen fo all motions for preſent ſupply were to be laid aſide, 
till a more favourable eonjuncture, and the overture had been 


ot to like it, 
at; the 


contrived and put on by many who ſeem'd no 
which is an artifice not unuſual in courts. or parliame 
ns who were principally. aim'd at (for: no doubt they be- 


| lived that others would be comprehended) were Sir George 
Carteret, the treaſurer of the navy; through whom all that 


expenſe had paſſed, who had many enemies upon the opi- 
nion that his office was too great, and the more by the ill of- 


fices Sir Wilkam Coventry was always ready to do him; and 


the lord Aſhley, who was treaſurer. of all the money, that 
had been raiſed upon prizes, which could not but be a 


great proportion. The former was a punctual officer, and a 


his account in the 


good accomptant, and had already paſt 


excheq 


which REM the only lawful way known and practiced by all 


accomptants to this crown, who can receive a good diſcha ge 
no other way: and he was ready to make another years ac- 


count; but what method commiſſioners extraordinary by 
liament would put it into he could not imagine, nuor 
be well fatisfied with the other. The lord Aſhley had more- 

reaſon to be troubled, for he was by his aan So exemp- 


act of parli 


ted from giving any other account but to the king himſelf; 
which exemption was the only reaſon that made him ſo ſolici- 


tous for the office; and he well knew that there was great 
ſums iſſued, which could not be put into any public ac- 


| count, ſo that bis r ee in ſeveral reſpects w was not ſmall, 
N ny 
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quer for two years, upon which he had his quietus eſt. 
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and they both apply d themſelves to the king, lor dee c- 
tion in the point. His majeſty was no leſs troubled, and en 
that both had iſſued out many ſums upon his warrants, which 
he would not ſuffer to be produced; and call'd that com- 
mittee of the privy council, with which he uſed to adviſe; 
and complained of this unuſual way of pro ceeding in the 
houſe of commons; which would terrify | men from ſer⸗ 
ving his majeſty in any: receipts; to which employment men 
ſubmitted becauſe they knew not what to do, and what they 

were to ſuffer. If they made their account according to the 
known rules of the exchequer, their diſcharge could not 
be denied; and if they failed, they knew what proceſs 
would be awarded againſt dome but to account by ſuch 
orders as the parliament ſhould preſeribe; and to bs: liable 
to ſuch puniſhment as the parliament would inflict, was ſuch 
an uncertainty as would deprive them of all reſt and quiet 
of mind, and was in itſelf ſo unjuſt, that his majeſty de- 
clared that he would never ſuffer it; that he hoped it would 
never find a couſent in the houſe of commons; if it ſhould 
that the houſe of peers would reje& it; but if it ſhould be 
brought to him, he was reſolved never to give his royal aſ- 
ſent. There was no man preſent, who did not ſeem fully 
to concur with his majeſty, that he ſhould never conſent to 
it; however that the beſt care and diligence ſhould be uſed, 
chat it might never be preſented to "Tg but ſtopped in the 
houſes; and to that purpoſe, that the members ſhould: be 
prepared, by giving them notice of hi pleaſure. Ihe chan- 
cellor, upon this argument, in which he deſcerned no oppo- 
ition, enlarged himſelf upon what he had often before put 
his f in mind of; that he could not be too indulgent 
in the defence of the privileges _ ors RIS & that he hoy ed 
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to be 1 Dlicitous 1 to prevent 190 erde in Ge Wan 
ment; and not to ſuffer them to extend their Juriſdiftion 
to caſes they have 1 othing to do wit r 


ich; and that to reſtrain 
hem within their proper bounds and limits is as neceſſary 
as it is to preſerve them from be ng invaded; that this was 
ſuch a new eneroachment t as had no bottom, and the ſcars 
were yet too'freſh/ and green of thoſe wounds which had 
been inflicted upon the kingdom, from ſuch uſurpation; 4 
and therefore he deſired his ma jeſty to be firm in the re- 
folution he had taken, and not to depart from it; and if 
ſuch a bill ſhould be brought up to the houſe of peers, he 
would not fail in doing his duty, and ſpeaking freely 
his opinion Yagainſt ſuch innovations; how many foever it 
might offend. All which diſcourſe of: Hi Was in a ſhort 
time after communicated to thoſe, who wool not in to 
make uſe of it 10 bis e NOS. | | 


Op 


Af rn ly: ars bet 
houſe of peers,” who —— en parts not e iwb I 
and the duke of Buckingham” was in the head of them: 
and ſome members of the houſe of commons, who made 
themſelves remarkable by oppoſing all things which were 
_ propoſed in that houſe, for the king? s ſervice, ' or which 
were like to be grateful to him, as Sir R. Temple, Mr. 


Seymour, Mr.“ Ganoway, and Sir Robert Maas who : 5 


„ and meant to make themſelves conſi- 
derable, by ſaying upon all oecaſions, what wiſer men would 
not, whatever they thought. The Duke took more pains 
than was agreeable to his conſtitution, to get an intereſt in 
all ſuch perſons; invited them to tins table; preterided to 


haves great eſteem of their parts; asked council of them; 


34: | 9 „ lamented 


were bold ſpeaker: 


ned, 


on it to Ce 200.0 who ere band 17 Po it; * grow the n 
reported. all the licenſe and. debauchery ry of the court, in tha - 
molt liyel 7 courage, being himſelf a — uent eye and | 


witneſs of it. He had a mort al er lady, "ani ; 
Was at this time ſo in the king's. diſpl eaſure, as he 
Was very frequently, that. he forboes going to the court; 
and revenged himſelf upor Wall- the merry tales 3 


cannot he i 
conſidering the looſe life he led, which was a lifoiby 
night more ur by day, i in all the liberties that nature could q 
defire, or wit invent, how. great an intereſt he ha in both 
houſes of parliament,; ; that is, bow many in both wi 
follow his advice, and concur in what he pro wed. H 
quality and condeſcention, the pleaſantneſs of his humour 
and converſation, the extravagance and ſharpneſs of his wit 
unreſtrained by any modeſty or religion, die perſons of all 
affections and inclinations to like his company; Ah; to 5 
believe that theſe levities and theſe vanities would be wr ought 
off by age; and there would be enough of good left to be- 
come a great man, and make a to his country, for . 
which he pretended to have a wonderful affection and reve- 
cence ; and that all his diſpleaſure againſt the court, pro- 
ceeded from their declared malignity againſt the liberty of 
the ſubject, and their deſire that the king ſhould govern 
by the example of France. He had always held intelligence 
with the principal perſons of the levelling party, and pro- 
feſſed to deſire that liberty of conſcience might be granted 
to all, and exerciſed his "wit with moſt licenſe againſt the 
nul PF the law, and the ert The king had conſt⸗ 
telligenc > of all has behaviour; and the liberty he took in 
has I Wo „for which. he had indignation _ 
ut 


could tell of | what. was pies theres, 2 
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but of this nem ftratagem to make hin elf great in patli- 
ament, and to have a faction there to diſturb his buſineſs; 
his majeſty had no apprehenſion ; | believing it impoſſible. 
for the duke to keep his mind long bent upon any particu- 
lar deſign, and to keep and obſerve thoſe orders and hours 
of ſleeping and eating, as men, who pretend to buſineſs 
are obliged to; and that it was more impoſſible for him 
to make and preſorie': a friendſhip with any ſerious pron, 
whom he could never reſtrain himſelf from abuſing and 
making ridiculous, as ſoon as he was out of their company; 
yet with all thoſe infirmities and vices he found a teſpect 
and concurrence from men of different tempers and talents, 
and had an incredible opinion with the people; the great 
object of his diſlike, diff pleaſure, and hatred was the duke 
of Ormond, who being "his equal in title, and ſuperior 
in credit with the king, and at leaſt equal to him in all 
other reſpects, he looked upon him as his rival; and that 
his conſtant attendance upon the king through all bis for- 
tunes, was a reproach to him for not having performed his 
duty that way; and gave him a general reputation in 
the kingdom, with all men who had been faithful to the 
crown. The duke of Ormond's younger ſon had married bis 
niece, Who was the heir apparent to his houſe; ; to Which 
tho be had given his ee when he ſaw it was not 
in his power to contradict it; yet he pretended that the 
duke had made many promiſes. of friendſhip. to him, 
whieh he had not made good; whereas in truth the o- 
they did really deſire and had hearti] y endeavoured to do- 
bim all the good offices he could with the king, which 
ſome other new extravagance of his own diſappointed and 
rage we; 505 ths! gonad or was be > what * 
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Vill ahbe did not e . ann rep 901 1 
beartily; and to be willing to üöndeftake the proſecutien 
of any complaint againſt him; of which' in that diſtem- 
per'd and disſointed condition” of Trel | ad, cout not be 
wanting; as ſoon as it was known that ſuch a patron wWas 
ready to undertake their defence. Andi it cannot bs denied 
that the ſpirit of envy is ſo powerful, that there were too 
many who had no affection for the dulce of Buckingham, 
who were yet willing that any thing ſhould be done to the pre- 
judice of the duke: of Wach Nene gen thought 2 855 
the nobility'« of England. FP 
There had been for many F a murmur, rather than 
complai t of the great damage the kingdom in general 
ſuſſaĩned by the importation of ſuch great quantities of Triſh 
cattle; which were bred there for nothing, and tranſported 
for little; that they might well under-ſell all the cattle here; 
and from hence the breed of cattle in the kingdom was to- 
tal y given over, and thereby the lands would yield no rent 
'oportiohably to what it had ever done, and that this was 
a principal cauſe of the want of money in the country, 
which could only be remedied by a very ſtrict act of par- 
liament, to forbid the i importation c of any fort of cattle” out 
of Ireland, into this kingdom; and ſome of them, who 
had'moſt thought. 'of the matter, had prepared a bill, and 
brought i it into the houſe of commons, where it was ad; at 
firſt it underwent very calm and reaſonable debates, very many 
members of ſeveral countries deſired that their countries 
ſr ot undergo any damage for the benefit of other in- 
dividual places; they profeſſed that their countries had no 
Land on enoug þ to breed, but chat their great traffic conſiſt- 
n buy! an cattle, and maki g them fat; and upon 
this 
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a bil were firſt paſt. In the mean time the cant I 
Ireland had the alarm of what was intendeg before the 
22 rliament; and did not only write to the king himiſelf but 
a large letter to the lords of the privy=c ouneil zin which t hey 
_ repreſented the preſent diſtincted condition of that kingdom; 
that there were more than one hundred thouſand perſons, 
who had nothing elſe to live upon but their droves of cattle, | 
out of which they twice a year ſent as men as they could 
| Fare into England, which enabled them to pay their rents, 
and return ſuch goods and · merchandize from thence, as B 
the kingdom ood in need of; for no money in The 
was returned upon that commerce, That if this liberty of 
trade, which they had enjoyed in all ages, fhould be ta- 
ken from them, the | king's army could” not be ſupported 
nor the ment maintained, but the kingdom muſt 
neceſſariſy be tvined ; and probably a new rebellion, in ſo 
2 general ad im ntent as this reſtraint would adminiſter, might 

| might be allowed t to that traffck, Which 
5 Jac hom nlange ene to the end that ſome other huſ- 
_bandry might be introduced- into the kit „ by which 
che people migbt live ; and which the government would 
2 ta plane wich alt poffible diligence and encou- 
agement The king himſelf was ſo much moved with 
ſhoſe — that he deelaredl that he eould neither in juſtice nor 
in onſcionce conſent to ſuch: a bilt, which upon pretence 
of heneßt to 5 . ney might ay > muſt be & 
— eland) har be Was . 
= king os Ally 0 e to have an equal care 
of, all, amb 
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8 e ta 1995 to give 
that it might hexer be proſgazed. to 


he maſt poſitively, geiect it, and Any i hig wg vn 
at that time, did not reſolve ah thing more. with Hg ine 
ſelf, than never to give his royal ens: e t 
letters from Ireland did not make the fame imprefſions upes 
the lords of the council, Who were yety much divided in 
their opinions; even they, whole zeal for the king's. 

vice was moſt. unqueſtionabl e. Some. Were upon the 5 


conſideration of the walter of it, and the miſchief t 
it would produce in kae + poſitixely againſt ever chunt 
ſenting to it, and as, poſitive that it might be ſtopped 
in the houſe of commons, or thrown. out; of the logds e 
| houſe that it ſhould never ſet to the king, Others . 
as much beliere that it was à real grievance in which 
the ſubjects ſhould. bars relief; and inſiſted much that - — _ 
in a point evidently for the enefit and advantage of WE. 
England, Ireland ought not. to be put into the ſcale, becauſe „ 
it would be ſome inconvenience there. Some did in truth .  * 
think that the King was too much inclined to favour ts 
Iriſh; and in that reſpect were well content that this bill 
ſhould be a moxtification to them; and there wanted | | 
not ſome others, who in dark expreſſions (xhich grow | 
clearer, When the 1 came into the houſo of peers) 
ſeemed to think that the eſtates in Ireland were more 
valuable than they were in England; and that ſome no 
blemen of that kingdom lived in a higher g r 
made greater expences than the noble men in England. — © 
wer able to dd, which Ay a; in form a 2 
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1 they never tad that thoſe Bob en had nothing | 
but What deſcended to them from their anceſtors, and 


that they. had faithfully adhered to the king, and under 
one as much damage "Ah doing ſo as an) men had done. 


9 The houſe of commons ſeemed much more moroſe and 


_ obſtinate, than it had formerly appeared to be, and ſo- 
licitous to graſp as much power and au thority as any of 
their | predecefſors had done; ;. tho' no doubt with no ill 
MES, Nor, it may be "this would not have ſo much 
11 there had been the fame” Tiga 7 in thoſe 


tools, as Mes had uſed. to bez but chat Pil was: ach 
fallen. The chief men of the court, upon Whoſe example 
other men looked, were much more humble than they 
had uſed to be; and took more pains to ingratiate them- 
. Clves, than to advinee the intereſt of their maſter; and 
Inſtead of prefling -» what was deſirable upon the ſtrength 
ol reaſon and policy as they had uſed to do; and by which 
the major part had uſually concurred with them; they 
now. applied themſelves with addrefs to thoſe, hb had 
_alvays forwardly, oppoſed whatſoever they thought would 
> grateful to the king; and deſired rather to buy their 
votes and concurrence by promiſes of reward and preſer- 
ment which; 1s the moſt diſbonourable 10 unthrifty bro- 


2065 many ill things 
abe 1e. and Pos rol 
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| ee, and was sqickly y diſte med 5 thoſo others 
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who upon hs: odiaci iples of honour and wiflom had hi- 
therto ſwayed the houſe in all matters of public con- 


cernment; and who now concluded by thoſe new con- 


deſcentions, that the former ſober ſpirit and reſolu - 
tion was laid aſide; and that 59 6 men would be 
compounded with; and fo reſolved to fit till, or 
look on, till the ſucceſs. of this ſtratagem might be 
diſcerned. And by this means the bill for Irifh cattle 
was driven on a 8 more fury; and the other W el 
accounts more paſſionately ſpoken of; whilſt every day not 


i& that had "bi given them on the behalf of the 
king, fell off to the other party; but many of his houſe- 
hold ſervants concurred in the bill for Ireland, whilſt the 
reſt, who did not yet think fit to do ſo, app lyed themſelves 
to the king for his leave, that they might do the ſame And 
Sir William Coventry who had now by inſinuations and com- 
munication, 'made himſelf very greatful to the refractory 


party, perſuaded the king that the houſe. had taken the 
Iriſh bill ſo much to heart, that they would never enter up- 

on the debate of money, till that had paſſed the houſe, and 

= ple knowledge. | 

of his majeſty's hind and reſolution would eaſily. throw it 
out; that if his ſervants continued obſtinate ..i in oppoſing 0 


was ſent to the lords; who no doubt upon t 


it pelow, they ſhould but proyoke and anger the houle, and 


render themſelves uſeleſs to other parts of his majeſty” ag 
important buſineſs; whereas if they did now gratify the, 


only many of thoſe, who had conſtantly obſerved the ad- 


— 


houſe by concurring with them in this matter; they ſhould. 


make themſelves acceptable, have credit enough to divert a 


the bill of accounts, and preſently to diſpoſe every 


enter upon the matter of ſupply; the king Was — plea 2 | | 


with the council, Hut had a Nerf Spot: 13 of the coun. 
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5 ſo much for their bene 
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ſellor, bo de Believe could not but ju ge arly ght of ches 
temper of thoſe, with whom he had fate; and nas ſo 
long; and ſo his majeſty told him he was contented he ſhould 
follow the diQates of his own judgment and conſcience ; and 
the ſame anſwer he gave to all ſuch members of the Bod | 
of commons, who came to receive his orders; and after all 
this the bill was carried with great difficulty, and long op- 
poſition given to it by thoſe members of ſeveral counties 
which profeſſed that the bringing over the Iriſh cattle, ' was 


refit, that they could not live well with- 
out it; and were exceedingly perplexed that it ſhould paſs; 
Which yet they hoped would be prevented in the houſe of 5 
peers ; and ſo the bill was in great triumph, and by all 
the members, as in caſes they much delight in is 'uſual; 
preſented to the honſe of peers; and the commons no 
Toner repaired to their own houſe, than they aſſumed the 
debate upon the accounts, with the ſame fervour they had 
purſued the other bill of Ireland; and with the ſame de- 
claration, that they would not enter upon the ſubjedt of 
1 til! they faw what ſucceſs that would likewile have, 
and appearing every day more out of humour, expreſſed leſs 
reverence towards the court; and ſome expreſſions were fre- 
_ quently uſed, which ſeemed to glance at the licenſe and dif. 
orders, and 'extravagant expence of that place, not with- 
out ſome reflections, which aimed at the 1 dy, and at the 
exorbitant power exercifed b 8 ; and thoſe imperious ways 
of proceeding confirmed thoſe in their waryneſs, who had no 
mind to oppoſe or contradict the party, that they would and 
meant ſhould prevail; but the more they endeavoured to ren- 
der thermnſel ves gracious to the leaders, as being willing to 
adminiſter fewel to the fire, the others intended to kindle, 
| 2 * had _— * chermlekves, were very willing to 


135 
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bolder. wich his majeſty than they had been yet; and to 
mention the prevalence of the lady; which every body 
knew the duke of Buckingham would have been glad to 


have contributed to, with theſe continued re preſentations} 


but eſpecially with their old argument of caſting it out. 

by the houſe of peers, where his power could not be 
doubted.; they at laſt prevailed. with the king to leave all 
1e accounts where 


men to themſelves, in the buſineſs of 
there was a greater concurrence, as he had done in the Iriſh 


bill and ſo that bill likewiſe wastranſmitted to the lords ; ; and | 
at this time many wife men thought that it would have 2 
been very happy for the king, if he would ha ve difl 1 


ved the parliament, and preſently aſter called anot 
vchich would have diſcovered many com 


again upon the ſtate: and it would have ared 


that all the ſtorms had been raiſed by thoſe winds 
zouſe ; and 

hich the king himſelf was e- 

popular 1 


which had their birth in the king's ow 
ſuch a diſſolution (to 

nough inclined) would have bten ver 
out the kingdom; which naturally Goch not 


parliaments, 3 exceedingly deteſted this s for havi 


given. away their money, and raiſed a War, of 1 8 90 4 : 


ſaw no end, nor 
any £ 90d laws, 


ible . benefit; without having e 
the advancement of the peace at 


| 0 2 e credit 1 in the houſe, 6 to obl 
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expoſe other den of PRs 8 mY hs TY ns 
not be quiet without ſome ſacrifice; and thus they alarmdt 
the king with the new apprehenſions, that the houſe which. Oe: 
had = dutiful intentions, if they were croſſed in what 
they deſigned for his ſervice, might be provoked. to . 


nations, When 
the actors had found themſelves excluded from eat 


: happineſs of the kingdom; and low? Ph few of ar oe | who 3 


A 
9 2 F. 
0 „ ht PD 


deſued, were men of any intereſt or reputation With tf 


_— - But as no-body w was forward publickly to own and 
dees "this. council, the conſequence whereof they knew,” 


** 
4 


if it were not conſented to, ſo they who meant to do 

. ' themſelves more good by the preſent indiſpoſition and diſ- 

temper, than they cou d propoſe from a new convention 

of men utterly unknown, who Were like enough to 

1 prejudice enough againſt their on particulars, uſed F 

the means they could deviſe, to divert the king from © 

at inclination... hey told him that he would never have 
; ſuch another parliament; where he had near one hundred 

He member of bis own BER) ſervants and their near relati- 

„ 10; were all at his diſpoſal, by which they had in- 

ſo much prejudice in the country, that very few 

„ : 7 I e would ever be elected again. That the Rs 

= diſte per was contracted by accidents and miſtakes, 'and 

© would vaniſh upon very reaſonable condeſcenſions, and in | 

E  angtfer- prorogation; whereas if it ſhould be diſſolved and 


* 


2 . 25 


3 ns W writs ſent out; the people would return none but preſ- 
© byterians, and d known enemies'to the church, and ſuch Who 
= Wu moſt . 1 diſaffected to the cou rt: and this 

=: - ap op men, who had no more affection 
j kers had, prevailed with molt 
1 f the Net wing to | ads the king from hearkening to any 

: ſuch advice; when 11 * had SE more r eaſon to expe 42 a 2 5 

| Rronger 7 in a new liament, and might have o- 

5 101. . them: Huy day in ' both - 

. 1 to them, 

J which. they | ience; and which 
might then have well foreſeen. The houſe of peers was 
x fled of the bill gin Triſh cattle, @ but it q 


cernment; and at the times appointed for the debate of 5 
it, contrary to his cuſtom of coming into the houſe, indeed 
of not rifing till eleven o'clock, and ſeldem ſtaying above a 


be endured. Whereas the duke had indeed at leaſt four 
times the pro 0 
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Wahr to . wy n in the b 1 i 1 . 
matter. itſelf had been without exception, there were ſo 


many clauſes and proviſi ons in it, ſo derogatory to the king's 


honour and prerogative, that many thought it a high difre- 1 8 
| ſpe to his majeſty, to admit them into 8 
ts duke of Buckingham appeared in the head of 


debate. But 


thoſe, who favoured the bill, with a marvellous con- 


quarter of an hour, except upon ſome affair which he con- 


cerned himſelf 1 in, he was now always preſent with the firſt 


in the morning, and ſtayed till the laſt at night; for the 
debate often held from the morning, till four o'clock „ 
the afternoon, and ſometimes till candles were brought in; 


and it grew. quickly evident that there were other hall; 5 5 
which cauſed ſo earneſt a proſecution of it above the en- 
couragement of the breed of cattle in England. Inſomuch 


as the lord Aſhley, who next the duke of Buckingham 
appeared the moſt violent ſupporter of the bill, could not 
forbear to urge it as an argument for the profecuting i iv. 
that if this bill did not paſs, all the rents in Ieclands 


would riſe: to a vaſt proportion and thoſe. in England, 
fall as much; fo that in a year or two the duke of Ormond | 


would have a greater revenue than the earl of Northumberland, 
which. made a viſible impreſſion i in many, as a thing not to 


ortion of land in Ireland, that deſcended 5 


to him from his anceſtors, that the earl had in England ; | 


and the reyenue of it before the rebellion, was nat fp . 


riour to the other; but nothing was more manifeſt than that 85 
the warmth of that ran in the houſe of peer in man 
ak. II. 5 1 K k | ler, 


16 55 any ſingle member may require; and then every man may 


was frequently urged as an argument that the houſe of 


lords did proceed from the envy 1 had of the dules s ſta- 
tion in one kingdom, and of his fortune in the other. And 
' the whole debate upon the bill was ſo diſorderly and unpar- 
liamentary, that the like had never been known: no rules nor 
orders of the houſe for the courſe and method of debate 
were obſerved ; and there being amongſt thoſe who advanced 
the bill, fewer ſpeakers than there were of thoſe who were 

againſt it; thoſe few took upon them to ſpeak oftener than 
they ought to do; and reply to every man who declared 
himſelf to be of another opinion; and when they were 
put in mind of the rule of the houſe, that no man ſhould 
| ſpeak above once upon the ſame queſtion, they called pre- 
ſently to have the houſe diſſolved into a committee; which 


ſpeak as often as he pleaſe : And fo the time was ſpent un- 
profitably, without the buſineſs being advanced. In the mean 
time the houſe of commons proceeded as irregularly in ſend- 
ing frequent meſſages to haſten the diſpatch of the bill; 
when they knew well the debate of every day; and it 


commons was the fitteſt judge of the neceſſities and griev- 
_ ances of the people; and they having paſſed this bill, the 
lords onght to conform to their opinion. In fine, there grew 
ſo great a licenſe of words in this debate, and 10 many per- 
ſonal reflections, that every day ſome quarrels aroſe to the 

great ſcandal and diſhonour of a court that was the ſu- 
preme judicatory of the kingdom. The duke of Bucking- 

Bas, who aſſumed a liberty of ſpeaking, when, and what 
he would, in a dialect unuſual and ungrave; his ſimiles 
and other expreſſions giving occaſion of much mirth and 
laughter, one day ſaid in the debate, that whoever was a- 
; GO: chat bill, bad either an Iriſh mes; or an Iriſh 


under- 


| R E 'B- C y 1 E 0 ＋˙1 0 N SM. 1 
ui 93 Which ſo much offended che lord 1 Offer, ; 
(who was: eldeſt fon to the duke of Ormond, and wie 
had very narrowly, eſcaped the cenſure of the houſe lately, 
for reproaching the lord Aſhley with having been a coun- 
ſellor to Cromwell) and would not therefore truſt himſelf 

with giving a preſent anſwer; but meeting him aſterwards 
in the court, deſired the Jaks that he would walk into the 
next room with him; and there told him, that he bad 
taken the liberty to uſe many looſe and unworthy: 1 oh ae 
ons, which reflected upon the whole Iriſh nation; and 
which he himſelf reſented ſo much that he expe ected ſatis- 
faction, and to find him with his ſword in his hand; which 
the duke endeavoured to avoid by all the fair words and 
| ſhifts he could uſe; but fo far preſſed by the other, whoſe 
courage was never doubted, that he could not avoid ap- 
pointing a place, where they would preſently meet; which 
he found the other would exact to prevent diſcoyery ; and 
thereſore had choſen rather to urge it himſelf, than to id, 
_ a meſſage to him. And ſo he named a known place in Chel- 
ſea fields; and to be there within leſs than an hour. 
The lord Offory made haſte thither, and expected him much 
beyond the time; and then ſeeing ſome perſons come out 
of the way towards the place where he was, he conclud- | 
ed they were ſent out to prevent any action between them; 
he avoided ſpeaking with them, but got to the place where 7 
bis horſe was, and fo retired to London. The duke who was e 
found by himſelf, on the other ſide of the water, Which WY - 
was never known by the name of Chelſea-fields, Which » RT. 
faid was the place he had appointed to meet, finding, that 
night that the lord Offory was not in cuſtody, and ſo ge 
was ſure he ſhould quickly hear from him; and upon cor 
eee with his friends, that the miſtake f, tlie pleseses 
K k 5 would —— 
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| that every body. wondered at, and his friends diſſuaded 
him from; and the next morning as ſoon as the houſe was 
fate, the lord Oſſory being likewiſe preſent, that he found ſome 
opportunity to ſpeak with him, the duke told the houſe 
that he muſt inform them of ſomewhat that concerned him 
ſelf; and being ſure. that 1t would come to their notice ſome 
other way, be had therefore choſe to acquaint them with 
it himſelf; and thereupon related how the lord Offory had 
the day before found him in the court; and deſired him to 
walk into the next room, where he charged him with ma- 
ny particulars Which he had ſpoken in that place, and in 
few words told him he ſhould fight him; which tho? he did 
not hold himſelf obliged to do in maintenance of any thing 
he had faid or done in the parliament, yet that it being 
ſuitable and agreeable to his nature to fight with any man, 
who had a mind to fight with him, (upon which he enlarged 
with a little vanity, as if duelling were his daily exerciſe 
and inclination) he appointed the place in Chelſea- fields, 
which he underſtood to be the field overagainſt Chelſea, 
_ whither, having only gone to his. lodging to change his 
ſword, be haſtened by preſently croſſing the water in a pair 
of oars, and ſtayed there in expectation of the lord Oſſory, 
until ſuch gentlemen whom he named, found him there; and 
ſaid they were ſent to prevent his and the lord Offory's 
meeting, whom others were likewiſe ſent to find ſor the ſame 
prevention. Whereupon concluding that for the preſent 
there would be no meeting together, he returned with thoſe 
_ gentlemen to his lodging, being always ready to give any 
gentleiman ſatisfaction, that ſhould require it of him. Every bo- 
dy was exceedingly ſurprized with the oddneſs and unſeaſon- 
_ ablenels of the diſcourſe, which conſiſted with ſome confuſion 
W between 
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be bes apgatiig the pienhigh of the lord Off ory, 
and making the offence as henious as the violating all the 
privileges of parliament could amount unto, and magnify- 
ing his own courage and readineſs to fight upon any. op- 
portunity; when it was clear enough that he had declined it 
by a "groſs ſhift. And it was wondered at that he had not 
choſen rather that ſome other perſon might inform the houſe 
of a quarrel between two members, that it might be exa- 
mined, and the miſchief prevented. But he believed that 
way would not ſo well repreſent and manifeſt the luſtre of 
his courage; and might leave him under an examination, 
that would not be ſo advantageous to him, as his own infor- 
mation; and therefore no perſuaſion and importunity of his 
friends could prevail with him to decline that method. The 
lord: Offory ſeemed out of countenance and troubled, that 
the conteſt was like to be only in that place; and cared not 
to deny any thing that the duke had Aceh fed him off, only 
wondered, that he ſhould fay, that he had challenged 
him for odds: ſpoken in the houſe, when he had expreſſy 
declared to him, when his grace inſiſted much upon the 
privilege of parliament, to decline giving him any fatis- 
faction; that he did not queſtion him for any words ſpoken 
in parliament; but for words ſpoken in other places; and 
for affronts, which he had at other times choſen to dez ra- 
ther than to diſturb the company. He confeſſed he had at- 
_ tended in the very place, where the duke had done him the 
| honour to promiſe to mee him; and mentioned ſome ex- 
Preſſions which he had uſed in deligring it; which left the 
certainty of it not to be doubted. When they had both 
ſaid as much as they had a mind to, they were both requi- 
red, as is the cuſtom, to withdraw to ſeveral rooms, near 
[ths houſe; 5 and then the lords entered 85 debate of ithis 
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tranſgreſſion; many infiſting upon the magnitude of the of- 
fence; which concerned the honour and fafety of the higheſt 
tribunal in the kingdom; and the liberty and ſecurity of e- 
very member of the houſe ; that if in any debate, any lord 
exceeded the modeſt limits preſciibed in any offenſive ex- 
preſſions, the houſe had the power and the practice to re- 
ſtrain, and reprehend, and impriſon the perſon. according to 
the quality and degree of the offence; and that no other 
remedy and examination could be applied to it even by the 
king himſelf. But if it ſhould be in any private man to 
take exception againſt any words which the houſe finds no 
fault with; and to require men to juſtify with their ſword, 
all that they ſay in diſcharge of their conſcience, and for 
the good and benefit of their country, there is an end of the 
e of parliament; and therefore that there could not 
be too great a puniſhment inflicted upon this notorious and 
monſtrous offence of the lord Offory; which concerned every 
lord in particular, as much as it did the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had carried bimſelf as well as the ill cuſtom and 
iniquity of the age would admit; and had given no offence 
to the houſe, towards which he had always paid all poſſible 
reſpect and reverence They who conſidered the honour and dig- 
nity oniy of the houſe, and the ill conſequence of ſuchviolati- 
ons as theſe, which way joe ver their affections were thought the 
tranſgreſſions ſo near equal, that their pumiſhment ought to be 
| equa for that beſides the lord Oſſory's denial that he had any 
reflection upon any words ſpoken in parliament, which was the 
_ aggravation of his offence; therè was ſome teſtimony given 
to-the court by ſome lord preſent, that the lord Offory had 
complained of the duke's comportment towards him, be- 
fore thoſe words uſed in the houſe by him of the Iriſh inte- 
reſt, or Iriſh underſtanding, and reſolved to expoſtulate 
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With iam upon it, ſo that the words evul@ not bs! the 
ground of the quarrel. And it was evident by the duke's 
own confeſſion and declaration, that he was as ready to fight, 
and went to the place appointed by himſelf for the encoun- | 
ter, which made the offence equal; and therefore they mo- 
ved that they might be both brought to the bar, and upon 
their knees receive the ſentence of the houſe for their com- 
mitment to the Tower. Some who would ſhew their kind- 
neſs to the duke, were not willing that he ſhould undergo 
the lame puniſhment with the other; 5 until ſome lords as 
were known not to be his friends, were very earneft that 
the duke might receive no puniſhment, becauſe he had com- 
mitted no fault, for that it was very evident that he never 
intended to fight; and had, when no other tergiverſation 

would-ſerve his turn, prudently miſtaken the place that was 
appointed by himſelf; which was preſſed by two or three 
lords in ſuch a pleaſant manner, with reflection upon ſome' 
expreſſions uſed by himſelf, that his better friends thought it 
would be more for his honour'ts undergo the cenſure of the 
houſe, than the penalty of ſuch a vindication, and ſo they 
were both ſent to the Tower. And during the time they 
remained there, the bill againſt Ireland remained in ſuſpenſe 
and uncall'd for by thats, who would not hazard their 
cauſe in the abſence of their ſtrongeſt champion. But the 
ſame ſpirit was kept up in all other arguments, the diſpleaſure 
tat had ariſen againſt” each other in that, venting itſelf in 

contradictions and ſharp replies in all other occaſions 
miſchief that is always contracted from the agitation of pri- 
vate affairs, where different intereſts are purſued, from 
whence perſonal animoſities ariſe, which are not quickly; | 


e 


laid aſide after the affair itſelf, that produced thoſe paſſion, 


eee and ended. And * kind of diſtemper never 


More 
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more appeared, nor ever laſted lor ger, than from the de- 
bate and conteſtation upon this bill. 
Theſe two lords were no ſooner at übe V. es thei 
45 leaſure towards each other ſuppreſſed or ſilenced by the 
king s command, but another more untoward outrage 
happened, that continued the ſame diſturbance. It happen- 
ed that upon debate of the ſame affair, the Iriſh bill, there: 
was a conference appointed with the houſe of. commons, in 
which the duke of Buckingham was a manager; and as 
they were ſitting in the painted chamber, which is ſeldom 
done in good order, it chanced that the marquis of Dor- 
cheſter ſate next the duke of Buckingham, between whom 
there was no good correſpondence ; 5.the one changing. his 
poſture. for his own eaſe, which made the. ſtation ' of the 
other the more uneaſy ; ; they firſt endeavoured by juſtling 
to recover what they had diſ poſſeſs 'd each other Wd and af- 
terwards fell to direct 8 in which. the marquis, Who 
was the lower of the two in ſtature, and was leſs active in 
his limbs, loſt his perriwig, and eee ſome rudeneſs, 
which nobody imputed to his want of courage, which was 

ever leſs queſtioned than that of the other. The miſde- 
meanour greater than had ever happened in that place, 
when the leaſt reverence to government was preſerved, 
could not be concealed; but as ſoon as the conſerence Was 

ed, was reported to as houſe, and both parties, heard; 

who. both confeſſed enough to make them underge the 
cenſure of the houſe. The duke 8 friends would fain nave. 
juſtified him, as being proyoked by the other; 
evident their mutual undervaluing each 1 always A, 
poſed them to effect any opportunity to manifeſt it; but the 
Fuſe ſent them both to the Tower; from hence after a 
- 1 * they were both d together? . and ſuch a re- 
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conciliation made, as after Shi eimer is uſial, OY 
either, party thinks himſelf before-hand with the other; as 
the marquis had much of tlie duke's hair in his hands, t6 fe- 
derer in: abe pulling off his perrivig ; ; which he could 
not reach high enough to do: to the other. When all things 
were thus far quieted, the bill was again entered upon, with 
no leſs paſſion, for the ſtock that had been waſted. The 
arguments that were urged againſt the bill from the injuſ- 
tice of it were ; that they ſhould}. without any cauſe or de- 
merit on their part, or any viſible evidence of a benefit that 
would accrue from it to this kingdom, deprive his majeſty's 
two other kingdoms of a privilege they had ever been poſe 
ſeſſed of. That they might as reaſonably take away the trade 
from any one county in England, becauſe it produced ſome 


inconvenience to another more in their favour: y that the ; 


large counties .of Norfolk, Suffalk, Kent, and other pro- 
vinces, would loſe: as much by the paſſing this act, as the 
northern, and any other counties would gain by it. That 
thoſe two kingdoms might, with the ſame juſtice, preſs his 
 majeſty's concurrence, that they might have no trade with 
England; which would bring more damage to England, by 
much, than it would gain by this act of reſtraint. ' Jah that 
it was againſt the maxims of prudence, to run the danger 
of a preſent miſchief. and damage, as this would produce 

in Ireland, by the teſtimony: of the lord lieutenant”: and 
KS" of = kingdom, only upon the ſpeculation of 4 
ane benefit that mi 

n ſpeculation. Theſe, and many other arguments of this 
kind, which, "For the moſt; part, were offered by men who 


had not the laſh relation 22 en made no other im- 8 
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ht -accrye, though it were yet only | 
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out of the bill 3 Which iticreaſed their party againſt Ire- 
land; and gave little ſatisfaction to the other, who did not 
ſo much value the commerce with the other kingdom. And 
this altetation the h uf c commo s likewiſe conſented tc 
but with great oppoſition, ſince in truth that conceſſion 
deſtroyed Ys. foundation upon which 8 * While fa- 
bric of the bill was ſupported; | when the debate fell 
upon ſome derog tory clauſes and proviſions, Wi con- 
trary 7 to his- majeſty * juſt n N 12 4 
they made his majefty's own licenſe and warrant of no effect 
I authority, but liable to be controuled by a conſtable : 
nor would x permit the importation of three thouſand beeves, 
which by act Q of: rliament in England were every year to 
be delivered at'C Che ſter and another port for the proviſion of 
the kings houſe; which in many reſpects the houſe generally 
Liliked and defired that is-might have no other ſtile than 
had been accuſtomed; in all the penalties of parliament, 
which were in ſorce ʒ it being to be preſumed that the king 
would neyer diſpenſe with any violator of it except in ſuch 
caſes, as the benefit and good of the kingdom required it: 
which might naturally fall out; if there ſhould happen ſuch 
a murrain amongſt the beaſts of that ſpecies, as had been 
theſe late years amongſt horſes, which had deſtroyed ſo ma- 
ny thouſand, that good horſes were now hard to be procured; 
and if the fame or the likedeſtruQion ſhould fall upon the 


uld have then more cauſe to complain of 


 othier cattle, we ſhoi | 
| thaſcarcityand the dearneſs.of meat, than we have now of the 
plenty and cheapneks, which was the only grievance now 
left, and which king dots ſeldom complained of: and in 
| ſuch a caſe e be very great pity chat the king ned 

wot have power enough to provide for the ſupply of his 
e, and to prevent common dearth ; but this; . 


Sr 
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. 
King, 28 if the queſtion 
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m; whereas it was 
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from 


the effect of 


Ys 


oppoſition, it was reſolved, f that thoſe clauſes and prov iſoes 
ſhould be amended in ſome places, and totally left out in 
others; and with alterations and amendments it was ſent 
down to the houſe of commons. WEE 
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All this time the public affairs and neceſſities were lit- 


4 7 


tle looked after or conſidered; and the fleet was come into 
the ports, but no money to pay off the men; and what 
was equally miſchievous, there was no way to make the 
proviſions for the next ſpring, that the fleet might be rea- 

Ay for the ſea, by the time the enemy would ſurely be out, 

if the viQuallers were not ſapplied, who had much money due 
to them; the ſeaſon would be paſt, in which they were to 
buy the cattle they muſt kill; and they complained how | 
much they ſhould ſuffer by this bill of Ireland, - which al- 
ready raifed the price of all meats :,and the yards wanted 
all thoſe tacklings, and rigging, and maſts, without 
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Which another fleet could not be ſent out; and which could 
no otherwiſe be provided than by ready money. The king 
had anticipated all his own revenue, and was ready to ex- 
pole that for further ſecurity ; but no body would truſt. 
The new provilo's s in the bill of ſapply. at Oxford gave no 
new credit; but were found as elbe das as any body 
had apprehended- they would be; and the bankers, who 
in all ſuch occaſions were a ſure refuge, wanted now credit. 
themſelves'; which that they might not recover, the par- 
liament had uſed' them as ill 1 ince they came together; P 
that is, with reproaches and threats, as they had done at 
Oxford; in which kind of perſecution Sir William Coven- 
try, "aj ſome who followed him led the van, very much to 
the king's 7 and againſt his command; but they | 
excuſed themſelves upon the credit it gave them 1 in the houſe 
to do him ſervice, All this was well enough underſtood, 
and it was as viſible that they intended to make it a fo tcible 
argument, for the paſſing the Iriſh bill; which tho! from 
different motives was now become the " bicrifics „without 
which they would not be appeaſed; and therefore when the 
bill was ſent to them with thoſe alterations and amendments; 
they rejected them all, and voted that they would adhere 
to their own bill, without departing from a word of it, ex- 
cept with reference to Scotland, from which they had reced- 
ed; and if upon this very anuſual return, the houſe of 
ers had likewiſe voted, that they too would adhere, 
rhich they might regularly have done; and would have 
deen conſented to by the major part of the houſe, if tbe 
veſtion had been then put, 1 — had been an end of that 
bill; but that muſt not be ſuffered: the party that che- 
tided it, was too much concerned to let it expire in a deep 
 Klence; ; and Were numerous enough to obſtruct and defer 
what 
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what they liked not; tho net to eſtabliſh what they defired- 


Some of them, that is ſome who were defirous that the. bill 
ſhould x pals, tho uncorrupted by their paſſions, did not like 
the bike of the houſe of commons, in not departing 


from ſuch unuſual clauſes and pretences; yet were not wil- 
ling to have the like vote paſs for adhering in that houſe, 


which it might do when all other remedies ſhould fail; and 
therefore moved that a conference might be required, in 


which fuch reaſons might be given as might ſatisfy them. 
Many conferences and free conſequences were held, in which 


the commons ſtill maintained their adherence with a won- 
derful petulance ; and thoſe members who were appointed to 

manage the ent be took the liberty to uſe all thoſe 
arguments and the very expreſſions which had been uſed in 


the houſe of ' peers againſt leaving any power in the king to 
diſpenſe; and added ſuch other of their own as more refle&- 


ed upon his majeſty's honour; and yet concluded as if they 
could ſay more, if they were provoked ; upon which every 


man might make what gloſſes he pleaſed; and the king him- 
ſelf was left to his own imaginations. There need be no other 
inſtance given of the unheard of, and incredible paſſion, 
that was ſhewed in the tranſaction of that bill; than a 
particular that related to the city of London, Upon news of 


the great fire in London, and the devaſtation it made there, 
there was ſo general a lamentation in Ireland, as might be 
expected from a neighbour province, that had ſo great a 
commerce with and dependance upon it; and the conſent 
in this lamentation was ſo digeſted, that the ſeveral pro- 
vinces had made a computation and diviſion between them- 
ſelves; and preſented a declaration to the lord lieutenant and. 


council, that they had ſo tender a ſenſe of that calamity 
that if they were: able to raiſe money, to adminiſter ſome. 


aſſiſtance 
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Dre - 
aſſiſtance to the city towards the reparation of their great 


loſs, they would willingly offer and preſent it; but that 
not being in their power or poſſeſſion, the great ſcarcity 


and want of money throughout that kingdom, being noto- 


riouſſy known: But there being ſomewhat in their power to 
offer, which might at leaſt teſtify their good will, and not 
be wholy uſeleſs towards the end they deſigned it; they 


had agreed between themſelves, to ſend to the lord mayor and 


City of London, to be diſpoſed of by them, to ſuch parti- 
cular uſes as they ſhould judge moſt convenient, the num- 


ber of thirty thouſand Iriſh beaſts, which ſhould be delivered 


within ſuch a time, and at ſuch ports as were named, to 


any ſuch perſons as ſhould be appointed to receive them: 


and of this they deſired the lord lieutenant and council to 
advertize the king; and likewiſe give notice to the city of 
London. Both which were done accordingly and the adver- 
tiſement arrived in the city, in the time when this bill was 


depending in the lords houſe; whereupon the lord- mayor and 
aldetmen preſented a petition to the lords with a proviſo, 


that they defired might be inſerted in the bill that was before 
them, by which it was provided that nothing contained in 
that bill, ſhould hinder the city of London from enjoying 


the charitable, donative of thirty thouſand cattle ; but that 
they might have liberty to import the fame. It can hardly 


be believed with what paſſion and indignatien this petition. 
was received by the houſe; what invictives were made againſt 


the city for their preſumption, in interpoſing their own par- 
- ticular intereſt, to obſtruct the public affairs of the king- 
dom; and the reflections which were made upon the coun- 


cil of Ireland, for giving countenance to ſuch an addreſs, 
and becoming inſtruments themſelves to promote and advance. 


Which they would not allow to be an offering of cha- 


* 


* 
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rity; but a cheat and a cozenage Fr complication, to elude 
an act of parliament which they could not chuſe but hear 
of; and could not but believe that it was paſſed by this timez 

which if it had been; and that power left in the king, as 

had been propoſed; 3 they might now ſee how it would 
have been applied, for they could not doubt but there would 
enough have adviſed the king, that he ſhould gratify the 
city of London with a licenſe for this importation; which 
could not or would not have been fo warmly drawn, but 
that under the licenſe of thirty thouſand, there would be 
three hundred thouſand imported into England; and this was: 
the great charity aimed at, and was aſſured of; and ſo after 
much bitterneſs, they deſired that the petition "and the pro- 
viſo might be both rejected. But this paſſion did not cover 
the whole houſe; which neither commended nor approved f 
it, and were ü leſs tranſported with it: they believed it was: 
a very ſeaſonable denden of charity, and would not take 
upon them to fruſtrate it; and ſo prevailed that it was paſſed 
in that houſe, and tranſmitted with approbation to the other. 
But it had the ſame fate there with the other proviſoes, 

and was thrown out with that bitterneſs and obſervation, 

which had been offered againft it by ſome lords; nor could 
any expedients alter or remove their obſtinacy, tho many 


"ab 


were offered upon conferences, and particularly that all the 


beeves ſhould be killed in Ireland; and powdered there, 
and then ſent over in barrels or other casks. But they 
found cozenage in that too, and were as angry with the 
eattle when they were dead, as, when they were alive, and: 
would for a time keep down the price e of meat in En- 
gland; which they deſired to advance; ſo that there was 


nothing gotten in all theſe conferences, but the diſcovery, TE 
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ſinuat ons of the diſcontents and murmurs in the country; 
that this bill was ſo long obſtructed; which being ſtill re- 

- preſented to the king with the moſt ghaſtly aſpects towards 
what effects it might produce, his majeſty in the end was 
prevailed upon, notwithſtanding very earneſt advice to the 
contrary, not only to be willing to give his royal aſſent, 
when. it ſhould be offered to him, but to take very great 
pains to remove thoſe obſtructions which hindered it from 
Felas! offired to him, and to ſolicit particularly very many 
lords to depart from their own. ſenſe, and conform to what 
he thought convenient to his ſervice ; which gave thoſe who 
loved him not, great argument of triumph; and to. thoſe, 
who loved him very paſſionately, much matter of mortifi- 
cation. Vet after all this, and when his mejeſty had chang- 
ed ſome mens reſolutions, and prevailed with others to 
withdraw and to be abſent, when the bill ſhould come a- 
gain to be diſcuſſed ; it was carried with great difficulty, 
and with great oppoſition, and againſt the reſolution of 
many of the lords. Tr 
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In all the debate upon this bill, and upon the other of 
accounts, the chancellor had the misfortune to loſe much 
credit in the houſe of N commons not only by 4. very {trons _ 
and cordial oppoſition of what they deſired, but by taking all 
eccaſions which were offered by the frequent arguments 
which were urged of the opinion and the authority of 
the houſe of commons, and that it was fit and neceſſary to 
concur with them, to mention them with leſs reverence 
than they expected; it is very true, he had always uſed 
in ſuch provocations, to deſire the lords to be more ſolici- 
tous in preſerving their own unqueſtionable rights and 
moſt important priviledges, and leſs tender in reſtraining 
the excels and den incroachments of the houſe of Gm. 
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tl 8 In the end, after many acts 


Which adminiſtred too cauſe of mirth an 
ſcandal to the . 5 by the advice and media - 
99 of. friends, as good a reconciliation, as in ſuch caſes 
is uſual, was made, and the young cou 5 brought to 

again together; and the lad having the aſcendant over 
lord, who" was year. "defi ous to live quietly: u pon any 
conditions, that, he might enjoy. himſelf, tho', 
not. enjoy ber; 3 he Wag contented that ſſe 4 jour 
ney to London, upon pretences to ſee. Tas San ; — 4 
the tings; being KR oy 
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97 as dhe believed ite 


cn i his mother, the good earl not loving 


ol engage bidnſelf in ſo mlich noiſe, who Preſently took 


cdte that the 


great: bellied lady was made a pri iſoner in 


her chamber, ftrictiy guarded that ſhe could nor go out. 
of thoſe lodgings which were aſſigned her, all her own 


ſervafits removed from her; and ot 
and all other things ſupplied, 


ers appointed to attend; 
at Pas could ſtand in need 


off or- require, libe ty only excepted: Vet in this cloſe: re- 


tirement ſhe found means to advertiſe. her father of the 
condition ſhe was in, and made it much worſe than it 


was; ſeeming to apprehend the ſafety of her life threat- 


N Fs the malice of the counteſs, mother to her huſ- 


extreme courſe, either to make her miſca 
danger her Ae or to put an end to mother and child, 


r that he would find ſome * way to procure her liberty, 


. to remove her from that place, as the only means to 


ve her life. IT he marquis, with the paſſion of a 21755 
"C co Kdence” of his dau ghters virtue, and having n 

e for the counteſs, os it an act of great Tug 

ditchs and conſulted | whether: be could have any reme- 


dy at law to recover his daughters liberty; and fin ding 


Tae: hope from 'thence, - the reſtraint of a wife, by the 
| of her 4 nband-i in” his own houſe being not a 


then t obe wa. who 3 little knew how to med- 


de in it. In the mean time he ſent women to ſee and 


attend 
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4 4 
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ould, he ſhould' bs: earl. of Rut= 
his was more-than; the young man could bear, 


ſhe ſaid did all ſhe could to alienate his affec- | 
tion 1 3 ther, and now that ſhe found ſhe was with child 
rſuade him that it was not hie and took all this 


ry, and ſo en- 
when ſhe ſhould miſcarry; and therefore beſought her a 


provided a remedy againſt; he re- 
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attend his daughter; ho men admitted to ſae n- 
fer with herz but nat to ſtay with:hor. The une, 14 
clarein g'that ſhe {thonld' want nothing, but that ſinee it 
was impoſfible that the child could be aft kin 
ſon, who had not ſeen her in ſo months beſore the 
| child muſt have been got; ſhe would provide that there 
ſhould be tv more fout play, when ſhe ſhould be delivered; 
and aſter that time ſhe ſhould have no more - reſtraint 
or veſidence in that houſe, but be at liberty to gd whe⸗ 
ther ſhe would. The conelnſion was, the lady was deli 
 vered, and a ſon born, who was quickly chriſtened by the 
name of Ignoto, and c committed poc 
lired near, ito. be nunſed; and 48 Jon as this lay /x re- 
covered ſtrength enough, ſhe was diſmiſſed and ſent 70 
the houſe of her father; ho received her with the affection 
be thought was due to her, and having conferred and 
examined her apith all the ſtrictnoſs ts could, be ge- 
mained ſatisfied in her innocence, and conſequently of the 
barbarous treatment the had reoeived, and the injury ani 
mdignity both. to him and her, that Was Ane to the 
_ ns for: which he was reſol ved. to deave no way untried 
in awhich he might; receive 4 uindication. Ia order to 
1 RY ed —— ey r e dong who 
_ was {peevailed: witch to 1 1 doing it, 
155 eee by ſome biſkops and other lords of his 
council. When the matquis ond his daughter, and the 
lordRoſſe,and erde ere 1. ladles er 
1 Lang Fan ee inauy..andecent ab incleanly 
0 partiedlays mantiqued, that niade all the auditors mary 
weary nor Was there any rom eee Inke 
pale Sowends gn; Which view im- 
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that maniier as gave to much ovideete,s | 
ference to the timer thattwaspaliic'* :: 
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unworthy behaviour: of His own child, whbn it 
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in their family. Upon this ſhe een the' ec jon 1 
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nftual in all things relating: to jaſtive;: Ng oe 2 
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of witnefles on both ſides, and hearing what ſhe could 
alledge in her own defence, her crime was declared to be 
ROI ſufficiently, and thereupon a judgment was pro- 
: ed, of a full and entire ſeparation, à toro & ar menſa 
CO cauſa adulterii, in ſuch a form, and with ſuch circum- 
tances as are of auld 3 in thoſe caſes.” But all this was 
not remedy enough. againſt the baſtard's title to the honour 
of that illuſtrious family; and: therefore there wWas a bilt 
prepared, herein all the foul carriage of the lady was ſet 
out, the birth and chriſtening of Ignoto, the declaration 
and jud gment of the court of arches, and ſeparation of 
the parties for adultery. proved; and thereupon a deſire 
that it might be declared by aof parliament, that the 
ö ſon, Ignoto by name, is a baſtard, and incapable to inherit 
any part of the title, honour, or eftaro 80 or: belonging to 
the houſe of Rutland; and the fame incapacity to attend 
all other children, which from that time of the birth of 
Ignoto, had or might be born from the body of that lady. 
And this * being preſented to the houſe: of peers by a 
lord nearly allied ta that family ; the earl of Rutland 
being pre ent with the 1 as foon as it was read; 
the marquis ſtood up, and wi h expreſſions of trouble 
and of the juſtiee that was due to the greatneſs of a noble 
houſe, that bad; received: a foul! b niſh by a woman of too 
near. a relation to him, of whom he was aſhamed; and 
therefore, gave his. free conſent: to the bill; and deſired that 
it might pals. And the earl likewiſe befought the houſe, 
that fo. e a branch might not- e engrafted into his 
5 ; of Which bis ſon the lord Rois was the ſole 


„ with whom the honoutr muſt expire. It: was a 


aſe f of 1255 concernment c well as compaſſion, that an 
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r woman ſhould have the power to gire an beie 
to inherit à noble. title and fortune by deſcent, when it 
was ſo notoriouſly known and adjudged to be e 
and a meer ſtranger to the blood of the houſe. Vet there 
were ſome very good lords, and who deteſted the woman 
and the wickedneſs, much ſcruple in making a new 
precedent. in a particular caſe, that undermined a foundation 
of. law; and opened a door to let in an. unjuſt declaration 
upon pretences not ſo well proved, to the diſinheriſon of one 
that ſhould not be illegitimate. But tho it was a rare 
caſe, it was faund not to be a. new one, there having been 
one or two declarations of. baſtardy in parliament, in the 
reign. of King Henry the ſeventh. and: Henry the eighth; 
| however it was as juſt that ſhe ſhould, be beard to debe 
both her ſelf and her. ſon; and therefore the bill. being read the 
ſecond time it was committed, with direction that the lady 
ſhould have perſanal notice to attend, before the committee- 
entered upon it. And after long enquiry at the places where: 
ſhe uſed to be, it Was. found. that ſhe had , tranſported 
herſelf into Iceland, in the company of the perſon, whom. 
ſhe had. preferred before ber husband, and there was reaſon 
to believe that. it was. after. the wo? notice of the bill. 
However all proceedings were reſpited, till. there was full: 
proof. given to: the houſe, by. the perſon himſelf. who; hatl: 
i ſpoken with her in Ireland, and given her the warrant that 
required, ber attendance u don the committees, and. then: 
after many days Lusen delay it was read and debatedz gal: 
by the committ © gehe | to. the-houſe to be eng gtoſſed. | 


And' then, and not till then tlie duke of 1 op- 
poſed the paſſing 3 it, upon, 


retence that in the bill lord Roſſe 


bad 1 atitle that belongedto him by his perde d 
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not forget that within ſex days aſter their coming together 
September, both ho ul $ had preſented to Men de e 
declaration, that h | 1 a fu 


Han 


6,” which Was. 
o think it 5 
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ipated, ay ment ie ſear 
credit had gone further than he bad reaſon t 
would; but It was now 3 end. £1 This was | 

e ſaid 1e had heard of à ſuf ipply, being the ei hs 
would amount to, God on 
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"what time he had te make ſuch preparation s 
el ry, the could well « enough ge; And: 2 7 
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glad to be uſed accord lingly. This little quickneſs ir 


be ſuffered to continue long er together, they reſolved to 
leave ſome reliſh of their 5 duty and Tele; 2801 
that the humour was at all reformed. or abated in thoſe who 


that change, willing that his majeſty ſhould decline the 
lame method; and were much troubled. that he had not 
careſſed the . more in his late diſcourſe; and as they had 


to offer to repeal and releaſe the act that had ranted the 
chimney- money to him, which was a very good and grow 


10 generous an action in his majeſty towards his people, 
would be immediately requited by a grant of much greater 
value; and they had prevailed in this council, if the chan- 
9 and the treaſurer had not with great rect op- 
poſed it, and made evident to his majeſty that he ought ne- 
ver to propoſe himſelf, tho' with conditions, becauſe it would 
make the grace undervalued, and the conditions to be eſ- 
teemed unreaſonable: nor to harken to any general propo- 
ſition, or conſent to the repeal of that act, without having a 
full and equivalent : reeompe 


pleaſed” God to. 2 bim to them; he ares be ſai be 


eſty prevailed” more, upon them, than all the forme 2 19 85 
cation had done; 4. and now they Law, that they't ſhould not 


had ſhewed ſo much forwardneſs, who fall continued as 
perverſe as ever; but they were oyer- ruled by the major 
rt of the houſe, as they would have been ſoonet, if it 
E. not been that a contrary courſe. had been . purſued, to 
what had been fromerly. Nor were they, who had adviſed 


before adviſed his majeſty freely and without any condition, 


ing revenue, but they obſerved to be unpopular, upon a 
p eſumption, which they aſſured him could! not fail, that 


enſe, which ought to be very well 
ge nate in the ſame © at of td For he had 


now 
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now fufficiat evidence; dab uin conſtant good humour df 
the houſe was not to be dapended upon; which confirmed 
his, majeſty to reſolve Woven ta- hearken to the one without 
the other rac miſchief: Was proven ed. hey were 
now as deſtrous that the bone of common would ill preſs the 
diſpatch. of the bill of act, which reſted in the lde houſe; 
and aſſuted them, that if chey would embrace the ſame po- 
ſitiveneſs they hed done, the chancellan would no more be 
able to hinder the paſſing of that act, than he had bern to 
keep his majeſt {rom conſenting to the rh bl. ſo much a. 
gainſt biz r ſolution. But they and their friends could: nc 

Keep up the ſame ſpirit of ſtubbornneß i in the een een f 
vail with the 7p gy to recedel from His purpoſe: ſo that 
the bil or ee e nt ede houſe of-1 lords, not 
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of. nons, notwithi ofition, Pour A "bill for 
ſupply. yay. prepared 11 un e preſcribed, | tho n 
reſpect to the proportion ane 15 to the occaſions, and 
intangled ſtill, with the fame (inconvenient clauſes and pro- 
viſoes, which had ſo umvarily been admitted at Oxford; an 
which made. what was granted unapplicable to the procuring = 
ready money, of which hie majeſty was now fully convinced 
But the time was too ſhort to T abgürdt in the alteration, and 
ſo the bill as it was, was ſent up to the lords, Wh aſter 
the ſhort formality. tliat cannot * 1 „gave it a paſſage 
N that Sealy 1a: that it yes! now: vines "tori e 
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| live to have bills of this nature in the old ſtyle, with few- 
er proviſoes. He took notice that the bill of accounts for 
the money that had been already ratſed-fince the war, was 
not offered to him: but his majeſty ſaid that he would 
take care, after ſo much noiſe, that the ſame ſhould not be 
ſtifled, but that he would iſſue out his commiſſion in the 
manner he had formerly promiſed the houſe of peers, and 
the commiſſioners ſhould have very much to anſwer, if they 
ſhould not diſcover all matters of frauds and cozenage. He 
told them the ſeaſon of the year was very far ſpent, in which 
the enemy had got great advantage; but by the help of god 
he would make all the preparations he could, and as faſt as 
he could:: and yet he would tell them, chat if any good 
overtures were made for an honourable peace, he would not 
reject them; and he believed all ſober men would be glad 
to ſee 1t brought to paſs. He would now: prorogue them till 
towards winter, that they might in their ſeveral places in- 
tend the peace and ſecurity of their ſeveral countries, where 
there were unquiet ſpirits ſtill work ing. He did pray them, 
and ſaid he did expect it from them, that they would uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to remove all thoſe falſe imaginati- 
ons out of the hearts of tlie people, which the malice of 
ill men had induſtriouſly infuſed into them, of he knew not 
what jealouſies and grievances; for he was ſure he was in 
the right, that the, people had never ſo little cauſe to com- 
plaia of oppreſſion: and grievances, as they had ſince his re- 
turn to them. If the taxes and impoſitions were grievous 
and heavy upon bim, they would put them in mind that a 
war with ſuch poprerful enemies could not be maintained 
without. taxes; and he Was ſure the money raiſed thereby 
came mot into his purſe. He concluded with promifing him- 
ſſelf good eliects: from their affections and wiſdoms here 
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of 
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ever they were; and he did hope that they fhould all. meet 
again of one mind for his honour, and good of; the king- 
dom; and ſo they were. prorogued to the tenth, day of, Oc 

tober next. And now the king. had very much to do, more 
than he had time or tools to diſpatch. Yet he begun firſt 
where the parliament left off, that when they came again to- 
_ gether, they might have no cauſe to ſay, th no: 


VE no cauie to 1. „that he had nat 
performed what he had promiſed. And, ſo with the ſame 
paſſion renew their clamour upon the accounts, which was 
made now a very popular complaint: an vas 4 


cuſed of obſtructing that examination, was preſently conclu- 
Jed to have had a ſhare.in the prey. Yet he as not willing 
ee Ma he ca age A 
the receipt ofthe lord Aſhley for the prizes, that all the world. 
Foils do gee een ory gg oe pe hoy 4 
immediate orders, and to whom. Hereupon he commanded 


* Wi + 


bis attorney and follicitor-general to prepare a commiſſion, 
with all neceſſary clauſes, to call all perſons to account who 
| had received any ſuch monies: and to examine and take 
any exception to the ſame. And that there might be no juſt 
exception to. the commiſſion, which he knew would, be 
ſtrictly looked into; they were requiied to adviſe with 
all or any of the judges, that it might have their approba- 
tion, and that there ſhould be a clauſe in the commiſſion, 
whereby the commiſſioners ſhould be authorized to call any 
of the judges to their aſſiſtance, when upon any matter: of 
difficulty, they ſhould think it neceſſary. And that there 
might be no exception to any of the commiſfioners = 
like to be partial in reſpect of friendſhip or alliance, to 
any of those who were 10 bs called hefore them, bis me- 
jeſty appointed all thoſe perſons, who were nominated for 
commiſtioners in the bill Et to the houſe 6f lords by the 
Pre cor Porn > eto ye. een 


commons, 
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commons, to be in erted into this commit! and n viſe 
male choice of ſuch a number of the peers, as was fit, to 
be joined to the others, and named thoſe, who had upon all 
debates in the houſe: appeated moſt ſokcitous that a very 
_ exd& account ſhould be required, and of ich others who 
had no relation td the court, and 'Wett looked upon with 
moſt efteetn by the houſe of cottitnotis. AN which were pre- 
pared with the exp dition that was Poſſible, ard the com- 
miſſion ſealed, and nbtice gien eo A the commons 
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| meth oy from after Faſter,” by which tithe the Judges 
would be returned off their circuits; and they were then at 
kberty to /aHourt to what place they pleaſed. 

We ate how to enter upon the occutrentes of the year 
1667, a year little more proſperots to the publick than the 

year preceding, md fatal in reſpect of many calafnitous ac- 
7 1 to the & i leg, and Weg Ain 5 e to, bis 


| it 1s not 1 7 bo W a FA inct pon ate Frere 1 I 
| one without the, other. The temper the parliament. had: 
been in, and the dehy they had uſed in giving the king 
an ſupply towards 1 catrying on the war, "made the king 
. that he bad been too confident of their generofity ; 

and that they had already departed from that fpirit,. with 
which they firſt had tale” him to enter into that war. 
And We it Was evident (which had been often foretold to 
Im) that the Dutch could endure being beaten longer 

kban he could endure to beat them. They were now fe- 
lieved and ſupp lied with the money 'of Fines” and the 
povervitig pa ity 84 ſubdued all contradiftions : 11 nd what- 
Ever their Alfetta Were, al com pliance "and; Raben 


ap- 


H A G U H A 


appexrell in the commatids bf the Rite 3 and there wanted 
Ag tags the ſeaſon of 'the-yeat to catry theit fleet gain 
t Tel ar gat and as well pro. n al 
murmuring es aiplanred from thehcs inte gland, v here 
wg, ; And the king was, upon the cet = 
att a > putiment d that was ng on the * ng of 'Pebru- 
e omies in the ſpriliz no a, „ and. 
b re could not Ber 0 & by — why wan 25 any 
benefir to the © ing and the feat en run all to the priva- 
ors, bored for bebe which tht) y preferred be- 


called that council A gene, with whotn be 664) 16 deff 
is moſt ſecret affairs; and the chief "officers" at ſea, Arnd 
the comilſioners attended to give ſuch informati 


nation as was 
before any reſolution could be taken there ; the 
role Itate of the nau), what was in the ſtores, ard what 
e fects or deficiencies wete, and what hopes thete were 
of ſuppk ing chem; what ſhips were ready, and what 
could be provided and put on board in the ſame time, 
which was the moſt that could be limited. Ever officer 
Pebreſted that Gers echld not be the edt Gene toward thy: 
— Preparitiony 1 withour a money; an the 

yards were in that neceſſity by reaſon of the great atrear of 
Wages that was due to them, that they were near a mutiny, 
aud could not be kept to their work; being neceſſit ted to 
0 ny: W fk. abroad, to get victuals for che families: The 
inferior officers who belonged to the ſtores, lived by Rival 
ing and ſat 9 bat they were inſttucted to keep. In ſhort, 
ngs were preſented to be in that onfulion, 1 


Th: 


good FE of 10 | ly 


Gt, ne 
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that it would be very difficult: to m⸗ ke a junction between 
thoſe ſhips which were in the river, an 8 others which 
were in 3 and in other parts. This deſperate re- 
preſentatio n did not make the king take a ſudden reſo- 
Iution; but the ſame council met many days, morning 
and .Eyening 5. all ways were. thought upon which might 
adminiſter hope to get any money, and conſiderations were 
entered upon what was to be done, in caſe a fleet could 
not be provided fit to engage t the enemy, and which way a 
defenſive war was to be. made at ſea; and how the _—_ 
ſhould be. ſecured, and the coafts. and. harbours ſo preſer- 
ved, that the enemy might do no affront at Falk for 
eyery day arent looſe and ungvarded intelligence of 
bodies of horſe a ad foot, drawn in France, to the ſea 
ide, in many pe upon that large coaſt, and lik >wiſe 
in Holland ; ; and great. proviſion 1 0 flat... bottoms, //as if 
they. intended to. make ſome deſcent, . Which kind of 
rumours exceedingly diſcompoſed the common people, 5 
tho they, who underſtood the expeditions of that na- 
ture; 5 = with what. difficulties land. 2 were tranſ- 
porte d, were not moved y thoſe. report After all ex» 
pedients were conſidered and well ae bis me jeſty 
wk cauſe. to deſpair of being able to ſet, out in any 
time, a fleet equal to the occaſion; and ſo contracted- 
his thoughts to. the other part for the deſenſive. There 
is a point of land on the Kentiſh . coaſt, ; that extends 
itſelf into the ſea, and at the very entrance of the river 


* the Hg. had een N 00 re 9a 1 


3 


3 dez — repairing 8 
| ſtrength- 


the end 


8 


„ 


face firength' to lie of of Plymouth ; both which (ould 
intercept the trade of Holland, 'both' outward. and inward, 


if they did not maintain it with ſtrong convoys, which would 
break their fleet; and in thoſe caſes the rigates would calily 


retire to their barbouts. That ſome Higates ſhould be alway $ 
in the downs; to chaſe picaroons from infeſting, the coaſt, 
and to: obſerve and get intelligence of the enemies motion, 
and upon occaſion ſhould retire up, the river. That there 
ſhould be ſome of the greateſt ſhips at, Chatham, Portſmouth, 
and other places, prepared and put in readinels, againſt 
the Summer; befots which time money. migh 


be provided, and then the enemies fleet being weary and 
foul, it might be preſumed the French would return early 


into their o.] n ports, which were ſo far off; and! then the 


N from the e Well: and the Noth, mi ght fin 4 che w 211 
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1 2 


_ all by ſhips homewari bound from all p aces; Which 
upon the fame 56% their being maſters of the ſ:a all the ſum- 
mer; would repair home Fender apprehenſion « of ar an ene- 
my; and 'there were ſome officers 'of great experience. 15 
ſea, who being called by the King to adviſe upo! 
project, declared with confidence, that the Dutch | 81 
be greater Joſers by the war thus conducted the 1 next Sum- 


mer, than they had been in a 


For the ſecurity! « of trade it Was declared 
no 8 way to ſecute it, "FU y 


' reftraining it, and not 
- IG 
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1 oth" point upon the coalt. of Tithe, ; 
and Suffolk. For Pepartttsed for the "ſea, it was thou ght 8 
fit and enough that a good ſquadron of lig bt e 


ir ors de, Rr SA hy had done 796 0 ane 


ny year ſince the War begun. Hob 
it there Was 


8 
2 * 
* * « N w_ 2 _ . 


are o N. 


ng a Wee h 
8 e | ape : 


0 d have an i 1 . ption ah poder _ ” 
tho d find f at 2, war, which had been, entered: into for 
the enlargement and ad vancement of trade, had produced 
4 ceſſation of all trade; > and it would. appear very har 
that men, who, had, laid. out their own ſtocks, and were 

willing to Venture them, , .thould. be forbid and hindered 
from ſending them to th ie. markets, for Which they had 
provided Beg and which would turn to little leſs loſs to 
them, then they ſhoyld incur hy their being taken by the 


enemy. "Then ! it "would be not adiſcouragement, but a diſſi- 


WE 


"TIS 


_ pation. of the ſeamen ho, il they Gould have no employ- 
ment in the king's ſhips, or in the merchant ſbips, would 
be Teattered Kron to ſeek their fortune : that they would 
not be brought ther. SR the king had rh for 
their r ſervice, In e hat the giving this order for re- 


| chants, s, would be, and could 
ET dot chuſe but be an Ws publication of this reſolution 
15 the kings to ſend 95 ng fleet in the Spring, which was 

1517 1 Wh; #, - 3334058 7 ſecret. 5 2345} 115 1 
ns were temperately w weighed and ee 


1 from doing themſelves harm. The king could not 
| their goods from them to bis own, uſe. ; but he, might lau- 
fully Pake them from ſpoiling or 6 that 
taken by the enemy (which 


* ete their own, T hat 


was unavoidable). concerned the king and W little, lefs 
can it dd the pirate wes. 16 would increaſe ene 


8 4 7 4 
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ne o ge Erg of that: ret Of W nhg: 
the northern d Cent wich muſt be very welt makned, 
bud entertain 4 wel numbers; and the reſt would put 
themſelyes on boards; the privateers, who ſhould be all bound 
to come Mme fl che time ſhould hade obeaſion for 
their ſotvice zoand then the privateers ſhould Be re rained, i 
as now the metchatits; For the keeping the preſent re- 
ſolution ſecret, which would by this means be publiſhed, ; 
it were ta be deſired that it might remain à ſeeret as long 
as wa iſccrning men would eaſily diſcover 
itz and could not but already thexichar it was impoſſible 
for the king in time to ſet out a ſhip, fot would quickly 
be evident to all the ahold: and the ſecret was not to be af- 
| feed longer than it « 
other inconvenience or miſchief that was in view,” that 
would come like an armed man upon the city; lick was 
want of f 
of Which there had been à vaſt quantity eenſumed in 
late fire, which had likewiſe onfumed thoſe hoy 
chimneys which ſhould be os coop yet the people WA 


mained Lau, os were not LINE to | mech e ond be for 


” caſtle, to employ all "this Fri ac kf * eau re 


in ſending as much coals as was poſſible to London anc {of 


towns adhacent before the enemy's flect could put to ſea, an 

oonvoys » were afſigned-tow'fireng for tlieif vation 

_ of their men of war; and the Hof 
Vol. II. 


ould be conaed. There was an- 


fuel, eſpecially the want of coals froth Newcaſtle, | 


: 
& 8 "un 
3 _ LS: 
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three yeſſels- of bis owns and likewiſe: money to fetch 
coals, that the; poor might have them at the rates they 
coſt, and directed. the city: to do the fame; all which 
produced ſome good effect. Upon: the: hee, matter, 
= through, the examination ofthe whole, the leing con- 
cluded, upon all, the particulars mentioned before, aſſign⸗ 
ing proper perſons to tuperviſe every Particular, that all: 
ſhould; be executed in time that Was: agreed upon. The 
duke, ] d ,out; all his orders to: th 1iſhips, with. which: 
Sir William: Cqyentiy Was charg ed, a uhO fe office it was, 
and the king would Shale bir with that which was 
moſt imp rtant, the fortification at Sheerneſs, whither his. 
| majeſty maden; journey in the; cold:; and depth of winter, 
took, and engiseer and / ſome: oiſficers of the ordliance with 
him, th at all things might t be ſu pplied from tlience, which, 
belonged to that office. He cauſed maſter workmen to be 
ſent from London, and drew common labourers enough 
of ub e dee ene ene we ſey bed 
ten all, things were in this onde 455 he l ſeen the work: 
begun, he loft che maſter engineer whom he deſigned to- 
be; governor of, the fort, for which he was very. equal, upon 
che place;,,and\committed, the / oner-looking of the hole, 
that all poſſible, expedition might bd uſed to one of the 
commiſſioners of the ordnance, who. promiſed to look 


arefully, to it. His maje ty feturned to London, when: 


in the opir i09;.oh all diere ee he had ſtaid 00 long 
in loch A. ſeaſon, and ſuch an ain, to th 670 -260 of: We 


: heaſth. T's: Has all. theſe f reſolutions /ando! orders were: 
d 6 ated A fterwards,- and complied with, * muſt unavoid- 


hls bi mentioned. im its place. It canne bed imagined 
; w. him; chatb the- 


ang 1. . any: degtee K 
change iezr fo Wan could have any, Part in 
901111 | Ty che 2 
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theſe :xeſolutions} en ſubmitting to them * evety p par- 
ticular being ſo much out of his gphere, that he never pre- 
tended to e what was Ne and reaſanable ta be 
doneg 'nor throughout the wholt condi of he! War Te 
he ever know]n preſumen ta ge and ad vie; but pr 
ſumeing thab all whoſe profeſſion it Was, adviſed. 12 155 a0 
fit, he _ ne And he did always declare that 
in this laſt conſul tation, all points were ſo dal debated; | 
and that there was ({o! concurrentoan opt jon in dhe com- 
mandeèrs of the ſhips, and the officers of the navy, -with 
the approbationof the duke, prince Rupert, and the general, 
that it was not poſſible: to ſet out a fleet in time, equal 
to that of the enemy, to engage with it: and; that the 
next beſt would be to ſtand upon the deſenſive, in the 
manner propoſed; it did not appear to him, that: there 
was any election left; but to puaſile that courſe, Which 
he did believe very reaſbnably propoſed and taſol ved up- 


on; nor did any thing dccur to him, why! nerf. Mü ” 


good might not be hoped from it; he being ſo totally, 
_ unſkilful in the knowledge of the river, that he kneFr 
not where Sheerneſs was; nor had ever heard of the? name 
of ſuch a place, till this laſt diſcoutſe; nor bad ever been 
upon any part of the river, than to get on ſhore as ſoon 
as could be poſſible. The King had not himſelf no : 
of this defenſive way, but approved it very much y 
he heard it fo fully diſeuſſed, and in which bimtelf had pro- 
poſed all his doubts, which nobody raiſed wote perünently | 
in arguments of that nature than his majeſty, And it may-be, 
he liked it the better, becauſe at that time as he was heartily | 
weary of the war, fo he was not-withouta reaſonable. hope of 
peace, which he reſolved to cheriſſi as he told the parlian: 


| partin & he would do. The groutids of which hope and 9 2 


F e be 
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progreſs thereup! pony! the eatrivg 1 b 6 _ treaty; and the 
eoncluſion diere will be the diicpurſe and ee rr 
hall neut enter upon nn 
How ill ſucceſs — Hed attetvleo che -negociation of 
Dental, by the irreſolution and unſteadinaſs of that 
coutt, Mr. Coventry had conducted what had been com- 
mitted to him with very good effect in Sweden; and after 
be had diſpoſed that court (uhete he had rendered himſelf 
acceptable) to a juſt eſteem of the king's friendſhip, and 
an equal averſion to the Hollander; ar concluded ſuck: _ 
articles, 2 a5 were tor the proſnt nd point convenience. and 
to 4841 into a ide an firidtes jms. and, to- thas 
. putpole,."to/: ſend ambaſſadors] ints England, where they. 
had an agent; be retur med to give his majeſty an account 
and information of the walten and temper of that 


court; and of and diſpoſition of. two em- 


bade, who! whe teh ucbem his majeſty who - where 


choſen before he left Stoe kholm; and "reſolved. to em- 
bark within ten days, which * did, and artived a- 
bout the time, ok ſoon: after that the city was ſo miſ- 
2 deſtroyed. by fire : which was. the leſs favourable: = 

acture, not ſo much by the influence that dreadſuk 
n diffration and damage was like to have upon the vi- 
e r on the Ga as! bn the wh or hackobr eee 
male obſtinacy J the king's left "Rt ;wblbb! was 
a temper. different from what: they expected. to-bave: 
found; and what they had been. informed,” had poſſeſſed. 
them Hon the- time of his aplty's Jeturn, Nor was 


this maniſeſt iſpoſttion "wathoat ' ſome * 
güne _ the _— bon the embaſitiors;; and that 
4 3 * alactiry. 
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alacrity. they brought with them preſently: to enter into 
a treaty, and conjunction of forces againſt the common 
enemyi It was nanifeſt that the crown of Sweden was 
weary of the obligations they had been long bound in to 
France, which had ſuperciliouſly negledted late to dom- 
ply with what was on their part to be performed; and 
rather endeavoured to make alliances) with Denmark, and 
the leſſer neighbour prinees, as thoſe of the aus of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, to their diſacyantage, 'thi 
to conſider that crown, which had be x ſo uſeful n 5 
as if their friendſhip was ſo confiderable to them. Nor 
vas this out of a real diſeſteem of them, but that they 
might bind them to a faſter dependaude upon them; 
and that they might not be ſevered from their inteteſt, 
whatſoever they ſhould: ef rag it to be. And therefore 
when it was firſt ſuſpected that they migbt be inclined 
to Kngland; and that Holland: apprehended, that they = 
might be induced to make a conjunction with the biſfiop 
of Munſter, France, (as hath been touched before) ſent 
' their ambaſſador Pompone into Sweden, with a full years 
2 of what was in arreart; much more ſtill remain 
due; and to incline chat crown to a neutrality . 
tween che Engliſh and the Dutch; in Which he ound 
Mr. Coventry had prevented him: and tho! he had; not 
chen the character of embaſſador, he was: much better 
reſpected there than he was; and as they would have 
joined with: the biſhop of Munſter, if he had advanced 
according to his Pretence, or hdd. not been. abſolutely 
taken off from France, ſo when he was. diverted; from, 
his purpoſe, they were the more inclined., ta make a 
fm alliance with England: and! thereby ſuch a firmer 
RI with other Pim | proteſt or "aki 
char 
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othat: might git ome check to the: ;impetuoris_ him6ur 
of France; which: they chow were as jealous of, and of 
their ovetflou ing all the banks which belonged * 
«neighbours ; gas they had been formerly of thelchouſe of 
Auſtria 32 undd for the ahbe reaſon were as deſirous to 
retire from any dependance upon, or relation to that 
 *erowh, as the had been formerly cof its Protection and 
were very well prepared to change their alliance; and 
if they might not be loſers, toi make a conjunction with 
Germany, and the houſe al Auſtria; into which it was 
rædſonable to be preſumed, that the united provinces would 
: be glad to be received: upon moderate conditions, when 
a peace ſhould be made wich Eng land. And this was the 
4 Froſpet- that had: een /Arcſiitod to them by Mr. Co- 
ventry; and upon view of which they now ſent their 
mbedidats). without being terrified! by the declaration 
of France, on tlie behalf = the Dutch; and with a re- 
ſolution if they could not perſwade Folland to ſepa- 
rate from that conjunction, and make a peace a- part 
with the king (which they laboured by their embaſſador 
> the ſtates) to join their intereſt; frankly to that of 
is majeſty's 3 and to run the hazard, and expect the 
* and event of the war. The two embaſſadors were 
Fleming and Comatt, both ſenators in the great council 
of Sweden; and men of prime authority there. The for- 
mer of the greater place and eſteem, being a noble - man 
of an antient and noble exttaction; of a family in Scot- 
land, that had lived through many deſcents in Sweden, 
in great employment and luſtre: and this man never diſ- 
ſembled a particular devotion to the king; and for that 
reaſon principally was defi gned to this ne gociation. The 
1 was not ſo well — or bred, or aj ſo. chearful = 


a com- 


man; mere ee in 1 28070 more werte in * 4 
colirls! and forms of bifineſs; 3 and by his'own'vittue and 

humble induſtry, had from a mean and: low birth; which 

in thoſe northern kingdoms, is the- higheſt diſadvantage; 
by degrees aſcended do the degree of à ſenator, "which-is 
the chiefeſt qualification : and had gotteh his firſt” cre- i 
dit and reputation, by a negbtiation he was intruſted with 2 
in Holland, and '@ treaty well managed b = 


/ichim there; 
Which made hith liable in that; Cort tobe much inclined. 
to the Dutch; and to have ſome particular friendſhip 
with De Witt; they having ſtudied together in Leyden, : 
when they were s And their familiarityt afterwards, 
vas improved to a good correſpondenee in that negocia- 
tion of Holland. This being well known; and commonly 
ſpoken of there, Mr. Coventry endeavoured to prevent 
His es Ne, "yak ing tel tie 
chancellor of that k n, ' Who Always received him 
with open arms, and gave good teſtimony of his hearty 
and paſſionate deſire of a firm cenſu en t 
two crowns; and tho he Wastof extraction, 
bad à full Jealouſy: of the want of ſincerity and juſtice 
of that nation: Mhen he idiſeovered* the apprehenſion 
Me C Doren had, he perſw ieſce in his 


he well Knew, boi, piſs "MA Witte Ge the electi 
555 oth,: who were very fit to be Ten en Zether _ 
| pe icky 8 of this: ELIE 3 the gayety and Wart m 1 15 | 1 
e photowodkd yer pay: that e bf 2 : ak 
Wag de te his ſupef for ꝗdalktyy cnc that he was: too gol 
4 Sweed/: to eis 1natho | 8 +.” 


4 ut i. 
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rerlationr: ſoever be had with them Inc 4 Word, he 


paſs hi word, which put a end to all further 
debe ' and; it was well enough | known, that he had 
boesn / raiſedt by, and was a creaturs/ of the ahanbellor; 
Wer in trüth fro the:/tirae of their artival! in England, 
he carried: himſelf vory fairly, and without V viſible 
inelinatidn to the Dosh, and much Jeſs to the French. 
And chf, both very frankly. declared to thoſe of the 
ig 's iert, with; bes they- conferred With in- 
macy ; that that crown: yyould' ' gladly: be: feparated 
from them, if a good expedient withs by found to make 
them no loſert by it Let it is a8 true, that after they 
dad. been: ſome months in England, and ſaw in how ill 
a// poſture the king was for the carrying on the war; 
e's dr un. the Polliament was from giving money; 
or from any reaſonable compliance with his ih 
def ires, _ t· A 0; concur » 1 ſam 
in his diſpatchee mir n edel 
m — not depend upon a Wwe with 1 Eng- 
lon 3; to: which dow yell; vet the king vas inclined, 


1 ear the part they expected, 
Wa, that. he had Py 


e with the parliament. 
ters his majeſty 8 agent, then in Sweden, had 
of gi hich produced no other effect there, but 
at 1 they aw that the king was either inclined to a 
pe 92 . — be reduced by" a neceſſity to treat; the 
— ſhould offer in the name of their! maſter his 
 Interpoſition 4, which. their miniſters in Franee and 97 
4k eee here Jikewiſe: make pmffer of, upon ad- 

4 12 ee 9 i 1 a ſecret ak Se | 
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z all man rather ſincere. wy we 


A OS began 
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ue they bad much f 
5 J. og which. they had om 
75 5 of Spain died, 


Frefore, would be glad che de a ht hate dhe a 
England for their d B | 


4 r 5 * and ige wi 
could not (think "ial 
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this, aud che conſtant: intelligrhce » the) 
Hague that there were already es grown u 
tween the French and the Dutch per ded -therh; And 
72 ey endeayoured: to DETLUAaUGCE. the rexny 70 that Holland 
might be now induced to treat fon them bes; or Wutz; 
could not do wing +" 5 muſt 1 y With Fr 


hat they thought fit towards i © foe ng; any 
thing on his part untill their = intentions were diſcerned ;; 
and then to aſſure them of his majeſty” 8. inclinations t. 
peace upon juſt: and: honourable conditions There is no 
Hooks 4 ere was a 8 eee and diſſatisfaction between | 
1 Al this time the Dutch complai ned 


that the Fenda liad | oken. their poonniſe with them! no. 

ared and 5 a war, 'bur'they e fare na acts 
til A | rereas. they  WETE/: ENgA) ed that their 
fleet ſhould 0 Join d with theirs in the month of May, 
they had never been in view; but at a great diſtance! ſuffered: = 
1 e Dutch toßßght man) days ogether, without any help from; 
and, upon their renewed promiſe,, Tho had again 
3 out their fleet ta meet with them in Auguſt; wien 

failed again, and leſti them expoſed to the whole En- 
gliſh fleet; ſo that they were compelled, with ſome loſs, 
to get again into their 25 and now they had a real 
ap 2 chat they might treat with England apart, and 
leave them to ſupport e 28 lens, hy ee whilſt 


vs . a i p 8 | 
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Aten che had received a great ſum of money from them) 
without h they could not have ſet out their feet, they 
Beenden ac conjunction with their ſhips, | rent 
0 that lengthſ at Free. they were bou d to Join WIN 
them, which; they might have done if 1 had continued 
_ courſe, 2 — they put to ſea in the beginning of 
t over to the coaſt of En- 


inſtead of 3 they 

ing thereby. that they had 
no nie ofithe aſliſts OR the French hips,” but 
them to Miſt for themſelves, 2 and a aſteru l 

Auguſt, they came * to the place fl che V 5 
e 1 of f which | neglect and 


1. 


— of: it nn, "How thar which hands them bikewie willing 
that, this war ſhould be at an end waz, that now the king of 
ad, they mi might: enter into a war with Spai 


Spain, 
vards which they prepared mainifeſtos t e 
he! matter of their right; and already prepared levies 
men, of which they dab . no * gez yet 
profeſſed to the Spar nf 
in their purpoſes. How 
any treaty: apart wit out Dutch; 
who entirely governed; the coun acts 
ded to conſent to any overtures 3 to ſep: 
(the; tre ty from France; but informed then © 
whatſoever was propoſed by the baron of Ifola,. or -the 
| rd, or any other perlon to that purpoſe; and en 
upon chat inforgiathbog! more than was be to en- 
on punctualit y. e 0 malte on 5 
* The, ' mother. of the Lok au che 1 


x Laie 1 oe chan _ be. an ini. 

rither ot the” | — found-nowr andcher Alle n 
— ne, atld front 
time news of the death of the king 


1 — he FEST of which he 


1 eee ws advings! to- 


© king's "honour aud ; 


1 ul Face. e by e 

1 e co * _ 22 which he 

ETPIEX | 2 e propoſe 
| © gion with: end upon v | 
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be eRaAbhme IR MH ffyr v relobi EE newer eines 
the FoeneliRigp Hbitfcor!igP tle conditi6ns" of the Peade, 
nor dhe ie (bak We- traegt 4e Patte; ang rel ef all 
hay che een, Vr Sen Nas bid hape ay powers 

5 as Th 1 5 Weck to Hy d more 3 
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Vent ce be ese K . won 
expedition tranſinit it 6 We king 


OHNE 


Rr 


ndeayour! h the queen, or Rouvig- 
= to Iſcover e nr it' would, not 15 e ot per- 
tuade 1 hat king * treat; 4parbs Jo _ 
that - ae lent e Ker) hk, it s 
* the . 1 wh atlqever fort; other 
a go d ſum abe e bing » — 
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the ene 4 4 he ome rkts hiry; about; ers e he 
would return: but when he aw. the king was cc intent. 
4 be ſhould. ftay, rather entre nothing: 40 ; Io, in 
tze treaty, be Shoe to -be;; at the beginnis 8 of, ity. and 
thought he ſhould not be aſte e ine ad ſo 
offered the king to depart without | further delay, The 
King had from the | beginning informed the chancellor of 
all that the earl had, faid- to him from, his, arrival; an 
when he had received th 01 2 Rouvigny, 3 
ſent him to ſhew them to him; and; himſelf came pre- 
bar whilſt the er yas ders and dieted.him to pre 
pare the inſtructions for him, which. [the car lik 
Jeet: de night, de. The, qhanc 


hancellor very, well knew, that 
bis credit 1 55 the king was much lefſened; and that of 
the lord, Arlington's much engreaſed; e. .did.n not li 
that he, ſhould meddle in (he aku | 


. 
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en e, Which would neither be gte to 0 


* wt 5 9 1 ! 


qdees oe "now. 7410 e Wo; Wee be Nt 
melthÞ 


i 8 b bs nd. that 2 ld ropare. Al 4 5 
geen Which he enen him to do. And the eark 
ID ver nuch to deſire, that not on 
2 ared by him 5-dux\thathe» 
— 4 5 paar fignifie by 

1 ſhould ariſe,” * 


_ 


E 
cher, 2 
rn 


iting,'1 gat wang 


. e 
e bis majeſty” 


Hit 8 ſignature, it ſhould 155 
d. to 7 H: the decretary'; all wflith his majeſty 

ed to, aad all being done according to what is men. 
ied: before, the earl departed for France; ot 1 0 


It is very true, there was yet no viſible alter 


1 


con 


atidn in the 
Log 's confidence! towards the chancellor, with reference to. 
his badge, in Papa; x A bad no relewve ; and 
to ; 2 houſe, as ba W's ever old to dez 11 0 111 8 fler- 
ed to ſpeak. ta him of other: matters, as he could: not : 
Sibegr to. do: which Er ae, concerned him 
his ol — Hans, he found bis Countel 
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mroſently ſuut z wd intention, Null / tho af Tn Sa 
as 'ſhewted - ig was not [ pleaſed z ade rde fl d 
ſions, to make others ſee, that he oa ad viſecdt only by 
him, in whit immediately. » late 540 Hig buſineſt, and 
not mee in in that than 2 cl nin. oWhen; theowarl' 
came #6: Paris) he for AN upon thei guard! 
than hel expected wid ate kinghindalk faqiidly es 81 
td him to wiſh. zn end of ths per ; Sp Fig he mi might 
bel poſſeſſed of tae king's ffiendſhip/ whack hen walued Ex- 

cegdingly;. nd nmel n gmogſiedr Len, hd this i- 
yoſty Lid vas prepared to ſpea k Oo JOS Monſieur De 
Leon kep pt: himſelf luna generals, nf he benefit that 
Laglend Would reteive 5 a} pehee [12 ee his 
chriſtian majeſty deſise to promute bi ton aucb lneves more 
to depatt 9 bis friendſhi pi cthat bead lobliged 
in honour now: aototo. quit tha Dutth, Haring entered 
into a treat) with them, when- he had no imagination 
that there would be a War Betwren them and Englarid's 
that he hack n faften ſorty for it,! antt had given thin 
juſt aecaſions-to "that he forboxe longer than he 
ought to have ch to give them alp; and therefore 
be could not now:'leave them to bes e (Except they 
ese obſtinste and rtfuſed to make Reabe upon Juſt con- 
ditions ; and then be would renounce them. Büt when 
he found: that the garl had no power, and that he talked 
of money to he given for the charge of 'therwary and ex- 
pected to have particular overtutes.to ſend to ihe king; 3 
be broke off his mee, till he could itotifer' with his 
maſter, Within two or three days monſieur De Leon vi- 
find: the earl, and told him that if any thing were te be 
n peace, there muſt be no time loſt, it was 
rein 8 of the me chriſtial king to being it 


v! * 4 1 | to 
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to paſs, upon juſt at nnn terms, but he 1220 „ 
not how long it would continue in his power; for 


* 


he confeſſed the Dutch took themſelves to be o much 
behind hand, that they had no mind to peace; believing 
they had nov advantage. That it was never heard of. 
that after a war between two nations, upon making peace, 
either ſide, conſented to pay the charge of the war; 
therefore any expectation of that, or but mention of itz, 
would ſhut the door againſt any treaty, He gave two 
papers to him to ſend to the king, both under his own. 

hand, which his majeſty had the choice of, and which. 
the W Dutch would conſent to: but il, more ſhould be res, 
quired, the treaty was at an end, before it was begun, 
and the ſword: muſt” determine it. One of the Papers, 
ge e an 5 8 . of which his; j apy: might OD 


5 


an the F 89 5 
make choice 


Cologns. or Fs, or W 7 and th = 7s 05 
Albans immediately ſent. away an, expreſs wi 
N 70 to the e King; upon receipt whe 
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ſummoned. There was no Hope of money; which Fon» 
not unreaſonably had expected ſhould whenever a peace 
— l and it had been mentioned in Holland, as a 

thing chey expected ſfiould be propounded; it may be 
that” it foig bt be propounded and rejected, that the dif- 
patch of alerts ſhould be agreed to, concerned the king 
very much, that the Dutch might not put to fea, nor 
diſcover that the king had no fleet to fl; out; For” the 
fpring was not yet come, the? approaching. There ap- 
12 little difficulty in che 2 F the equivalent, 55 
the Engliſh had 5 much more from the Dutch, than 
they had taken from England“ The other computation 
would be endleſs, and Hable to very difficult examinati- 
ons; ſo that by a tmanimous advice the king reſolved to 
chuſe the former equivalent. But then the place for the 
was not fo cafy to be choſen; the moſt natural 
dad been Bruſſelz, Antwerp, or ſome other farge city in 
Flanders,” which were all neutral places; and to which 
att parties might repait with the ſame caſe and fecurity: 
whereas all the places mentioned in Germany, were at 
Jo great a diſtance that the ſummer would be far efitered 
into and 10 many acts of hoſtility paſs before the em- 
baffadots cou mect, and the Engliſh” muſt paſs through 
the enemies coumtry thither: therefore there could be 
n thought of any” of thoſ places. Then the king of 
| 8 taken upon ys Exclude Flanders, which he 
had no power to . pin it was as deniable- to *the 
Dutch, as to the king; Arid therefore” it was thought 
teaforable that the king "ſhould' infiſt pon fore good 
town there, of which' ae was choice enough : and 3 
Holland ſhould approve it Prance b not reject ; = 
K e pther hk £ Was T diſcerned, that 
; DOSIOTOCN France 


0 
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France nd never feat - embaffadofs into 4 1 
which he meant at the ſame time to ifvade; atid th 


his majeſty knew very well to be the intention, atid the 


'gtound” of that king's deſiting the peace; which it Was 
plain enou h e Dutch did not defire, and wert on) 

drawn td cofifent to a treaty by the poſitive demand 6f 
France, Which they durſt not contradict; and therefote 
ie concerned the ſting to preſerve” that good diſpofition, 
and chat the Frenefi èmbaſſador might cone full in⸗ 


ſtructecl to coheur with the Engliſh; in what ſhould be 

ſt; and proteſt againſt any nick mig 1 of the Dutch 
embaffidors 

; ons the express re 15 85 


4 A 
* 


the Dane, who was likewiſe” to have 
up the place. Upon theſe re: 
With his majeRy's conſent and election of tlie firſt 
valent; and that as ſoon as 
Dutch had conſented to it; lis majeſty would propoſe 


ſome equal place for the treaty. And as fgoh as the 


— was diſpatched, his majeſty entered upon the de- 
bate of a' fit place for the treaty; and ſaid that he Had 


Aa pedal then made to him by Sir Wilham Coven- 


try, that was of ſuch a nature as much ſurptized him 
as he believed it would the lords; he had not thought 


and fo bade the other to pr6- 


poſe it. He with Loire” Fhort apology, which he did 
not uſe to make, ſaid, that he perceived. there would 
be little leſs difficulty in agreeing 
treaty, than upon any doubts 'which might ariſe in ft. 
For if the kings of France was to be gratifieck in tlie 


oblige the king, which by the great delay would de- 


pride the king of the greateſt benefit” he 'Expetict from 


CET the 


he ſhould know Wer the 


a place for the 


excluſion of Flanders ; it would be very inconvetiient to . 
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the treaty ; ; the 1 eedy _ und i nk be at- 
tended with the greateſt conveniences, therefore he 
Propoſed to the king. that he would immediately. write 
to, the Nats e „ without. acquainting France with 
itz : and offer to ſend his ambaſſadors to treat of tho Peace, 
at the Hague; that it might be ſpeedily concluded; which 
would otherwiſe take up much time in ſending, for any 
reſolution to the ſtates, upon what ſhould py z if they 
conſented to it, it would probably be attended wick 
ſucceſs, the general affeQion: of the people being well 
Known to deſire peace, and if they * it, the world 
Would conclude that they would have no peace, when 
: they would not. treat about it; and that his majeſty 
would never have done them the honour to have ſent 
his ambaſſadors home to. them, if he had inte nded fo. 
4515 any thing that was! ealonable... to thank of fannie 
It was very, new, and thought of by nobody, Ah him 
and the ord 925 ton WhO had communicated. i 1t. together, : 
7 — he. obj Tic 555 the 46 b g . it run 25 x Ow 
moſt men, 28 it x 


| and. d 
2 us, 10 


be Willing ** 
end but Beg 1 5 
reed, that the ad 
T's ny. 
vil . 8 1 2. 1 we 
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A fr ai bene local not yet thought: of, ſbould b. 
-conveyed; fo r:-the ſending, "Ai trumpet. or expreſs, , ha 
much "widjoroſ: application than the thing itſelf; and it 
was tobe wiſhed! that it might be Sone cout of the 
King hands, before the anſwer could come ftom Paris; 
leaſt⸗ new) inftances/ſhodld be mac er for a particular place 
Tt was at laſt refolved' that the Swedé's en d 
(both France and Holland having accepted the med at 
of that crown) Amade conſulted with to eng 1 
miniſter atithe Hague, to deliver it a States: general; 
for there was ſome: apprehenſion, that if De eee 
| ofbit, it might be conſidered only by that committee, 
which was deputed for that affair 3; and never be br. 28 kt | 
to the Srates; and ithe adjuſting ; all that was commended 
to the: "chancellor, who :preſently ſent ſor the einbaſſa 
dors; and found them very ready: to perform any office 
Which might bring theme upon the ſtage in the _— 
Andi upon cominunication (together they were willing to 
ſend à ſerrant of their:ownito the Hague;:who ſhould 
deliver to their embaſſador thekidgis/medſugh: ta the 
States- general, as an effec of their mediation and credit 
with the king; anch ſo üt was deli venei, nat in the form 
of arletterz bur rel, af meſſag eoin! the: third- 1p erion madre | 
ſtates general, figned-by the king,Cand3under the) fignet, 
and — t angentleman in poſt with it. 


But within two! days a new alarin comes from France, 
editor! be to: no pur poſ 


- atid all that was done; * 
ben I x received zthe king's airſwer ;; they could not 

| a was as! fair: ag they could ex- 
1 De Leon ſhewed it td the Dutch 
5 —— — that he was atis with it, 
a by: bim, 55 herking) was 1 1005 fel inta much 


* 
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paſſion and declared that / it was not according to the cou 
= 2 * given the King, and to Monſieur! De Ls 
- and that he muſt 8 agairiſt any treaty to be 
4 into this declaration. He put him then in 
mind that he had informed the King in his- preſence, 
that thore wag an article in the. late treat vn het ſreen | 
England and Holland ; by which they were lied. > 
deliver up the iſland of Polerdon ii the Eaſt-Indies, to 
the Enſt- India compahy. iof/ London, ich they had for- 
merly conſanted to with Cromwell, 4-318 —— de» 
livored it then nor yet, and: were reſolvad rather to con- 
tinue the war, than to part with it; which he had de- 
clarod, when with reference to all. other things he con- 
ſented to the: alterdatiye ; and if the King Would re- 
leaſe that artiole df the foteer brbaty, Fee 
not enter upon any now. Whether b was true or no, 
cannot be known, but Monſieur De Leon came in great 
diſorder ta the lord oſ 8 «Albans; and told him] all 
that the embaſſador had bid, and confeſſed it to be very 
true, and that the king re mbered it well, and pro- 

miſed that article ſhould: be releaſed ; but that he not 
clearly underſtanding the delivery! « it to be contained 
in a eee and Knowing it had been many years in 
the Peſſeſnon of the me and that it ſtill remained ſo, 


be thought it bad been comprebended in the alternative 
and forgot to m br it in the paper that was ſont - to 
the: king, for Which he alked a thouſand pardon. and 


made it his ſuit to the king, that be would yield to 
t, and that rr that was ſo neceſſary to the good 

of Chriſtendom, might not be exting r 
ligende and want memory, which was a ſtrange en- 
cuſe for a miniſter of bis . The _ 
3 voile 7 ny k. 
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St; Albans reſuſell to tranſmit any ſuch tergi b tio to 
the king, and: ſaid: be knew the King would never co 
ſent te- it, and that this manner of ptops ecling, after that 
his majeſty, hall bet eee ea what: themfelves 5 
would. if toclout ſutuie confidence»! of their: fineerity. 
Monſieur: De Leon was exceedingly troubledt and out of 
_ countenance, as a man he, 0 to bimnſelf of Ong 0 
verſight, and deſired him that Wo 
embaſſador at his lodgings, that tley might tog 
endeavour to remove 1 5 the biting OY rof 
ſd, A Ree was contented to do; and! the; em 
baſſader, how unwilling ener, was prevailsd with Xo 
west al che -timier appointed, but they were no Honor | 
i e 350 en heut 2 * Kann ag Wis 


"ably 
22h the demands a en . 
in 7 wlll , 


_ „ who wen: in e g it, he jr. Rl * 
bg, Bad xothiog; tocſay to him; and wikd Such other lan- 
guage::;unfit: tr: thei other to hear | and ha, not ve. 
tyra: - with; intereſt;[5F[Monſicud De Lon had not in- 
poſed, and been very d deſirous the confer nce ſhould 
E The embaſſadors inſolence being not to tle end u- 
red, andi they: 2 Leon feming ver much of 
fene; and complained to! the king and tho-earl gere 
the. account of all to bis ma 1 
The French King was uo lea ſurprized and offended I 
g had ſent to 


whe: bn Bed ds wende the k E 

States, which he was advertiſed en 

ang than: Weis 1 at the — r paar 
ED i preſentiy 
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poſedi 
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5 \knew. the. drift of: it;\;ant cold not forbety to . 
tell the States, that / the deen x was:bnly tbiſtir-up the pes- 
ple againſt the magiſtrates; and:iindeed :to make thera the- 2 
/ 46 6.4 ol the conditions of peace; and he lee well that 
9 the people generally were no friends to the Eaſt-India 
company, where. bimſelf had a great ſtock, and therefore 
wou ent that a t entered into ſhould break 
only pon their e 3 1 which: likewiſe: wab the realon 
| 25 they e provided that /t 


hat particular ſhould bel 
to, before any treaty ſhould be agreed upon; and 
ö hereupon he prevailed upon the States general forthwith to 
declare in the negative, that the treaty ſhould not be'at te 
Hague; but at the ſame time, after naming ag ain Colegn 
and Frankfort, they added, that if the king de ſiredito do 
them the honour to appoint it in any part of their do! 
miniche, * b v Lhoulc yd - not preſume to propoſe, the tf; 
con at it mi ON t be at Breda, Or Maeſtriche, r 
a place or tw that they named : and this was reſolyed bd — 
Fa Ho people heard that the King had named the Hagu 
and wondered and murmured at their xefuſal. The. . 
Exazice took it ill, that at a time whenthe! proceeded? 
ſo much 1 had rh Ne fixſt riſe to a0 
155 al it, by Think own offerit 9 the ales, which 
the king lad ſo bh approved. as to make His election, that 
he Gould. : iat the fame tine, thou v rommunicating it to 
1 ſendꝭ this overture to gue,” which tro 


him the more that it gane him anatzer = Feleuſy to aß. 
pie henc pike 2 Was ſome other underhand treaty that 


4. 42 and contri zed "by-th baron ef 
1 Take wich De. Wit. Aud dt Laie eee 
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did more perple fe «the queen mother and the earl of St, Al, 
bans, Who looked. upon this*as a device to exclude tbem 
font having any ſhare of the peace; the earl having di- | 
geſted the concluſion in his num breaſt; that in; what p 55 2 
foever the wy ſhould be held, he ſhould; without . 
be intruſted in the managery of it: however the king 
could not own his part af the diſlike, ſince his majeſty 
DER i ERR any violation of friend{hip; make the ower⸗ 
ffage to the Hague as £0 on by Him z therefore 
he Ack to GG no exception to itʒ and 00 ſent the king 
word, that he believed the Dutch would 3 diſcern 
that this 'condeſcenfion: i his majeſty ras ary rule ſome 
1 expectatioli of 4 party to ſerond it 3 and therefore he was 
confident t f ey would nevep:confent to treat at the Hague; 
but he propoſed, as the beſt way for expedition, that. it 
might be at Ar Bente, Which he adviſed his majeſty not to 
reject; for if it wee nck begun there, it mt: poſlibly, 
d is would Narren all he could quickly y be removed 
to Canterbury and probably might be P in Lon- 
don. But before! ths meſſage arrived, the other new de- 
mand of Pelesden, zadlütku i Monſieur De Leon's acknow — 
ledgment 1] t of ke defect of his memory, and that he * | 
to have inſerted it in the paper that contained the alterna - 
tive, with all the excuſes he made ſor it, was received, 
which ſeemed to put an end to all hopes of peace. The 
king was highly incenſed, and looked upon it as an affront 
here by both parties to amuſe him. Every body con- 
cluded that there could be no fafety in depending upon 
any thing that could be offered from France, when they 
2] could: never be without as [reaſonable a pretence as they 
had: at pre 8 to diſclaim of avoid any ee in writing; 
Vo. II. Tt that 
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that the particular demand would never be conſented. to by 
his majeſty, without ſwerving from the 'common//rules. of 
juſtice, and the violation of his | owns; honovr3 which he 
was in juſtice | bound to maintain, and which he bade i in 
juſtice no power to releaſe. It was an intereſt ſo valuable 
that Cromwell had inſiſted upon it ſo reſolutely, that they 
had conſented to it, as a principal article of; the peace uy ; 
made with them, by which he! gained great reputation 
with the people, [and his majeſty had tho ught- himſelf 4 
much concerned in honour not to ſuffer: | his ſubjects to 
13 deprived of that right which Cromwell had vindica- 
ted ſor them, tho by his deatd dt een wot; to, be executed; 5 
that he would never conſent to the. treaty that had ni 
cotichided finee bis happy return, | until; they conſented 
to, and renewed the ſame article, and pine the re- 
delivery of the ſaid iſland to the Engliſh by ſuch a day; Gs 
and their having broker their faith in not delivering it 
according” to the laſf treaty, and with very offenſive cir- 
cumſtances his majeſty had deelared to Bo a principal 
cauſe of the war, and made them unqueſtionabiy to ap- 
pear the firſt aj erer; and in that reſpect his honour 
could not receive a more mortal wound, than in releaſing 
that article, which concerned the eſtates of other men, 
and would in the opinion of the world draw the guilt 
of the war upon himſelf; or which would be as, bad, 
the reproach of having purehaſed a peace upon very 
diſhonourable conditions to himſelf, at the charge and 

with the eſtate of his ſubjects. Upon the whole, the 
bing reſolved to undergo the b ol the war, upon 
what diſadvantage {oever; rather than to cenſent to a propo- 
ſition is 9 7 20 | diſpatch, Was 70 25 7 


TY 17 : 4 FF. ſent 


ſent to the earl of St. Albans, 
ſentment of the indignity offered to the Fof 
ing from what was offered by themſelves, .an 
what" he was reſolved Never, to grant; an al al, 
joined: to review all that had been reſolved the war, 
and to give the utmoſt advancement to it. 99 cul 


towards the ſupport of a common; intereſt, the 
hardly, have been perſuaded, to have hea! 


Notwithſtanding all this, pew overtures and new impor 


had always. proteſted againſt, making a peace, or. 


cede from it without their conſent, tho the mention of 
Leon; 


it had been unfortunately, omitted by Monſieur De 


uſe all his credit and authority to 


= 


: vail wich Flom. to al Me . tel, 5 he did el 8 


17 


” poſſible. And without doubt, if Spain had yet put jit- 
ſelf into any poſture to defend it, and to act any part 
king would 
Neat kened more o 
any propoſitions from, France. ad 36 _ 


runities, were ſent, kom France, it was ag the Daten 


ing to a treaty, without the releaſe. of. Poleroon, which 
his chriſtian, majeſty, had conſented to, and could not re- 


but his majeſty promiſed and l his royal word 
that when the treaty ſhould be entered. gs: he would 


general, to recede from their authority z ane. ts * no % 
alteration. in the laſt treaty, but all; things to remain 
as they had been ſettled by it; and if he could not pre- 


* for 1 0 0 *. 1 ga deßred 3 5 70 
wa the king, who would. Kindl himſelf at ch: caſe by 
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17. nd the rea wo 
deen ie gets not be dür ken "before ee de 
eck; and that the French enbaſſadors as ſoon as 

& propos 4 ceſſatibn ftom all acts of hoſ- 
expected ſhould pe as Toon” yielded to 

a e ah hav ee, e hr 
their fleet Ihbuld remain in their Harbours till the m mid- 
; Aletof May; beote! "which" time the tibaty” wi t Well be- 


glad Hat ö better Abend be ofle hi 25 8 ane 

; 3 his own fleet ſhould not fiir out of their f rts, an 
chat Pis embe e ee all ie bed 

fy" Could with; that! particular only o 
e eee e 
Kai The eng Fry 17 0 An time had tecourſe to all tlie in- 
vepflotls and ch might enable him: to! ſet out 
40 fleet; a ee able tot gbt the enemy but in 
anz e Mount All'men en of the Hae en, had 
| OI nüt be upon the 


Thips ry, "aha war! there 
Hibth f Ke" Toy ene was 4 File + ret iel! de was 
very willing to hear any thing that ir revive. the! hope 
n; 1 this Taft overture from Paris url; 
reſent} y conte ned the couyeil;” that be 

EN e Ra ist de dt 86 80, For 
h man a cbnven encies might be loft by” the not ſpeedi- 
ty'entering! upon the treaty, if it were to be entered up- 
e te pf oh and ptomiſe of France to aſ- 
1 ieular only excepted, for his 
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rhajeſty's 5! ſefvioe;- and his Promiſe even irg nh 
willing to believe de might be real, che hoße 10 of 


recbmpenſe for it ene iger to the redelive wes ns 


the iſland, and was an: equal fätisfactiom to his ma 
| honour; and it Remed: the more obable fin > op 
ther De Witt, in his private conference wich an 4 
ro nof Iſola, in all his paſſion that be would not endure 
the mention of the deliver oy of Polerodn; and Taid that 
the ſtates; would»perith before they . would: p:rt{avith-at; 


concluded that he ae not ſay; that they might not 

be perſuaded to! Sire ſome recompeuſa for it, and mant 

believed that the Eaſt- India company! wbich was obi 

concerned lin the intereſt of it, end ns red 

_ ceive a good recompenſe than the iflandoitſelf, ;\whichavas 
a' barren ſandy ſoil; which »yiclded no! fruit but ont 

nutmegs, Which was tbe ſole commodit y. it bors; a 1 


z commodity of! great value! But he they wel 
und to give it ap to Cronnvell;: there bad been im- 
mediate order ſent to cat down all tha trees upon tho 
Hland, which order would be mow again repeated) arth 
leſs than ſeven years : maſt en pine, before any fruit 
could be expected from e - ant it dase ſo far from 
any Engliſh factory, and ſhear to the Dutch, that the; 
would eaßly en theniſelves of nt adgam, when: they 
had a mind to it. And therefore if the company might 
have motiey, or ſuch a quantity of nutmegs dehvered tb 
chem, as might, beſides. bein LG! ts: faogb 2 au . 
of England, bear à part in the eee ae ey which had | 
deen mentioned by ſome be aus that cumpany, it 
might be reaſonably preferable to the iſland: Whatfo- 
ere n ould in Ap -_ ae als brpech. 
no File en 16. mc en Blyog 0 . oo ent 
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ent of recompenſo ga ve a hint to the council, that had 
not been yet N 9 5 of, which was to leave the bu · 
fineſs of N to the ſole managery of the Eaſt. In- 
dia company, who ſhould be adviſed to chuſe ſome mem - 
bers of their own, -whoſbould/go-ovet-with the embaſſadors 
and receive all advice and aſſiſtance! from them in the 
conduct of their pretences; and they would be witneſ- 
ſes of what the king inſiſted upon in their behalf, and 
would likewiſe jadge, if nothing prevented the peace, but 
that intereſt, how far it ſhould be inſiſted on. The Eafſt- 
India company was ſent for, and were told that the king 
had hope of a treaty for peace, which he preſumed. modi 
be welcome to them; he heard that the greateſt difficul- 
ty and obſtruction that WAS. like to erg would be con- 
cerning their intereſt in the iſland of Poleroon, which 
he was reſolved never to abandon; but becauſe he heard 
likewiſe that the Dutch did intend to offer a recom- 
penſe, rather than to reſtore the place, and that the recom- 
perſo might be ſuch as might be as agrecable. to them 
f. which he would not take upon him to judge, but leave 
it entirely to themſelves, that he had given them this 
timely. notice of it, that they mig bethink themſelves 
What was fit for them to do, upon a proſpect of all 
that might probably occur; and that they might make 
choice of ſuch perſons among themſelves, who beſt under- 
ſtood their affairs, to the end that when the treaty ſhould 
be agreed upon, and the place appointed, and bis majeſty 
kad Ne what S 1 4 would ſend, * al 
which they ſhould have ſeaſonable notice; theſs. perſons 
elected by them, as there commiſſioners might go over th 
the embaſſadors, that when the point came into debate, 
and the Dutch ſhould call ſome of the Eaſt-India com- 


| b 5 


pany to we wa; a: likewiſe * be Mrs to 


| advertiſe his embaſſidors of whatſoever might advance 
their pretences; and if a recompenſe was to be confi. 
dered, they might enter into that conſultation with the 


other deputies; and that they ſhould be ſure to receive 
all the 5 7 and aſſiſtance from his embaſſadors 


receiyed this information from his majeſty, with 1 de- 


monſtration of duty and ſubmiſſion, giving humble thanks 


for his majeſtys bounty and care of their intereſt, and ſaid 
they would not fail to make choice of a committee te 
attend the en when they ſhould: W it would 
be ſeaſonable. oat oar O AW, 


The king thought it no- time to receive 1 9 eh 
of his whole council- board u pon this affair; which had 
been hitherto only debated before the committee for fo 
reign affairs; and 155 being aſſembled, an account was given 
of all that had paſſed. in France and in Holland, by the 
baron of Iſola, and by the Swediſh embaſſadors: and his 


majeſty ſaid + bs that he had yet taken no reſo» 


lution, 


ſelf into a better poſture, and thought not fur 


with, reference to the fate he was in, both at, hon 


All the object ions which had been foreſeen before, and: the: 
| ace thereupon were renewed and 
and in the end there: was a general conchirrence,; that 


his majeſty ſhould embrace the opportunity of. 15 treat; 


and 1 a. reaſonable peace eguld; be; obtaiuech it would 
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that 
they could require, or ſtand in need of. The com pany 


0 had been ſo provoked. by 175 miſcarriage of 
France, that he would have been glad to have put him 
er of a | 
treaty, till there ſhould appear a more favourable « con- 
junAure ; - but, they now underſtood as much as he dic 
and 


abroad, and that he was reſolved to follow. their advice. 
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he very Sites to the i k ingdom, that was wear 
af lie wt andi that his majeſty ſhonld loſe no more 
r fuch a diſpateh o Paris, 'as might b 
oh the; treaty. And ſome of the lords proceeded ſo far 
as to declare. that ee of Polefoo wis' ne 
E that im npottance; nor could be thought fo by the Ea 

India compiny y themſelves; a8 that the infiſting 
ſhould def deve che kingdom of a pe ve) hat was ſo be. 
2 Aar id But che king Hough Ne ente 2 "upon 
that argument was not yet ſeaſonable; but hie gave or- 
ders for the diſpatch to be prepared bor France: ne 
Were: two; material points not yet determined, the firſt 
which was fit to be inſerted into the difpatch, | Whicl 
w. che domination of the plate; where the treaty ſhould 
| fum of je ad hold 


2 


| p £44 tente confi Fit 

Jhoutd be at Doi they aan x thee 55 44 
they well conkdered. Me he Ante objections would b 

_ naturally made . Dover en the ig bf zxhalf, the 
Thad: been by the Dateh-* a the 5 
People there, and leſß at 15 
bf ony impreſſions which the numerous trains f i 
and Dutch: would be ready to imprint in Nh in Aa 
Word, there was much more fit to be conſidered upon 
that Point, than is fit to be remem red. The conclu- 
fron! was, that Breda, Which had been offered by” 
Dutch, ſhould! be the place the king would accept, which 
as added to the diſpatch for Paris, and e ſent 
away, the-other: e not determined of, Was che choice 
| -of embaſſudors, which had been never entered! pol. The 
king bad ſpoken with the chancellor, what perſons would 
ec} be 


ed in l ee 1 dhe t me 
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be | feltsnte% 4 
ſhbuld bs ripe for it; and took notice, as he did freque 
ly, of the ſmall choice he had of men well acquainted with 

buſmeſß of that nature; upon" which he had named to the 
king the lord Hollis, who had been lately aàmbiſſador 
in France, and was in all teſpects equal l'to any butmeſs z 
and Mr. Henry Coventty, of his bedchamber, who: had 
| ſhewed ſo great abilities in his late negoeiatidon in Ste- 
den; upon the naming of whom his majeſty laid they 
were both very fit, a nd that he would think F [no other: 
o that when all other particulars were adjuſted with re- 
ference to the treaty, the king without further conſulting it 
declared that he intended to fend thoſe two his ambaſſadors 

: treaty, before either of them knew or thought of the 
employment; and when his majeſty told them of it, lle 
bade them repair to the chancellor for their inſtructions. 
And this gave new thoughts of heart to the lotd Arlington, 
who had deſigned himſelf and Sir Thomas Clifford, (who 
was newly made a priv y- eouncellor and comptroller uf; the 
ho ſhold, upon the death of Sir Hugh Pollard,) for the 

performance of that ſervice, and thought himſelf the better 

9918 for it by his late Alliance in Holland, by his marriage 
with the daughter of Monſieur Berarwert, a natural ſun of 
prince Maurice. And this diſappointment went very near 
him, though the other had not the leaſt thought that he 
had any ſuch thing in his heart, but adviſed it purely as the 
fitteſt perſons who could be thaught of; and their abilities, 
which were well thought of ;before, were very natorious in 
this negociation. The | Swediſh: bee who were the 

only mediators, prepared likewiſe to go to t the treaty, hav- 

ing agreed with: the king, that if the ws {hold not pro- 


1 N a Peace: (of hich. Say u re moſt wee hot | 
Vor. 3 r confident) | 


as 
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coofident) that etoyn would immediately declare. ſer the 
king, and unite itſelf to his intereſt, both againſt the Dutch 
and the French; their Army at that time being held the heſt 
nin Rurope, nder the command of G neral Wrangle,- being 
near the States dbminions z and for ther better con 
them in that diſpoſition che chancellor, had brought the 
baron of qe to a conference. with the Swediſh: tur 
egan treaty between them, which was 
by the ſty le of the triple alliance, that 
e * a that detached-the Swedes from: France, and 
rt the preſent; the king himſelf found means to; ſupply 
the crown of Sweden with a ſum of money for the ſup- 
e ee e all things being thus adjuſted, and 
dhe place of the treaty 1 on all hands agreed to be 
notice being ge from Paris that their ambaſ- 
fadors were: departed from thence, the king thought him- 
#elf as much eme in the expedition, in en of the 
ceſſation, which the Fresch promiſed to abtain in the very 
entrance into the treaty, and it was now the month of May, 
and ſo his ambaſſadors were" ' diſpatched! and arrived there 
before the middle of that . with an equipage e 
their maſter who ſent Me K 9)81 Ne + 31 308 290 
There happened at this 1 an Gade that made a 
fatal breach into the chancellor's fortune, with a gap wide 
enough to let in all that ruin, which ſoon after was poured 
upon him. The earl of Southampton, che treaſurer, with 
whom he had an intire ſaſt friendſhip, and who, when 
- they were together, had eredit enough with the king and 
the board to prevent, at leaſt to defer an unreaſonable re- 
ſolution, was nom ready to expire with the ſtone, a diſeaſe 
chat had kept e in gta pain many months; and ſor 
"_ be" had hag aber) era furgeon to be Ms 25 
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that there was a 
confi— 


confidence between the earl of Efſex and him; which, 
was true to that degr.e as could be between men of 

15 « 1 „ * '# ; 5 * & 6 1 4 . {os 
ſo. different natures and underſtandings ; and when they 
„in the year 1640 they appear- 


came to the parliament, in F 
cd both unſatisfied with the prudence and politicks of 
* the court, and were not reſerved in declaring it, when 
2 the great officers were called in queſtion for great tranſ- 
grefſions, in their ſeveral adminiſtrations ;. but in the pro= 
WEI there was great difference in their paſſions, and 
their ends. The earl of Eſſex was a great J et of juſ⸗ 
tice, and could not have been tempted to conſent to the 
oppreſſion of an innocent man; but in the diſcerning the 
ſeveral, ſpecies of guilt, and in prportioning the degrees 
of puniſhment, to the degrees of guilt, be tad 8e fal. 
ties nor meaſure of judging, nor was above the tempta- 
tion of general prejudice; and it may be of particular 
diſobligations and reſentments, which proceeded from the 
weakneſs of bis judgment, not the malice, of his nature. 
The earl of Southampton was not only an exact obſer- 
ver of juſtice, but fo clear ſighted a diſcerner of all the 
circumſtances which, might diſguiſe it, that no falſe ot 
fraudulent colour could impoſe upon bim; aft of Þ fn 
cere and impartial a judgment, that no prejudice to the 
" perſon of any man, made him leſs awake to his cauſe, 
but believed that there 1s aliquid et in hoſtem nefas, and 
that a very ill mai might be very unjuſtly dealt with; 
this difference of faculties divided them quickly in the 
progreſs of thoſe buſineſſes, in the beginning whereof they 


were both of one mind; they both thought the crown had 
committed great exceſſes in the exerciſe of its power, which 
the one thought could not be otherwiſe prevented, than by 
being deprived of it, the conſequence whereof the other 
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| erſtopd,, j and. . that, the abſolute te taking away 
r, that nyght. do kurt, would take away. ome 


1 15 ani y for the doing. sc, and 
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{t to it (the nobili nd in theie 
native ee if tl n; which * 
| the earl of Eſſe x had $ great a 


prehended, who et 'a 
price up . LEO as. any” man living did; he 825 
e. : ” 
never haye been - wrought upon to habe Contnbut, ted t 
his, own, undoj ing, which the the: Ene was ute gabe 


if. the king Were un one. e both ue 
that the car]. o Staf 


" Stafford had coutitehdiiced fore high pto- 
ceedings, . © ould - Tor, be fu Pported by a DA 'roles''of 


Juſtice, | tho the policy of, t . hat Kinglond, At and the conſtant 
courſe obſerved in t : 


je ge vernimetit” * of feefand ne ht have 


excuſed: and juſtified. get the high | proceedings with 


whit ch he was Ie | 5 hed, an chen Who Had now. * 


Y aan e gro T0! und, b y bein g cho t to be moſt Tolicitous * 


"he hero of the je e mot deer hr the 
ney e vio be fra i nted but 'of 1 . 2 qther 


kin om into this, looked u 25 Hir m as havin the ſtro nge 
influence up onthe councils and, as well as governuieqt 
of Ireland; then he had 1 hitnſelf ſo averſe and irre 
concilable to the edition 4 and” rebellion of 1 Scots, that 
the Whole nation had 'con inde ſo great 4 animoſity 
againſt him, that leſs h Si We could | not ſecure them 


from the, fear they bad conceived of him, and this fury of 


far” JE aug from thoſe of t | Þ 
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1 — 5 5 he was — to do. He was in his nature 
 melancholic, ;and reſerved in his conyerſation, except to- 
wards thoſe. wil th whom he was why: yell acquainted; with 
whom he was not only chearful, but, upon occaſion, light fn 
255 pan He was naturally lazy, and indulged over- 

zake to hi agel 1 as 0 man * d quicker appte- 
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25 i de gerede Þ 
& ſed to allow hitmfelf Tf than 
10 ” treaty Was ue more vigorous wa deere wh 5 | 
© -made>th&chinee ler te tell che Enn Rin oP they Teturied 
= to Oxford, that if he world hive the! e 0 
n g 1 health and gbd Füméur, RO AAR. Weite hint good 
Kote of fines td, His perfo Was of 1 2 Nature; 
: iy Courage}! as all his other faculties," was 00 great, 
having no ſign of fear r Keule danger, When he was in 
a place where he oughtftô be found” When the king had 
Vids ug hiobGdr ods Or rd in, ifler to H, cape to 
the Scotch army, and Fairfax had brought! his army h. 
che town;; in ſome debate at the couritil-bg rd, there" being 
be mende f prince Rupert) with: feft nl tc His qi is 
"nity, in a large de free above! all the n bi ity, thi cart of 
- Southampton} who never Ik indecently; 120 uſed 
ſome expreſſions, which being rinfaith? lh rep IT ed to. the ” 
c Prince, his highneſs in erpreted to be difreſp 
him; whereupon he ſent the lord"G 3erard "to ex 
with mf 40 whom the earl, without ay 12 85 related 
1 WY my aps w_ ny” which ER Berna ar J 1.55 Ml 
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7 . 1 1 Aich 
| go. horſe. fit for-faeh: 6 {irs nor knew where 
b get ones and that der knew himſelf too: weak: 
a. with ah the prince; and erefore he h ed his high- 
nels eee bin i e males chnies of dach werpns 
as he. could belt uſe, and therefor. to figlit on foot with a 
caſe. of. , biftok only, which: the | prince willingly conſented' 
* and „ Gault they had. met the noxt- morning, 
bh that. UC e lord Geard's coming to prot N preg with 
whom he had 2 2Cquaintanee, | had been ſo 1 much Obie e 
that eme of the lords who had been preſent at the de- 
bag at the board, and heatd ſame replies ich had been 
made, ang thence, eoneluded that ill bern had been done, 5 
watghed them both. fo narrowly, and cauſed the towngates 
to be ſhut, that they. diſeovered enough notwithſtanding the 
denial of. both Parties, to prexent their meeting, and Wee 
Wards interpoſed, tilt a reconciliation was made, and th e 
Princes ever afterwards. had a good reſpect ſor the earl. 
After the Murder of the king 8. the earl of: Sou nNamp n 
remained in; bis own houſe without tho leaſt application 
thols x Which bad mac themſalves ſo tecribl , and 
which ſeemed ie reſolre te root ont the whole: party, 
48 well as the  foyal. 1 or 7, and would not receive a 
civility- from any of them; and when Cromwell was near 


his houſe in the country, upon the marriage of his ſon 
in thoſe Parts, and had a. purpoſe to have. made a viſit” 
to him; upon a private notice thereof he immediai 

removed to another houſe at a greater diſtance. nt 
frequently ſame truſty perſon to the k ng with auch ess 
ſents of 1Begey as he could receive aut of the fortune they 
had lat bim, which was ſcarce enqugh to pport him in 
n.! II. js * 5 . that 
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t men asg af ter the battle of Worceſtes, "when 
the rebels had er a price upon the king's head, and 
denounced the moſt terrible judgment, upon whomſoever 
and his poſterity, that f ſhould preſume to give any ſhel- 
ter or aifiſtancè to Charles Stewart towards his eſcape; 3 
he ſent a faithful ſervant to all thoſe perſons who in re- 
ſpect of their fidelity and activity were moſt like to be 
truſted upon ſuch an occaſion, that they ſhould adver- 
tiſe the king, that he would moſt willingly receive him 
into his houſe, and provide a ſhip. for his eſcape ; and 
his majeſty received this advertiſement from him the day 
before he was ready to embark in a ſmall veſſel prepa- 
red for him in Suſle ex, which his majeſty always rement= 
| bred as a worthy teſtimony of his affection and courage 
in ſo general a conſternation; and the earl was uſed to 
ſay that after that miraculous: eſcape, how diſmal ſoever 
"a proſpect was, he had ſtill a confidence of his majeſty” 8 
reſtoration. His own natural diſpoſition inclined to me- 
lancholy, and his retirement from all converſation, „in which 
he might have given ſome vent to his-own- thoughts, with 
the - diſcontinuance! of all thoſe-/bodily- exerciſes and re- 
creations, to which hechad! been accuſtomed, brought ma- 
ny diſeaſes upon him, which made his life leſs pleaſant 
to "__ ſo: that from the time of the king's » Ya be 


tpween the gout and the ſtone, he underwent great af-. 

fl Aion, yet upor 1: the happy return of his majeſty, he 
ſeemed to recover great vigour of mind, and undertook 
the charge of high treaſurer with much alacrity and in- 
duſtty; and as long as he had any hope to get a re- 
venue ſettled proportionable to the expenſe of the crown, 
towards which, his intereſt, and authority, and council 
n very much, or to reduce the expence of the | 
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coutt® Within the libtits of the revenue; but when he 
diſcerned that the laſt did and would ſtil nake the fore 15 
1 impoſſible, u upon which hie made as frequent and as lively 
repreſentations, as he thought Himſelf obliged todo; and when 
he faw' irregularities and exceſſes to abound, And to over- 
flow all the banks, which ſhould reſtrain them; he grew 
more diſpirited and weary of that province, which. ex- 
poſed him to the re proaches which others ought to un- 
dergo, and which ſupplied him not with authority to pre- 
vent them. And he had then withdrawn from the burthen 
- which he infinitely deſired to be eaſed of; but out of con- 
ſcience of his duty to the king, who he K would ſuffer 
in it'; and that' the' people who knew his affections very 
well, d already opened their mouths wide againſt the li- 
cenſe of the court, would believe it worſe, and incurable, 
if he quitted the ſtation he was in; this, and this only 
prevailed with him {till to undergo. that burthen, even 
when he knew that they, Who enjoyed the benefit of it, 
were as weary that he ſhould" be diſquieted with it. He 
was a man of great and exemplary virtue and piety, 
and very regular in his devotions, yet was not ee | 
believed by the biſhops to have an affection keen enough 
for the government of the church, becauſe he was willing 
and deſirous that ſomewhat more might have been done 
to gratify the preſbyterians, than they thought juſt; but the 
truth is, he had a perfect deteſtation of all the preſbyter1 


Principles, , nor had'ever had any converſation with their per- 
ſons, having W all thoſe wieked times ſtrictly obſerved 
the devotions preſcribed by the church of England, in the 
perſormance whereof he hd always an orthodox chaplain 
deprived of their eſtates by that government” which diſ- 
poſed of the church as well as of the ſtate. | But it is very | 
true, that upon the obſervation of the great power and 
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authocit , which the preſb terians uſurped, and were.poſ- 
ſeſſed 4 even when ponent did {EB to 91950 
them of it, and applied all his intereſt. to  oppreſs or ſup- 
pteſs them, inſomuch as they did of | give. a. check to, 
and divert many of his defigns; he did believe. that theix 
numbers, and As credit had been. much greater, than 
in truth it was, and then ſome perſons, 1 — had credit 
with him, by being thought to have an equal averfien 
from them, perſuaded him to believe that they would be 
ſatisfied pag very. eaſy conceſſions, which would bring 
no prejudice: or inconvenience to the church, and his 
imagination prevailed with him, and more Th otliers,- WI 
loved them not, to wiſh that their ul- 
- gence. towards them. But that lden ty the; ſtrongeſt 
influence upon him, and which made him leſs 5 — 
five. of the venom of any other ſect, was the extreme gea- 
louſy he had of the power and malignity of the Roman 
_  catholics, whoſe behaviour. from the time of the ſuppreſſi- 
on of the regal power, and more {candalouſly at and 
from the Ahn of the murder of the king, had very. much 
| irreconciled him towards them; 3 and he 15 believe that the 
King and the duke of Vork had a better opinion of heir 
eliry and leſs jealouſy of their affections than they de- 
— pct ſo Fs ght that ould not be too great à u- 
dien ef all her introfl, to | controul. 'the exorbitapee of 


aD x den this gume th his private 8, 3:8 


ou * mere poſſionats than in any other. He bad a mar- 
vellous zeal and affection ſor the royal family y, inſomuch 
as! the two See ot the duke of York falling into dif- 


both ſhort] ly * ater "died: very few | 
days /|before; his death, he whs ſo marvelloufly affeded 
Wirk e mae eee ths: als! of it, or 2 
Hint 49 : FS 001 10 | tage; 
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ſage Gt, that which” "night bal cs kingdom by it, LARGE 
hl each ſome hours; and in the *agotry of death the very 
morning he” died, he ſent to know How the did, and. 
25 to receive ſome” relief; When the” meſſenger return 
ed wich the neu,, that "they were both "ive, atld 1 in ſome 


The next 1 ae bis death, Which: Was übt the 
Py of May, the king called tie chancellor into his clo- 


ſet, and the duke of York being only preſent, told him 


he ceuld think of 0 25781 Te to be treaſurer, and 
Tore reſolved, as he had Long done, to put that of- 
fice intò comtniſſion and chen asked who ſhould be com“ 
miſhonere. „o "which be anſwered, the buſineſs would be 
much Petter done” by à fingle” officer, if he could think 
of a At” one, for commiſſioners never had, and never would 
do the buſineſs well. The duke of 1 ork Kid 
believed it word be belt done by commiffion; it had 
been ſo managed during all che ill times, for froth the 
ning of Ts troubles there had been no treaſurer; 
and he had obſer 
* that tho Sir Willia 


1 Compton was an extraordinary 


man. and better qualified than moſt men for that charge, 
eceafe, chat his majeſty had put the office 


his de, 
Inance' Buder the government of commiſſioners, 


| that he 


ed, and the king found the benefit of 
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— Was in much better order; and the kipg was better 
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ere chan he had ever Been; and he believed he 
viſe il the offite of the treafury, if fit 
perſons were choſen for it, who might have nothing elſe 
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miſſioners, which were more ſuitable to the modelling 4 
commonwealth, than for the ſupport of monarchy; that 
during the late troubles, whilſt the parliament exerciſed 
the government, they reduced it as falt as they could to 
the mo of a common-wealth,, and then no queſtion the 
putting the treaſury into the hands of commiſſioners was 
much more. ſuitable to the reſt of the model, than could 
be under a ſingle perſon; beſides having no revenue of 
their own, but being to raiſe one according to their in- 
ventions, and proportionable to their own occaſions, it 
could never be well collected or ordered by old officers, 
who were obliged to forms which would not be, agree- 

aſe, to their necella ary ene ſo (tt of 7 


CCTV 


and it was well , that 5. 5 ee as Wo as * 
ſhould be able to reduce things to the form: he intend- 
ed, to cancel all thoſe commiſſions, and inyeſt ſingle per- 
ſons in the government of thoſe provinces. He ſaid he 


would not take upon him to ſay any thing of the office 
of the ordnance, where the commiſſioners were his friends, 
only he might fay, that that kind of adminiſtration had 
not been yet long enough known to have a good judg- 
. ment made of it, however that it was of ſo different a 
| nature from the office of wa treaſury, chat no, ; obſerva» 


tion 
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tion of the one could be applied to the other. The ord- 


nance was het only with ſmiths and carpenters, and 


other handy 0 with whom all the tranſactions 
were; whereas the treaſury had much to do with the nobility 


and chin gentry of the kin gdom, muſt have often.recourſe to | 


the king himſelf for: his n directions to the privy-coun-- 
cil for their afſiſtance and advice to the judges, for their 
reſolutions in matters of difficulty; and if the miniſters of 
it were not of that quality, and degree, that they may 
have free diſcourſe to all theſe, and find reſp ect from diem, 
his majeſty's ſervice would notoriouſly, 75 5 and that the 
white ſtaff itſelf in the hands of a perſon eſteemed, did more 
to the bringing ſeyeral branches of the revenue, by the obe- 
dience and reverence all officers paid to it, than any, orders 
frem the commiſſioners could do; and that how mean an 
opinion ſoever ſome men had of the late excellent officer ſor 


. that adminiſtration, | Bis majeſty wol uld find by y,,experience;, ; Bi 


that the vaſt ſums of money wh 25 he had e in thoſe 
late years, had been ina great meaſure |» rocured-c On the ge- 
neral confidence all men had in the honour and juſtive;; 0 
of the treaſurer; and that the credit of commiſſioners would 
never be able to ſupply ſuchſi neceſſities... The king ſaid 


he was not at all of his opinion, and doubted not his buſi- 


neſs would be much better done by commiſſioners; and 
therefore he ſhould {peak to the nomin ation of thoſe, fince- 


he was ſure he could propole- no ſingle. perſon. fit for it; 4 
to which the chancellor anſwered, that he thoug ht it much 
harder to find a worthy man, who would fr perſuaded, 1 
to accept it, in the diſorder in ee his affairs were, than 
a man who might be very, fit for it; and that if that 
ſubßect, Ba had the e fortune in England, and the. 
moſt 3 W ion a receive, it, his majeſty; 
10 would 
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would be no looſer in eonfering it on ſoch a one; and 
till ſuch a one might be found, he might put it into 
commiſſion; but he ſaid he perceived well that he would 
not approve the old courſe in the choier of co mmiſſion- 
ers, who had always been, the keeper. of the great ſeal, 
and the two ſecretaries of ſtate, add two other of the 
ptincipal perſons of the council ; beſides the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Wo uſett f to be the ſole perſon of the 
quorum,” The king nor duke ſeemed to like any of theſe, 
and the chancellor plainly diſcerned from the beginning, that 
they were reſolved upon the perſons; tho? his opinion was 
aſked; and the king ſaid he would chuſe fach perſuns 
whether priv y-councellors or not, who might have nothing 
elſe to do, and were rough and ill natured men not to 
be moved with civilities' or importunitias in the pay- 
ment of money, but apply it to his preſent neceſſitias, 
till ſome new ſupplics might be gotten for tlie payment 
of thoſe debts, Which were firſt neceſſary to be paid; 
that he, the chancellor, had ſo mach buſineſd already up- 
on his hands, that he could not attend this other; and 
of thoſe: and then he named Sir Thomas Clifford, wo 
was newly of the council; and compttoller of the houſe, 
and Sir William Coventry; and ſaid he did not think 
here ſhould be many; and the duke then named Sir Joſeph 
Duncombe, as a man of whom he had heard well; and 
Coventry. The king faid he thought they three would 
be enough, and that a greater number would but make 
the diſpatch of all buſineſs the more flow. The chan- 
cellor aid he doubted thoſe perſons would not have ere- 
dit and authority enough to go thro?! the „ : 


2 


off thatt po piglesg chat Hor is Cn part h ; was not de- 
ſirous to 7 in it; he had indeed too much bu alineſs 
to do, that he bad no exception to the three perſons 
but that he 'thou ght the m not known or eſteem 
ed enough for chat ple nt; and that it Would 

very incongruous to being Sie Sif fot ph. Dancomhe; "who W was 


_ with {s of that nature, to ſit in equal authority 
with privy councellors; and in affairs Which would he 
ſtern. debated: at the council table; Where he could not 


preſent; and he put bis -miajeſty in 5 mind that he 


* N 


CT equi no! 
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if he did not name that g tema or ms ' other \ perſon 
that might give ſome kaltes d. 9 the others, "th I c work would 


not be done as it ought to bez for many perſons ws ould 


EL 


be: ſometimes | oblig zed to at end upon ths: aſury, who 
would not: -think thoſe gentletnen phdugh 1. tor U EvaNY 


how qualify!d. f beet. Thie king! ard be lg, ey 
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V making bim a priyy=councellor, and he, did not 8 or 
if he added, the general to them: the lord A Sat 
bim ſome: thought, and he ſaid enough te t 


make it ma- 
ntfelt; 5 — N bim Hot" tit te f 


ma- 
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pfivate country gentleman; kd” atterly. unacquainted 


;-pabithe lord” Alben out: 2 his _ of e ncellor 


; "tha t 


Provide againſt the exception to Sir Joſeph Duncombe, 
by - 


abe n 5 


* ave ene for \prepeting the 
Aſhley - ono 0 f the 'comihiſhoners) "Int ig? major” | Pert to 


but 


denten for the” "tea 


make a quorum, which would quickly y bring the govetn- 
ds of thoſe three 
1 e 17150 1 "Who 
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who were 


place pr 
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the kin 


t years- affront 


en upon the Engliſh coaſt, as the En- 


of their having 


gliþ had left ef their hyving bern upon that 
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June, De Ruiter came with the fleet out of the Weelings, 
and joining with the reſt! from the Texell, failed for the 

coaſt of England; and hading a fair wind ſtood for the 

rer of Thames, which put the county of Kent into 
and fled into die con. The earl of Winchelſea, who 
was lord lieutenant of the county; was at that time em- 
baſſador at Conſtantinople, and che deputy? lieutenants had 
all equal authority, ſo that no man had pow 


er to com- 
mand in that large county, and in ſo general a Giſtrac- 
tion. Hereupon the king ſent down lieutenant general Mid- 
dleton, with cammiſſion to draw) all the trait d- bands to- 
gether, and to command all che forees that could be raiſed 
and he immediately went thither, and was very well obeyed 
and quickly drew all the train d- Bands of | horſe and foot to 
Rocheſter; and other\troeps'reforted to him from the neigh- 
bour counties, all the people expreſſing a great alacrity 
in being commanded by him. There had been much diſ- 
courſe all that year of erecting à fort at Sheerneſs for the 
defence of the river, and the king had made two- jour- 
nies 'thither in the winter; and had given ſuch” orders to 
the commiſſioners of the ordnance, for the overſeeing and 
finiſhing the fortification, that every body believed that 
work done; it having been the! principal defence and 
proviſion directed and depended on (as hath been ſaid before) 
when the reſolution had been taken for the ſtanding only 
upon the defence for this ſummer; but whatever had 
there were a company er two of very good ſoldiers there, 
under excellent officers, but the fortifications ſo weak and 
unfiniſhed, and all other provifions fo intirely wanting, 
171915 . „„ 
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that the Putch fleet no ſooner 05 within a dis 
ſtance, but with their cannon; they beat all their works 
flat, and drove the men front the ground, which: as ſoon 
as they had done, with their bouts! of they landed men, and 
ſeemed reſolved to fortify and keep it. This ut the 
try into a flame, and the news of it exceedingly diſturbed 
the king, he knew. the-conſequence; of the place, and how 
eaſi ky it might have been ſecured, and: was the more'trow 
bled that it had; been neglected, and withi What loſs ſocver; 
it muſt be preſently recovered, out of thoſe hands. The 
general was immediately ordered to march to Chatham, 
for the ſecuring of +4 navy with ſuch troops of | horſe 
and foot as could; be preſently drawn together out of the 
guards, and from the neighbour counties, and the city 
appeared very. forward to "end ſuch regiments. of their 
train d- bands, as ſhould be required. When: the general 
came to Chatham he found: Middleton info: — 5 pol- 
ture, and ſo. good a body ofomen, that he poorer ap- 
prehenſion of any attempt the Dutch could make at land, 
and he wrote very chearful and confident; letters to the 
king. and the duke, that, if the enemy ſhould. make any 
attempt which he believed they durſt not do, they mer 
repent it; that he had put a, chain over the river, which 
would an them from coming up, and if they ſhould 
ventute to land any where, he Would quickly beat Fry to 
their 4450 ag no. mY he had, been ry well able to haue 
. dane 


{There x wa bs He * danger of their landings and] thiy 


; os too wiſe.to think of it, their buſineſs was an element 


they had more. confidence in, and more power u pon, they 
| had./ good) intelligence, how; looſely. all things were left in 
. riyer, and therefore. as Lan as the tide. came mant 
FER | 8 4 L | | em, 
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them, they ſtood full up the river, without any conſide- 
ration of the chain, which their ſhips immediately broke 
in pieces, and: paſſed without the leaſt pauſe, there being 
no device to be made that can obſtruct ſuch an enterpriſe, 
or that, which was made, was ſo weak, that it was of 
no ſignification but to raiſe an unſeaſonable confidence in 
unskilful men, that being diſappointed muſt encreaſe the 
_ confuſion, as it did; for all men were ſo confounded: to 
ſee the Dutch Kerr“ advance over the chain, Which they 
looked upon as a wall of braſs, that they knew not what 
they were to do. The general was of a conſtitution and 
temper ſo void of fear, that there could appear no ſigns 
of diſtraction in him, yet it was plain enough that he 
knew not what orders to give. There were two or three 
ſhips of the royal navy negligently, if not treacherouſly 
leſt in the river, which might have been very eaſily drawn 
into ſafety, and could be of no imaginable uſe in the 
place where they then were; into one of thoſe the gene- 
ral put himſelf, and invited the young gentlemen, who 
were voluntiers, to accompany him, which they readily 
did in great numbers, only with pikes in their hands; but 
ſome of his friends whiſpered to him, how unadviſed that 
| reſolution was, and how deſperate without probability of 
ſucceſs; the whole fleet of the enemy approaching as faſt 
as the a would enable them, and ſo he was prevai iled 
with to put himſelf again on ſhore, which except he had 
done, both himſelf and two or three hundred gentlemen 
of the nobility, and prime gentry of the kingdom had 
inevitably periſhed, for all thoſe ſhips, and fome merehant- 
men laden and ready to put to fea, were preſently in a 
flame; the Dutch knowing that they could not carry 
ann giving order to bum them ; ; the gentry ftand- 
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ing upon the ſhore, and not knowing what remedy to ap- 
ply. to all this miſchief; the people of Chatham which 
is naturally an army of ſeamen, and officers of the navy, 
who might and ought to have ſecured all thoſe hips; 
they had time enough to have done, were in feftradtion; 
their chief officers having ap applied, all thoſe boats and light- 
er veſſels, which ſhould have and up their: ſhips, to car- 
ry away their own goods and houſhold ſtuff, and gave what 
they left behind for loſt, and which doubtleſs if the Dutch 
Waden the preſent advantage they had with that cir- 
cumſpetion and n that was neceſſary, they might have 
fired the royal navy at Chatham, and taken or deſtroy'd' all 
the ſhips which lay higher in the river, and fo fully revenged 
ares for what they had ſuffered at the Uly ; but they 
thought they had done enough, and fo made uſe of the ebb 
to carry them back again 115 the noiſe of this and the 
flame of the ſhips which were burnt, made it eaſily be- 
lieved in the city of London, that the enemy had de 
all that they conceived they might have done. They thought 
that they were landed in many places, and that their 
fleet was come up as far as Greenwich, nor was the con- 
fuſion there greater than it was in the court itſelf, where 
they, who had moſt advanced the war, and reproached 
all them, who had been, or were thought to be againſt 
it, as men who had no public ſpirits, and were not ſo- 
licitous for the honour. and glory of the nation, and who 
had never ſpoken of the Dey but with ſcorn and con- 


tempt, as a nation rather worthy to be cudgelled than 
fought with, were now the mo 


d 


ejected men that can 


be imagined, railed very bitterly at thoſe who had adviſed 


the king to enter into that war, which ſhad already conſu- 
med ſo many gallant men, and. would FP ruin the 
—_ 


which | 


kingdom, and wiſhed that a peace as the only hope, 
were made upon any terms; in a word, the diſtraction 
and conſternation was fo great in court and city, as if 
the Dutch had not been only maſters of the river, but 
had really landed an army of one hundred' thouſand 
men. They who remember that conjuncture, and were 
then preſent in the galleries and privy lodgings at White- 
hall, whither all the world flocked with equal liberty, 
can eaſily call to mind many inftances of fach wild deſpair, 
and even ridiculous apprehenſions, that I am willing to for- 
get, and would not that the leaſt mention of them ſhould 
remain; and if the king's and duke's perſonal compoſure, 
had not reſtrained men from expreſſing their fears, there 
wanted not ſome who would have adviſed them to have 
left the city; and there was a lord who would be thought 
one of the greateſt foldiers in Europe, to whom the cuſtody 
of the Tower was committed, who lodging there only one night 
declared that it was not tenable, and defired not to be charg- 
ed with it, and thereupon many who had carried their mo- 
ney and goods thither removed them from thence, that they 
might be further from the river. Nor did this unreaſonable: 
diſtemper paſs away, when it was known that the Dutch 
fleet had not only left the river, but had taken away all 
their men from Sheerneſs, which was a manifeſtation very 
| ſufficient that they had no defign upon the land; but there 
remained till ſuch a chagrin in the minds of many as if 
they would return again, in which they were confirmed 
ſtill that they were upon the coaſts, and gaye' the ſame 
alarm now to Eſſex and Suffolk, as they had done to- 
Kent, not without a ſhew as if they meant to attempt 
Harwich and Longham point, which drew all the train d- 


. 
a 
* 
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bands of thoſe counties to the ſea ſide, and the duke of Vork 
went thither to conduct them, if there ſhould be occaſion. 
In this perplexity the king was not at eaſe, and the leſs 
that every man took upon him to diſcourſe to him of 
the diſtemper of the people generally over the kingdom; 
and to give him council what was to be done: IT ſome 
men had adviſed him to call the parliament, which at the 
laſt ſeſſion had been prorogued to the twentieth of Oc- 
tober, and it was now the middle of June; and ſurely 
moſt diſcerning men thought ſuch a conjundture ſo un- 
ſeaſonable for the council of a parliament, that if it had 
been then ſitting, the moſt wholeſome advice that could 
be given, would be to ſeperate them, till that occaſion 
ſhould be over, which could be beſt provided for by a more 
contracted: council. However not knowing elſe what to 
do, diſpoſed the king to incline to that remedy, and it 


dein g a current opinion, or rather an unqueſtioned cer- 


tainty, that upon a Prorogation, the parliament cannot be 
convened, before the day, tho upon an adjourment it 
may ; they had brought Mr. Prynn privately to the king 
to: ſatisfy him that upon an extraordinary occaſion he 
migbt do it, and his judgment which in all other caſes 
he did enough undervalue, very much confirmed in him 
what, "he had a mind to. In the beginning of the ſum- 
mer. when he had reſolved to have no fleet at ſea, there 
-yere many reaſons, which induced him to increaſe his for- 
ces at land, and that he might do it without jealouſy of 
the ople he gave commiſſion to three or four perſons 
0 - & nobility of great fortunes and good names to raiſe 
regiments. of foot ; and to others for troops of horſe, which 
raiſed one at their own charge, and with wonderful ex- 


| e and * their firſt muſters they, s all received 


one 
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one months. pay; of, vaſe lle ſome were ſent t tes 
preſs. Tnremeks, and, extraqrdinary care was taken for the 

better adyancement of theſe fortifications, and others were 
diſpoſed, to other, ports upon the, coaſt, but it was in view 
that upon the expiration of that month, there muſt be 
new pay provided for thoſe regiments and troops. Then 
the train, bands, which had been drawn together, had 
continued for one month, which Was ag long! as the 

hw; required ; 3 and now required, or were ſaid to re- 
quire, to be relieved, or diſmiſſed, or that they might 
receive pay. There were 5 8 and emulations 5 
upon command, and. they who had uſually. proſeſſed 
that they would. willingly ſerve the king in the offices of 
corporals or ſerjeants, whatever command they formerly 
had, now difj 521 all the punc᷑ilios, and would not re- 
ceire orders Wo any, who had been formerly in infe+ 

rior. office; and all thole waywardneſſes were brought to the 
king, as matters of the higheſt conſequence, WHO found 

difficulty; enough in determining points of more impor- 
tance. They Who for their own private deſigns deſired 
that "the parliament . might meet, and cared not in what 
humour they met, urged the king very importunately, 
that he would iſſue out a proclamation to ſummon them 
as the only expedient to give himſelf eaſe, and to pro- 
vide for, all that was to be done; and his majeſty Was 
moſt inclined - to it, and in truth reſolved) it, che 3 
that it was contrary to the ſenſe of many, he re- 
folved to debate it at the council, and there told them, 
that they all ſaw the ſtreights he was in, the inſolence 
of the Fauth and the — diſtemper of the nation, 

4 en made it manifeſt! that it was neceſſary for him to have 

an army, that might be rea ady againſt any thing chat 
ar Wt 7 | 2 2 „„ t 
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5 Siehe a out; chat he 5a 1 moneyz f hor te et 
to get any, nor could imagine any other way” to 

ide againſt the miſchieſs Which were in * than 
by calling the parliament to cbme together,” of which. br 
any ohe expedient he was willing to receive their advice, 
n mee ſo much of his own ſenſe, that it was plain 
enough; that he thought that remedy the beſt that could 
be applied. Three or four of «thoſe who ſate at tlie low- 
er end ef the board, and who were well enough to have 
given the council, and to be induſtrious that it might 
de followed, enlarged themſelves in the debate, that the 
ſoldiers could not be kept together wit t money, and 
they could not ac viſe any of Sher way to get money, but 
by the conveni parliament, ' which they were con- 


N might ro og md regularly be done; and they de- 
fired that they, who were of another opinion, ani pro- 
ole ſeme o er way how the king 7 igbt get money. 


* * 


The chancellor Aerea the matter was already con- 
cluded, what advice fever ſhould be given; and that the 
three new commiſſioners of the treaſury, Ace they could find 
no way to procure money, had been very importunate 
with the king to try that expedient; and the more be- 
cauſe they well hens that he was againſt. it, be having 
not been at all reſerved upon ſeveral occaſions in private 
diſcourſes when they were preſent to give many reafons 
againſt it. And he knew as well that they wou | gladly 
make uſe of any expreſſions,” which might fall from bim 
hen the remembrance might be applied to his preju- 
yet his natural unwarmel: 5 in ſuch caſes with reference 
to 1 "when he ebought bis majeſty 's ſervice con- 
| cerned; to Which he did really believe the preſen advice 
would . much Tae prevailed” "with. ai 44a 
2 1 uad: 
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Ne 8. be a= well upon. 9 0 difad- 
ſpake, and, hi „ unpc 71 2. thing. it was 
arliament in thoſe 2 
le of o other reme⸗ 
Y — | to. the 
U | be ap 7770 in 1 * he could not 

concur. with Lg who, adviſed it; that moſt men, who 


bad any knowledge in the law, did confeſs that when the 
parliament ſtood arogued to a certain day, the conven- 
ing them upon 2 ſooner day was very doubt bttul, , and to him 
upon all. the diſquifitions he could i kn it Was FX 
clear that it could not be done ; ; and therefore, he deſire: 3 
the judges might be conſulted in that point before any 
reſolution ſhould be taken; that the temper of 575 ouſes 
was well known, and that it could not but be pre arged 
that when they came together, the firſt debate. they would 
fall upon, would be of the manner of their As 15 
gether, and wheth they were in a, capacity: ip $8; | 
— doubted there would be very few, who 11177 be 55 | 
ward to paſs an act in a ſeaſon, when the validity of it might 
be gyeſtioned by thoſe, uh had v0 mind to pay any obedie 
ence, to it; and then if their meeting were to confer together 
upon all occurrences, and they might preſume of liberty to y 
what they bad a mind. to fay, without power to 1 
any thing, it was. well worth the conſide ring, W hither In 
1 a 9 diſtemper ſuch an aſſembly might not. inter- 
| other conſultations and expedients, and pet pro- 
E and ſo increaſe the confuſion. If the nece ities 
were fo urgent, that it was abſolutely neceſſarj 21 | 
parliament ſhould be convened, and that hich 


2 no 


— 


+ 


 majeſty's ſervice, to diſſolve the one, and to call ariothict 
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oppoſing all 


y who were 


dec 
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they were ko aſſemble by the procogationz"ard all 1 
to reſttain their diſcourſe to that point. 30 
ay 


Tbe old argument that there could be no ing wa 
found out, was rene wel, atid ar; ged : with morei-earne 
Heſs" and eonfidente; and that they Who were e i 
might be obliged & offer their advice, what other courſe 
ſhould- be taken, and this was often demanded in a man- 
ner not uſaal in that place, as a reproach to theſe per- 
ſons. His majeſty himſelf with ſome quickneſs was pleaſed 
to aſk the chancellor what he did adviſe, to which: he 
replied, that if in truth what was propoſed was in the 
nature of it not practicable, or being praiſed could not 
attain the effect Propoſed; it ought to be laid afifle,' that 
1en migh 6 undiaſſed apply their thoughts to find out 
ſome! other expedient; that he thought it very clear, that 
the parliament could not aſſemble, tho? the proclamation 
ſhowld iſſue out that very hour reithio- leſs than twenty 
reg and that if they were willing and believed themſelyes 
Jawfully qualified to grant a: ſupply of money, all men 
knew the formality of that tranſaction would require ſo 
much time; that money could not be raiſed time enough 
to raiſe" an army, or to maintain that part of it that was 
raiſed, to prevent the landing of an enemy that was al- 
ready upon the coaſt; and (as many thought or ſeemed to 
Mink) ade: every day to make their deſcent; and yet 
the ſending out a proclamation for reaſſembling the par- 
liament would inevitably. put an end to all other; coun- 
cils. That for his part he did believe that the Pitch 
bad already ſatisfied them lyes in the affront! they had 
already given, and could not be in any condition, to pur 
ſue it, or have men endugh n boatd to make a) del Cl 
without che * having ndtice of it; and that, the 


1 - | Dutch | 
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Dutch hout 4 „— with. the French,, bod Fo 
homer err e 
ISM 15 che 2 poſſible, 2 * 

that their fleet was gone far from the cœaſt/ of England 
aid en La ge het + preſ "creaty 
would put an end to this war in a ſhert time, tho'.the 

r and artiſioe of De Witt had | gn a. ceſſe ion 
werer for the--prolent dipres, fl tops, which 
wwere neceſſary to guard tlie apes Fwd money could 
not be found ſor their preſent conſtant pay, — nM which 
ee quarter could not be avoided; the only way that ap- 
- "to him to be practicable, -and-to avoid the laſt evil = 
would be 60 write” letters toi the lientenants and deputy | 
thoſe counties vrhere ae Were: ob- 
ged. remeim; 2 at they cauſe proviſions. of all 
kinds to be brought indo "thok & quires 4 bel the fob 
wer own dul, an r * zin the wiarlt kind 
| 3 and that the like letters might be writ- 

ten to the counties, herein no ſoldiers were 
quartered, to raiſe money: by way of contribution or Joan, 
Which ſhould becpbated cout! of':the next impoſitions, that 
Fo the troops might be enabled to ſtay and continue 
in the poſts where they were for defence of the kingdom 
in which thoſe other counties had their ſhare 2 be- 
fe, -and without which "they: aſt themſelves. be ex- 
poſed" to the diſorder of the ſoldiers,” and 9 qa it to the 
invaſion of the enemy. It is very probable that in the 
_ - earnefineſs' of this debate, and the freque: — 
-which were given, he 1 4 ſe that expreſſion ſhich 
"was: Neve whey ns againſt him) of raifung),contriby- 
tion, been in che late wil m—_ whotere it was 


he 
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be Gldiit/ a- Evident at the; time that fo ome men. w e 
el. — gs n ſomewhat they meant to ae 


Ake 
Which * ingocence, made bim leſs 
on W ha 22 any. of ihe, lor ls 
bo 7 e all the members. way — dy to meet upon 
N — | #4 the he ET af Augul 1 
pen dh e great affairs of ine, kingdo dane and. thi F 
mation: was: preſently iſſued ly,” © , 
All this ume the treaty: proceeded, at wh { as the 
_—_ humour.of the Dutch ate 7 9 0 ; & French 
dA £ d with. 0 proceedings 
. and; his; embaſſidgrs, ſpake ſo loud; that the States 
gave order to their deputies to bring the ſg to a conclu- 
fon, and ſent ſuch orders to Du Ruyter, that there was no 
more: hoſtility. of any moment, only the fleet remained at 
ſea, that it mightiappear they. were maſters oß itz, it cannot 
be denietl- that che Erench,cmbaſſadors, except to what re- 
feered to Poleroone, behaved themſelves as candidly as could 
belwiſbed ; and it is probable, that the ſame reaſon, which 
moved: the French tom uſe all poſſible diligence to bring the 
treaty to an end, prevailed like wiſe path Dutch to u 8 
all the delays they could, that; it might. be pr rolonged : tho 
there was no war declared, it had been long notorious that 
Viandars) would L and.1 11 BAY 51 e 9585 
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; repulaty kin ig. good. e e 
bed ation in the ſag 4 a De, . s famed, Fade ered 2 ö . 
any levies, of men, mes cations, unt 


1 875 NE border hem be, 6 10. kent. into "er 
#15 ©, , a 


. Hhould be in the” 


n 
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8 | eb fut bin ficht an ap ß lars 
and 15 a it eaſily red the nation would” gladly 
have engaged in that war, not bling «ling 4 at. F 

5 feſlion of France. But” R 
engaged not to give aniy aſſiſtancæ th c enemäch of — 5 
until the treaty ſhould be ended, which yet it was not; hows» = 
ever he ſuffered the earl of Caſtlehaven under pretence of. 
recruiting 2” regiment in Flanders, which he had formerly, 
to raiſe a bod of one thouſand foot; which” be quickly 
tranſported to Oſtend; the king was impatient to march, 
and yet the treaty Wade be firſt concluded; that both him- 
ſelf and the king of England might be at libe erty to enter into 
ſuch an alliance, as they ſhould 'think pro heir 1 
tereſt; and the Dutch, who had no mind that the expedi- 
tion ſhould be proſecuted, and as much feared the conſe- 
quence of ſuch an alliance, tho they were not wiſe enough 
to conſider the right means to prevent it, deſired that che 
treaty might not be concluded till the winter drew nearer. 
But the French quickly put an end to that their hope by 
marching into the heart of Flanders, and ſo giving them 
new matter for their preſent conſultations, not without in- 
timation, that if they would not finiſn the treaty,” that king 
would conclude for what concerned himſelf, and this put 1 
end to it; yet there were ſome alterations of ſmall im 
tance in ſome articles of the former” treaty,” beſides that « 
Poleroone, which the embe ſſadors wos Ilie conſent to 
without farther knowledge of the king's diſpleaſure, and ſo 
one of them (Mr. Henry Coventry) came to attend his ma- 
; eſty to give him an account of all particulars, and receive 
15 own final determination. The bing in the firſt place ſent 
for the Eaſt-India' company, and let them know that the 
Putch would not conſent to the former artiele for Sou 0 


. i 


be ; 
M8. M 
at #: 
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dekqery of roleroon nor ice any recompenſe for it 
that! he was reſolved not Mum 0 _ Ten them, and ſo re- 
leaſe cheir right without their conſent; ind therefore that 
they ſhould confiderwhar would be for their good. They an- 
ſwered, that they thought a peace to 


my 


theirs ſhould give any interuption to it; and they acknow- 


ect be greater loſers, than the re- delivery of -Poleroon 


tence to the publick peace. Upon whieh the embaſſador 
made his report of all the particulars Which were conſented 
to on both ſides in the treaty, and what remained yet in 
fuſpenſe, and made anſwer to all queſtions Which any of 
the — thought ſit to ask: and the king requiring him 


ther he believed, that if his majeſty ſhould poſitively inſiſt 


would join with them in it, he anſwered that it was Fe 
evident, that the Dutch did not at preſent deſire the 


that France was obliged not to abandon them 1 in the point 


give any recompenſe for, tho the French embatladors had 


chat were agreed, he was confident they would be com- 
pelled to conſent to whatſoever was elſe of moment, and 


upon ſome violent propoſitions by the Dane, which 
they thought proceeded Kot! the itiſtigation of Holland; 
auc that at his coming away the French erabaſladors bad 

Vol. II. A a a ule 


in 


| de ſo neceffary for the 
kingdom, that they would not that any particular intereſt of 


ledged that, if the war continued, they ſhould. in many re- 
would repair; and that they would gladly ſacrifice that pre- 


to deliver his own opinion u pon his obſervation, an _ 


upon what they had hitherto refuſed to cbnſbnt to; the Ditch 
would ehuſe to continue the war, and whether the French 


otherwiſe than to comply with France, and for fear of ” and 
of Poleroon, which the other would. never part with, nor 


uſed all the arguments to perſuade them to it; but if 


that the French had uſed ſome. threatening | expreſſions 


3 
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uled great freedom with him, and . adviſed in what * 
ticulars, which were yet una greed, they wiſhed his ma- 
jeſty would not conſent, and 3 "which. they could not 
ſerve him; but believed a time -weald- come, in which: 
he would be prepared for thoſe. condeſcenſions: in other 
13 he ſhould poſi tively. inſiſt at leaſt with ſome 
ittle variation of expreſſion, in which he expreſſed: both. 
his own; and the opinion of the other embaſſador. And 
the whole being in this manner clearly ſtated, the king 
required all the lords ſeverally to deliver their judgement 
what he was to do, And every man did deliver his opi- 
nion in more or fewer words, and it may be truly ſaid 
that tho one or two adorned their paſſion with ſome ex- 
preſſions of N againſt the Dutch for their pre- 
ſumption, and as if he did believe that the 8 
would concur. — 1 the king, in all things which might 
vindicate his honour from their inſolent demands, the 
advice was upon the matter unanimous, that the embaſſa- 
dor ſhould immediately return, and conclude the peace 
upon thoſe conditions, which were ſtated at the board. 
And he did preſently return; and all matters were within 
few days after his arrival ad djuſted, and put into proper 
miniſterial. hands for ingroſſment; and all forms and cir- 
cumſtances agreed upon for the proclamation of the peace, 
and the day appointed for, the proclaiming thereof; and 
ſuch forms of paſſes as ſhould be given on all fides' for 
merchant ſhips, which would be impatient for trade, - be- 
fore the days could be expired, in which all ſhips of 
war ſhould be obliged to take notice that the peace was 
claimed. All thi was done before the day A par- 
-haments conyening, upon the king s. proclamation, ſo that 
here being now no ule 4 an 2 and reaſon enough 
. | | 7 7 00 


- = members, who were not all of the fame mind, be | 
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bo disbanm !thiofe rrejpithetts whit Rad- bhck HAIGH töte 
it, lis maje 7 -thought"it not teaſbndble that they ſhonld 
enter upon the debate of. any bufineſs but be continued 
under the fort prorogation BY the day appointed, and 
in this there appeared not one perſon of a different opi- 
nion. And ſo upon the day the king went to the Bout 
and told them that ſince the condition of his affairs Wal 
not ſo full of hrs as it had been when he ſerit out = 


E ws. 0 . ade . any Gebets 0 05 = 
Ik) he public was no ſooner entered into this repo 
than the ſtorm begun 'to ariſe,” that deſtroyed all the poly 
derity, ruined the fortune, and ſhipwrecked all the Wpes 8 
of the chancellor, who had been the principal inſtrument 
in providing that repoſe. The parliament that bad been 
ſo unſeaſonably called together from their buſineſß and re- 
creations in a ſeaſon of the year that they moſt deſited 
to be vacant, were not pleaſed to be ſo ſoon diſmiſſed; ; 
and very great pains were taken by thoſe, who were 
thought to be able to do him the leaſt harm, becauſe they 
were known to be his enemies, to perſuade the mem- 
bers of parliament, that it was "the chancel lor only, who 
| had hindered their continuing together; and that he had 
_ adviſed the king to diſſolve them, which exceedingly i in- 
flamed them, and Sir William Coventry was ſo far from 
being reſerved in his malice, that the very day that the 
Fee was diſmiſſed, after he had incenſed them a- 
gainſt the chancellor, in che preſence of ſix or ſeven of 


declared that if at their next meeting + which would de 
8 „ . litlo 
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: 1 more than to months. | they. had a mind to remove 
the n from the court, they pom ror rt 

5, Of all which he had quickly information; and 
| lat eyeral other advertiſements from perſons of hodour | 
there was a ſtrong, combination entered into againſt 
him, and mentioned ſome, particulars to have been told 
the king concerning him, which had ern offend- 
| ed his majeſty. All which particulars being without any 
jour or ground of truth, he: believed meer inventions 
(tho not from thoſe who informed him) only to amuſe him, 
yet he took an opportunity to acquaint the king with it, 
who with the fame openneſs he had always uſed, conferred 
with him about his preſent buſineſs, but only of the buſineſs. 
15 e his mapſty to let him . whether be had 
ed any information that he had done or ſaid ſuch 

and ſuch 7 which he made appear to him to be 
in the mel ves 0 incre nd improbable, that it could 
hardly, be in his majeſty 3 power to believe it. To which 
the king. anſwered that nobody had told him any ſuch 
thing. \-To which the other pdt d that he did really 
think they had not, tho he knew that they had bragged 

they had done ſo, and thereby incenſed his b. a- 
gainſt him, Which they deſired ſhould be generally be- 
| MY The truth is, the chancellor was - guilty. of aha 
hicaſelf, Thich he had uſed to accuſe. the archbiſhop Laud 
af, that he was too proud of a good conſcience. He knew 
his own innocence, and, had % kind of apprehenſion of 
| being. publickly, charged, with; any; crime. He knew well 
he had, many enemies who had credit with the king: and 
that they did him all the ill offices they could; and he 
knew, that ladies power, and n increaſed;: and 
mat ſts deſired, e more, 2 to temaxe him from 
1 eil e 


* „ere 


his majeſty's confidence,” in 'whi 
to blame, ſince . well Kuen that He exp) 
credit he hac 
thaught . very. Suns 0 che king s jute. And 
tho his kindneſs was much leſſened, he as confident 
his majeſty would pro 
he knew his integrity: and never. ſuſpecte that lie would 
conſent to his ruin. He was in OED al of the con- 
dition he was in, and had in the laſt year undergone 
much mortification, and deſſted nothing mote than to be 
diveſted of} all other truſts a and employments than what 
concerned the chancery only; in which he could have no 
rival, and in the aduimiltrskion whereof he had not heard 
of- any complaint. And this he thought might have ſa- 
tisſied all parties; and bad ſometimes defi rec the” king 
that he might retire from all other buſineſs than Pk 
of the. judicatory, for he plainly diſcemed' he was not 
able to contend with other ſtruggles. 8 5 
1] cannot avoid in this place menti ning” an accident 
8 1 fell out in this time and An upon all the cir- 
cumſtances thereof, which might be otherwiſe paſſed over, - 
but: that it had an nina; influence u pon the fate of 
the perſon, ho was ſo near his fall. The king had been 
very much offended with the duke -of Bicking gham, who 
had: behaved himſelf much worſe towards him, 17 could 
be e expected from his obligations and diſcretion, and had 
been in truth the original cauſe of all the ill Humour: : 
which had been in bath* houſes of parliament in the laſt 
ſeſſionz after the end of which he went into the, coun- 
try, without takings leave of the king, and in ſeveral places 
ſpake wih greater Heenſe of the court and goyernn ns 
and: of the perſon of . e other perlo1 


9 prefaned 


- 


teck him from bring refſed, fince 
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preſumed. to do, of all which this majeſty bad ceteligenck 
And information; and was at that time Without doubt more 
offended with him than with any man in England; and 
had really great provocation to jealouſy of his fidelity, as 
well of his reſpect and affection. The lord Arlington, as 
e of ſtate, had received ſeveral informations of mY 
erous words ſpoken. by him Seat: the king; and of 
is correſpondencies with perſons! the moſt ſo a pected for 
ſedicious inclinations; the duke having made himſelf very 
popular amongſt the leyellers, and 5 7 them wo 
clamoured for liberty of conſcience, which pretence he 
ſeemed very much to chexiſh. The king was very much 
awakened to be jealous of him, beſides 15 behaviour in 
the parli iament, by ſome information, he received from 
his own ſervants. There was one Braithwayte; a: citizen; | 
who had been a great confident of Cranveells, and of 
the council of ſlate: a man of parts, and 8 upon 
as having a greater intereſt with the diſcontented part 
than any man in the city. Upon the king's return, this 
man fled beyond the ſeas, and aſter near a years ſtay there 
came again to London, but remained there as incognito, 
came not upon the exchange, nor was ſeen in public, and 
retumed again into Holland; and ſo made frequent journeys 
backwards and forwards for 1 months, and then came 
and reſided publicly in the city. This being taken notice 
4. 5 Sir Richard Browne, who was major general of the 
n whoſe | vigilence the king very much and r 
raftly 7 1 nded ; and the man being well known to 1 him, 
he had we endeayoured to a 8 „till he un- 
derſtood he was a ſervant to the duke of Buckingham, 
and in great truſt wich him, as he was, for the duke had 


committed the irie mags .N managing of ** eſlate to him, and 
1791 11 1510 | 5 | upon + 


i 
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upon his recommendation; had received many the: infe- 
rior ſervants to be employed under him, all of the dame 
leaven with him, and notorious for their diſaffecti ion to 
the church and ſtate. The major general being one day 
to give the king an account of ſome buſineſs, told him 
likewiſe of this man, as one as worthy to be ſuſpected - 
for all diſloyal purpoſes, and as like to bring them to 
paſs, as any man of that condition i in England, and 5 
ed to wonder that the duke would entertain ſuch a 
ſon in his ſervice. At that time the duke had by his 2 
ligence and thoſe faculties towards mirth, in which he 


ry. E exceptable to the king, tho 


excelled, made himſelf ve 


many wondered that he chüld be ſo, conſidering what 
the king himſelf knew of him, inſomuch that his majeſty 
told Her what he' had been informed of his ſteward, and 
| how much he ſuffered in lis reputation for entertaining 
ſuch ſervants. The duke received the animadverſion with 
all poſſible ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment of the obli- 
gation, and then enlarged npon the commendation of the 
man, of his great abilities and benefit he received by his 
ſervice, and beſought his majeſty that he would vouch- 
ſafe to hear him; for he believed he would give an ac- 
count of the ſtate of the city, and of many particulars 
which related to his majeſty's ſervice better than moſt men 
could do. And the king ſhortly after ſupping at the duke's 
houſe, he found an opportunity to preſent Mr. Braithwa yte 
to him, who was a man of a very good aſpect, which 
that people uſed not to have, and of notable inſinuation. He 
made the king a nartation of the whole courſe of his life, 
in which he did not endeavour to make himſelf appear 
a better man than he had been reported to be, which 
Kind of ingenuity, -as men call it, is a wonderful approach 


towards 
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towards being believed. And he, related. by what. denen 
aud what methed of e "he had exp 


elf from all thoſe ill pi inciples, in which he had "hs! 
ctitatipled ; and that it had been a. principal motive 6; 
him. to . 2450 the oppor unity, of ſerving the duke, that 


he might totally retire from that company and converſa- 


173 to which be had been moſt, accuſtomed; and that 
57 


7 Iught: he bad ſo much credit with, the chief of them 


that they cquld never ent er into any active combination, but 
he ſhou d have, notice of -it, and aſſured his majeſty that no 


things ſhould x aſs of moment amongſt thet people, but his 
mae y th ould & ever have very 1 infoctnation, of it, 
and t at be would always erve him with, great fidelity. In 
fine, the king Was well ſatisfied with his Aitdourſe, and of- 
ten ers gd s upon the like opportunities conferred with 
a and believed him t to be well diſpoſed to do him nay! 
| ice. | + WY PUT OS AL 
During the laft ſeſſio 1 f par riament, in which the duke: 
| behaved ſo. diſreſpedfully to the king, this man found an 
opportunity to get accels to his majefty which he was 3 
ing to give. him; when, he faid he thought it bis duty, and 
according to his obligation, to give his maſter an account of 
What he Jag lately obſerved, and of ; his own reſolutions ; ; he 
told him that 24 lord Was of late very much altered, 
was fallen i into the e and gonverſation of So 
men of very mean condition, but of yery deſperate inten- 
tions, with whom he uſed to meet at unſeaſonable el 
and in obſcure places, where perſons of quality did; not 
chuſe to reſort, and that he frequently received letters from 
j-= * All which made him apprebend, that there was a 
n on foot, which, how unreaſonable ſuever, the duke 
aig t be eee in; and for theſe and omen reaſons, and 
the 
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' ae regelt coutſe of His lle, lie Was refblved” to "Res 
himſelf from his ſervice; atid that he hoped, into what eX- 
travapancies ſoever the duke ſhould caſt Mantel, his majeſty 

would retain 4 good opinion of him, who would never 

ſwerve from tis affection ind duty. The information 1 | 
ftimony which the ford Arlington brought to the king 
ſhortly after this advertiſement 106 the greater impreſſion, 

and there were many particulars in i the informations that 

could not be ſülpected to be forg 525 and it a ppeared, that 

there was a a poor fellow, who had a poorer lodging about 

Tower hill, and rofeffed skill in horoſcopes, to whom the 2 

duke oſten repaired in diſguiſe in the night; and the lord . 

Arlington had cauſed that fellow to be appreh hended, and 

his pry and his cbatuber to be ſearched, Where were 


24 


a yy one. 
ſoners to e Tower, where the lord i and two 
other privy-counſtltor by the king's order took their ſeveral 
examinations, and confronted them with thoſe witneſſes, who 
accuſed Tem, and Juſtified their n which 
were brought to the king. Then his m 10 leaſed to 
acquaint the chancellor with all that d paſſed, who 15 
that minute had not the leaſt imagination of any Dee 
relating to it, nor had he any other . to ; 
of the duke (for he behaved himſelf towards him with - 
than ordinary civility) than what was nec for 3 ar 
to have upon account of the extravagance of his life: and 
which he could not be without, upon what be had oſten 
2% 8 received 
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ane from the duke himſelf upon his own . know 
ledge. The king now ſhewed Br all. thoſe examina- 
as and depoſitions which had been taken, and that letter 
from the fellow, which his majeſty ſaid he knew to be 
very word the duke s own hand, and the letters from the 
fellow, which ſtill gave him the ſtyle of prince, and men- 
tioned what great things his ſtars n e to him, and 
that he was the darling of the people, who, had ſet their 
affections and all their * s$ upon his highneſs, with many 
other fooliſh and ſome 2 1a expreſſions. His majeſty told 
him in what places the duke had been ſince he left London, 
that he ſtaid few days in any place, and that he intended 
ſuch a a day, that was to come, to be i in Staffordſhire, at 
the houſe c of 'Sir Charles Wolſeley, a gentleman who had 
been of great eminence in Cromwell's council, and one of 
thoſe who had been ſent by the houſe of commons to per- 
ſuade him to accept the crown with the title of King. Upon 
of whole matter bis majeſty asked him, what way he was: 
to proceed againſt him. To which he anſwered 1 0 he was 
to be apprehended, and when he ſhould be in cuſtody 
and examined, his majeſty would better judge which way 
be was to "proceed againft him. Upon farther conſultation. 
with the chancellor and lord. Arlington, and others of the. 
council, the king ſent a ſerjeant at arms with a warrant un- 
der his ſign manual to apprehend the duke of Buckingham, 
and to bring him before one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, to. 
anſwer to ſuch crimes as ſhould be be objected againſt 
him, or to that purpoſe. The ſerjeant made a Journey into 
Northamptonſhire, where he was informed the duke was; 
but ſtill when he came to the houſe where he was ſaid to 
ri it was pretended that he was gone from the houſe ſome 
nm by _ be found that he had notice of his 
VP . 85 buſineſe, 
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| er and therefore he concealed himſelf, and appointed 
ſome men to watch and inform themſelves of his motions, 


it being generally reported that he would be at the houſe 


of the earl of Exeter at ſuch a time, and notice was given; 0 


him that he was in a coach going with ladies to that houſe, 
upon which he made ſo good haſte, that he was in view of 
the coach, and ſaw the duke alight out of the coach, and 
lead a lady into the houſe, upon which the door of. the: 
court was ſhut before he could get to it. He knocked loudly 
at that and at other doors that᷑ were all ſhut, that he could 
not get into the houſe, though it were ſome hours before 
ſun-ſet in the month of May. After ſome hours attendance, 
one Mr. Fairfax, who waited upon the duke of Bucking- 
ham, came to the door, and without opening it, asked him 


what he would have, and he anſwered that he had a meſ- 
ſage to the duke from the king, and that he muſt ſpeak 


with him; to which he replied, that he was not there, and 
that he ſhould: ſeek for him in ſome other: place. The ſer=; 


52ant told him that he ſaw him go into the houſe, and that 


f he might not be admitted to ſpeak with him, he would: 


require the ſheriff of the county to give him his aſſiſtance. 
Ppon which the gentleman went away, and about half an 


hour after returned again, and threatened the ſerjeant fo. 
much after he had opened the door, that the poor man had 
not the courage to ſtay longer, but returned to the court, 


and gave a full relation in writing to the ſecretary of et 


endeavours he had uſed, and the affronts he had received. 


Why all the articular circumſtances of this affair are fo 


pundually related will appear anon. The king was ſoexc:ed- 
ingly. offended at this carriage and behaviour of the duke'%s,: 
that he made relation of it to the council board, and publickly 
— that he was 217 of that duraber; ; and 718 
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his name to be left. out in the liſt of the councellors, and 
that he was no longer a gentleman of his bedchamber, and 
= the earl of Rocboſder to to wait in his place. His majeſty 
| likewiſe revoked that commiſſion by which he was conſtitu- 

a . hentenant of the Eaſtridiog of Vorkſhire, and 
that commiſſion to the earl a. Burlington; ſa that: 
it was not poſſible for his majeſty to give. more lively- 
 Inftances of his diſpleaſure againſt any man, than he had: 

done againſt the duke ; and at the ſame time with: the 
advice of the board, a proclamation was iſſued out ſor his ap- 
prehenſion, and inhibiting; all perſons to entertain, receive, 
| or conceal him, upon which he thought it. fit to leave the 
country, and that he ſhould be leſs diſcovered in London, 
whether he reſorted, and had many. lodgings in ſeveral 
quarters of the city; and tho his majeſty. bad frequent 
intelligence where he was, end continued advertiſements of 
the liberty he took in his diſcourſes of the King's own perſon 
and of ſome others, of which he was no leſs ſenſible, yet 
when the ſerjeant at arms, and others employed for nis 
apprehenfion came where. he was known to have been but 
an hour before, he was gone from thence, or ſo concealed: 
there, that he could not be found, and in this manner. 
he continued ſleeping all the day, and walking ſrom place 
to place in the night, ſor the ſpace of ſome months. At 
laſt being advertiſed of ne inſtances of the king's diſplea- 
ſure, and that it every day. increaſed upon new intelligence 
that he received of his behaviour, he grew weary of the 
poſture he was in, and employed ſeveral perſons to move 
the king on his behalf; for he was informed that the king 
reſol ved to proceed a gaoſt him for his life, and that his 
eſtate was begged a0 given. Upon this one night he ſent 
his e Mr. Cliflord to the 8 with . 


* 


had never entered into any diſpute, with ſome compliments. 
and expreſſions of confidence in his friendſhip. He profeſſed 
great innocence and integrity in all his actions, with re«- 
erence to the king, tho' he might have been paſſionate and: 
indiſcreet in his words; that there was a conſpitacy againſt: 
his life; and. that his eſtate was granted or promiſed to pers 
ſons, who had begged it; and in conclufion he deſired that he 
would fend him his advice what he ſhould do, but rather 
that. he would permit him to come to him in the even- 
ing to his houſe, that he might confer with him. Phe chan=- 
 eellor. anſwered: his ſecretary, that was well known to 
bim, that he might not confer with him, till he rendered 
himſelf to the king; that he was confident, having ſeen: 
teſtimony enough to convince him to the contrary, that 
the duke was not innocent; and that he had much to 
anſwer: for diſreſpective mention of the king, which would 
require much acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion, but that he 
did not know that his crimes were of that magnitude, 
as would put his life into danger; and that he was moſt” 
confident: that there was no conſpiracy to take that from: 
him, except his faults were of another nature, than they 
yet appeared to be; and which no conſpiracy, which he need 
not fear, could deprive him of, and he need not believe 
that there had been any attempt to beg his eſtate, but 
he was ſure there had not. been, nor could be any grant 
of it to any man, which muſt have paſſed by the great 
ſeal. He did adviſe him, and deſired him to follow his 
advice, that if he did ſhew himſelf innocent as to unlaw- 
ful actions and deſigns, and that his fault conſiſted only, 
in indiſcreet words, as he ſeemed to conſeſs, that he would 


no longer aggrevate his offence by contemning his war- 


rants, which he would not. be long able to avoid, but 
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deliver himſelf into the cuſtody of the lieutenant of khs 
Tower, Which he was at liberty by the proclamation to 
do; and ſend; then a petition to the king, that he might 
be heard; and that when he had done this, he would be 
ready and willing to do him all the offices which would 
conſiſt with his duty; and the next day he gave his ma- 
jeſty a particular account of the meſſage which he had re- 
eived, and of the anſwer which he had returned, which 
his majeſty approved, and ſhewed him 2 letter that he had 
received from the duke that morning, which ſeemed to 
have been written after his ſecretary had returned from the 
chancellor. The letter contained a large profeſſion of his in- 
nocence, and complaint of the power of his enemies, and a 
very earneſt deſire that his majeſty would give him leave to 
ſpeak with him; and then to diſpoſe of him, as he pleaſed. 
To which his majeſty had anſwered the perſon, who brought 
the letter, who as I remember, was Sir Robert Howard; 
that the duke need not fear the power of any enemies, 
but would be ſure to have juſtice, if he would ſubmit to it. 
But his majeſty in his diſcourſe ſeemed to be as weary of the 
proſecution, as the duke was of concealing himſelf to avoid 
it, and to have much apprehenſion of his intereſt and pow- 
er in the parliament, and to be troubled that the prin- 
ci ipal witneſs, upon whoſe teſtimony he relied, was at that 
time ſick of the ſmall pox, and in danger of death; and 
that another retracted part of that evidence that he had 
iven; in a word, his majeſty appeared leſs angry than he 
d been, and willing that an end ſhould be put to the 
buſineſs, without any public proſecution, to which the chan- 
cellor made no other anſwer, than that no advice could 
be given with preſervation of his majeſty's dignity, till 
the duke rendered himſelf into the hand of e which 


he 
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he was very.. unwilling to do, and ſent again to the chan- 
cellor by Sir Robert Howard, to preſs him, that he might be 
admitted firſt to the king's preſence, and then ſent to the 
Tower. The other told him that if the king were in- 
clined to admit him in that manner he would diſſuade 
him from it, as a thing diſhonourable to him, after ſo 
long a conteſt ; and repeated the ſame to him, that he had 

ſaid formerly to Mr. Clifford; nor could he be perſuaded by 
any others, for others did ſpeak. to him to the ſame pur- 
poſe, to recede a little from what he had inſiſted upon, 

that he ſhould put himſelf in the Tower. Of all which 
he ſtill gave the king a faithful account of every word 

that paſſed; for he knew well, that the lord Arlington 
endeayoured to perſuade the king, that the chancellor ſa- 
voured the duke, and defired that he ſhould be at liberty, 
when at the ſame time he uſed all the ways he could 

to have it infinuated to the duke's friends, that he knew 
nothing of the buſineſs, but that the "what proſecution 
was — by the information and advice of the chan- 
cellor. 

In the end the 4 was F to render bimter to 
the Tower, and from thence he ſent a petition to the king, 
who preſently. appeared inclined to give over any further 
proſecution: : which alteration all men wondered at, nor 
could any man imagine the ground or reaſon of it ; for 
tho the principal witneſs was dead, as the lord Arlington 
declared he was, and that ſo . could not be proved 
as at the firſt diſcovery was reaſonably ſuſpected, yet the 
meanneſs and vileneſs of the perſons with whom he kept 
ſo familiar correſpondence, the letters between, them which 
were ready to be produced, the diſreſpectful and ſcandalous 


diſcourſes WR he had often held concerning the king's 
perſon 
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perſon, and many other particulars which had moſt inflamet 
the king, and which might fully have been proved, would 
have manifeſted ſo much vanity and prefumption in the duke 
as muſt have leſſened his credit and reputation with all ſerious 
men, and made him worthy of ſevere cenſure. But the 
king thought not fit to proceed upon the words and ſcandal- 
ous diſcourſes, which he thought would more diſperſe and 
publiſh the ſcandals: whither he did really believe that 
it would diſturb and obſtru& all his buſineſs in parlia- 
ment, or what other reafon Toever prevailed with his ma- 
jeſty, as without doubt ſome other there were, but his 
majeſty was very impatient to be rid of the buſineſs, and 
would have been eaſily 5 to have given preſent 
order for ſetting the duke at liberty, and ſo to ſilence 
all further diſcourſe. But he was perſuaded that that would 
moſt reflect upon his majeſty's own honour, by making 
it believed that there had been in truth a foul conſpiracy 
againſt the perſon of the duke, which would give him 
more credit in the parliament and every where elſe, for 
the king had not yet with all his indulgence, a better 
opinion of his affection and fidelity than he had before. 
In concluſion, it was reſolved that the lieutenant” of the 
Tower ſhould bring the duke of Buckingham to the 
council chamber, his majeſty being preſent; and there 
the attorney and ſolicitor general ſhould open the charge 
that was againſt him, and read all the examinations which 
had been taken, and the letters which had paſſed between 
them; all which was done, and the duke denying that 
he had ever written to that fellow, tho' he knew him 
well, and uſed to make himſelf merry with him, the 
letter was produced, which the king and the lord Arling- 
ton, who both knew his hand well, made no doubt to 
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be his hand, and delivered to the duke, who, as ſoon as 
he oaſt his eye upon it, ſaid it was not his hand, but he 
well knew whoſe it was; and being asked whoſe hand it 
was, he ſaid, it was his filter 's the ducheſs of Richmond, 
wich  whony he faid it was known, that he had no cor- 
ſpor Whereupon the king called for the letter, and: 
barg ladet upon it, he ſaid he had been miſtaken, and 
confeſſed that it was the ducheſs s hand, and ſeemed müch 
out of countenance upon the miſtake, tho the letter gave 
ſtill as much cauſe of ee, ; for it was as ſtrange that 
ſhe ſhould! write to ſuch a fellow; in a ſtyle ſo very obli- 
ging, and being in anſwer to a letter, ſo that it ſeemed: 
very reaſonable” ſtill to, believe, that ſhe: might have written 
upon his deſire and dictating. The duke denied moſt of 
the particulars contained in the examinations; and, for the 
bother letters which had been. written to bim by the fellow 
who was in the Tower, whereof one was found in his 
5 pocket ſealed, to be ſent to the duke, and the others were 
copies of othees which had been ſent, tld the witneſs, who 
was dead, had delivered one of them into the duke's own 
hand, and related at large the kindneſs he expreſſed to- 
wards! the man, and the KS he ſent to him by him, he 
denied that he had ever received thoſe letters, but acknow⸗ 
ledged that the man came often to him, and pretended 
kill in horoſcopes, but more in diſtillations, in which 
the duke delighted and exerciſed himſelf, but looked upon 
the ſellow as cracked in his brain, and fit only to be laugbd 
at. When the duke was withdrawn, the king N 
that he had been deceived in being confident: that the let- 
ter had been written by the duke, which:he-now:diſcerned' 
dot to be his hand, and he knew as well to have been 
written by the ducheſs) and thereupon ſeemed to think. 
mat there was nothing elſe worth the examining, and ſo- 
VoL, IL C ce order 
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order Was: givew to int the duke iat liberty i who! Atbellatah 
went to his -bwn houſe, and vent nat 4a owe: Hays after- 
W ard to 4he-cbutt, worn l 
About this time n e de neden. great alflistion 
beſell the cliancellor in his: domeſtic affairs, which prepa- 
red him to bear all the unexpected -accidetits that ſuddenly 
ſucceeded that mort inſupportable misfortune. His wiſe, the 
mother of all his children, and his companion in all his ba- 
| niſhment, and who had made all his former calamities, leſs 
grievous by her company and courage, having made a jbur- 
ney to Tunbridge for her- health, returned — thence wich- 
out the benefit ſhe enpected, yet without being thought by 
the phyſicians to be mn any danger, and within leſs than 
| days died: which was ſo fudden, rd and 
parable a loſs, that he had not courage to ſupport it, 
wt Fog no; body wondered at, who knew 1 mutual ſa- 
tisſaction and comfort tbey had in each other; and he 
might poſſibly have ſunk under it, if his enemies had not 
found out a new kind of conſolation to him, which his 
frionds could never have thought of. Within few days after 
his wife's death, the king vouchſafed to come to his Houle to 
eondole with him, and uſed many gracious expreſſions to 
bim: yet within leſs than a ſortnight, the duke (Who was 
ſeldom a day without doing him the honour to ſee him) 
came to ſee him, and with very much trouble, told him 
that ſuch a day that was paſt walking with the king in the 
park. his Fel 05 aſked him how the chancellor did, to which 
bis highneſs had made anſwer, that he was the moſt dif- 
conſolate perſon he ever ſaw; and that he had lamented him- 
ſelf to him, not only upon \the-4ofs-of his wife, but out of 
apprehenſion that his wajeſty had of late withdrawn his 
Heinen, ſrom him: n oj. majeſty arb, that 
| he 
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he wondered he ſhould think fo, but that he woultl ſpeak 
more to him of that ſubject the next day, and that that 
morning his majeſty, had held a long diſcourſe with him, 
in which be told him, that he had received very parti- 5 
cular. and certain intelligence, that, when the parliament 
ſhould meet again, they were reſolved to impeach the 
chancellor, who was grown very odious to them, not only 
for his having oppoſed them in all thoſe things, upon 
which they had ſet their hearts, but that they) had been 
informed that he had oppoſed and adviſed the diſſolution, 
which had enraged them te that degree, that they had 
taken a reſolution as ſoon as they; came together again, 
to ſend up an impeachment againſt him, Which would 
be a great diſhonour to his majeſty, and obſtruct all his 
affairs, nor ſhould he be able to protect him. on divart 
them; and therefore that it would be geceſſary for bis 
ſervice, and likewiſe for the preſervation of the chancellor, 
that he ſhould deliver up the ſeal to him, all which, ha de- 
ſired the duke (who confeſſed that he had hkewiſe rer 
ceived the fame advertiſement) to inform him of, and that 
the chancellor himſelf ſhould chuſe the way and mannor of 
delivering up the. ſeal, whether he would wait upon the 
king, and give it into his own band, er whether the 
king ſhould ſend a letter or a pri y-conntellor for it. 
When the duke had ſaid all that the king had given him 
in charge, he declared himſalf to be much unſatisfied with 
the kings eech and though he had received the Gme 
adyertiſement, and believed that there was ar real combi- 
nation and. coplpiracy againſt him, pet he kpew the chan- 
8 lors nern would pat be frighted WAH Ibo! Lhe Sllage 
cellor was. indeed: 35 much ſurpriſed with. this gelstionn se 
he could hays been at the ſight! of a wargant for his e 
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tion. He told the duke, thai did at * Hat Ale 
king and his highneſs had been informed of fuch': a rel 
tion; for that they, who had contrived the conſpiracy, and 
done all they could to make it prevalent] cod beſt inform 
his majeſty and his highneſs of what would probably fa fall 
cut, and thereupon he informed the duke of what had 
paſſed at the laſt prorogation, and the diſcourſe and pro- 
miſe Sir William Coventry had made to them, if they had 
2 a mind to be rid of the-chaneelfor : but he faid, that which 
only afflicted him, was, that the king ſhould have no 
better opinion of his innocence and idee ß than to con- 
clude that ſuch a combination muſt ruin him); and he was 
more troubled to find that the king himſelf had ſo terrible 
an apprehenſion of their power and purpoſes, as if they 
might do any thing they had a mind to do. He did not be- 
lieve he was ſo-odious to'the parliament as he had been reported 
to be, if he were, it was only for his zeal to his majeſty's 
| ſervice,” and his inſiſting | upon what his majeſty had, re- 
| folved ; but he was confident, that when his enemies had 
done all that their malice could ſuggeſt againſt him, it 
would appear that the parliament was not of their mind; 
he wiſhed that he might have the honour to ſpeak with the 
king before he rear any anſwer to his commands; the 
duke was pleaſed graciouſly to reply, that it was the advice 
he intended to give him that he ſhould defire it, and that 
he doubted not but that he ſhould cafily prevail with the 
king te come to his houſe, whither he had uſed fo fre- 
quently to come, and where he had been fo few days before ; 
and at this time the chancellor was not only well able, to 
walk, beſides, that it was againſt the common rules of Me 
eency to go ſo ſoon out of his houſe : when the duke de; 
b e the 1. that he would wouchſaße to go to Clarendon- 


houſe, 
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hou, his majeſty very readily conſented to it, and faid he 
would go thither the next day; but that and more days paſſed, | 
and when he told the duke, that ſince he reſolved to take 
the ſeal, it would not be ſo fit for him to go thither, but 
would ſend to the chancellor to come to his own chamber 

in Whitehall, and he would go thither to him. In the 
mean time it begun to be the diſcourſe of the court and 
the ducheſs, from whom the duke had yet concealed it, 
came to be informed of it, who preſently went to the king 


with ſome paſſion; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 5 


the general accomipabied her, who all beſought the king 
not to take ſuch a reſolution, and many other of the privy- 
council, with none of whom the chancellor had ſpoken, 
taking notice of the rumour, attended the king with the 
ſame ſuit and advice; to all whom his majeſty anſwered, 
that what he intended was for his good, and the only way 
to preſerve him, He held longer diſcourſe to the general, 
that he believed, by what his brother had told' him of the 
extreme agony the chancellor was in upon the death of his 
wife, that he had himſelf defired to be diſmiſſed from his 
office, and bade the general go to him, and bid him come 
the next morning to his chamber at Whitehall, and the king 
would come thither to him; and the general came to him 
with great profeſſions of kindneſs, which he had well de- 
ſerved from him; gave him a relation of all that had paſſed 
with the king ; and concluded, that what had been * 


had been upon miſtake, and he doubted not but that, upon 
conference with his majeſty, all things would be ſettled ”; 
again to his content, which no doubt at chat t time he did 
believe as well as wiſn. 5 

| Upon Monday the 26th. af Kagult, abdut ten o edlack'4 in 
the * the chancellor went to his chamber in ht 
, 
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hall, where he had not been many minutes, before the king 
and duke by themſelves came into the room. His majeſty 
looked very graciouſly upon him, and made him fit down ; 
when the other acknowledged the honour his majeſty had 
done him in admitting him into his preſence, before he 
executed a reſolution he had taken, but only to receive his 
determination from himſelf, and moſt humbly to beſeech 
him, tolet him know what fault he had committed, that 
bad drawn this ſeverity upon him from bis majeſty. The 
king told him he had not any thing to object againſt him, 
but muſt always acknowledge that he had always ſerved him 
honeſtly and faithfully, and that he did believe that never 
king had a better fervant ; and that he had taken this reſo- 
lution for his good and preſervation, as well as for his own 
ceeuaſe and fecurity; and that he had verily believed that it had 
been upon his conſent and deſire, and thereupon his majeſty 
entered upon'a relation of all that had paſſed between him 
| and the duke; and that he really thought his brother had 
concurred with him in his opinion, as the only way to 
preſerve: him. In that diſcourſe the duke poſitively denied 
to have faid ſomewhat, and explained other things as not ſaid 
0 the purpoſe his majeſty underſtood, or that he ever im- 
plied chat himſelf thought it fit. The ſum of what his majeſty 
fad was, that he was moſt aſſured by information that he 
could not deceive him, that the parliament was reſolved, as 
foon ag they- ſhould come together again, to impeach the 
chancellor; ahd then that his innocence would no moie de- 
ſend and ſecure him againſt their power, than the earl of 
Strafford had defended himſelf againſt them; and he ſaid 
he was ſure that his taking the ſeal from him at this time 
would fo well pleaſe. the parliament, that his majeſty thould 
thereby be able to preſenre him, and to'provide for the 
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5 bmg of his own buſineſo andthe -obtaining all that he 
defited; ' He ſaid he was forry that theibufinek kad taken 
ſo much air, and was fo publickly ſpoken of; [thatthe knew 
not how to change his purpoſe; which he ſeemed ito im- 
pute to the paſſion of the e Jaheſs that had divulged it. 
The chancellor told him that he had not contfibured tothe 
Noiſe, nor had imparted to his own children, till they 
with great trouble informed him, that they heard: it from 
ſach and ſuch perſons, whom they named, wich Tome 
complaint, that it was concealed from them: nor did die 
then come in hope to divert him from the reſolution he had 
taken in the matter itſelf. He ſaid he hall but tuo thing to 
trouble him with, the firſt that he would by no means ff 
fer it to be believed that he himſelf was willing: #0 
deliver up the ſeal; and that be fhould not ehinkohiaiſcl a 
gentleman, if he were willing to depart and withdraw 
-himfelf from his office, in a time, when the 'thogght his 
majeſty: would have need of all honeſt men, and in wWhiuh 
te thought he might be able to do him ſome ſervice. The 
ſecond, that he could not acknowledge this deprivation to 
be done in his favour, or in order to No him good, but on 
the contrary, that he looked upon it as the greateft ruin 
he could undergo, by his majeſty's own declaring his judg- 
ment upon him, which amounted to little leſs 7 confir- 
mation of thoſe many libellous diſcourſes that had been 
raiſed, and would upon the matter expoſe him to the rage 
and fury of the peop ple, who had been with great arti- 
fice and induftry perſuaded to believe, that he hat been 
the cauſe and counſellor of all that they liked not; that he 
was ſo far from fearing the juſtice of the parliament, that 
he renounced his majelty's protection or interpoſition to- 
wards his — and that tho' the earl of e 
ad 
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had undergone a ſentenee he did not deſerve, yet he 
could not acknowledge their caſes to be parallel; that tho? 
that great perſon had never committed any offence that 
could amount to treaſon, yet he had done many things 
which he could not juſtify); and which were tranſgreſ- 
Hons againſt the law, whereas he was not guilty. of any 
action whereof he did not deſire the law might be the 
judge; and if his majeſty himſelf ſhould diſcover all that. 
he bad ſaid to him in ſeeret, he feared not any cenſure; that 
ſhould- attend it, if any body could charge hint with any 
crime or offence, he would moſt willingly undergo the 
puniſhment that belonged te it; but he ſaid he doubted 
very much that the throwing off: an old ſeryant who had 
the honour by the command of his bleſſed father, who had 
left good puts Reg of the eſteem he had of his fidelity, to. 
wait upon his majeſty when he went out of the kingdom, 
and by the great blefling of God, had the honour to return 
with bim again, which no other counſellor alive could 
fay, thould on the ſudden, without any ſuggeſtion of a 
erime, nay, with a declaration of innocence, would call 
his majeſty's juſtice and good nature into queſtion, and 
men would not know how ſecutely to ſerve him, when they 


| ſhould ſee it was ini the power of three or four perſons who 
had never done him any notable ſerviee, nor were in the 
opinion of thoſe, who knew them beſt ſo like to do, to dif- 
poſe him to ſo; ungracious an act. The king ſeemed very 
much troubled and irreſolute; then repeated the great power 
of the parliament, and the clear information he had of their 
purpoſes, and that they were reſolved to go thro with it right 
or wrong, and that his own condition was ſuch that he could 
not ' diſpute with them, but Was upon the matter at their 
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mercy; the chancellor told Hirt ät 3rd not, poſſible for his 
majeſty to have any probable aſſurance of What the parlia- 
ment would do; and tho he knew he had offended ſome. of 
the houſe: of commons in oppoſing their deſires in ſuch par- 
ticulars as his majeſty thought were prejudicial to his ſervice, 
yet he did not doubt but his reputation was much greater 
in both houſes than either of theirs; 'who' were all known to 
have been guilty of ſome trarlſgreſſions, which they would 
have been called in queſto ber in parliament, if he had 
not very induſtriouſſy ff the tenderneſs he had for his 
majeſty's honou rable ſeivice; prerented it, ſomewhat where; 
of was not unknown to his majeſty. He conchided with 
beſeeching him, that whatever: reſolution he took in this 
particular, not to ſuſſer his ſpirits to fall; nor himſelf to be 
dejected with the apprehenſion of the formidable power of 
the parliament, which was more, or leſs, or nothing, as 
he pleaſed to make it; that it was yet in his own ee to 
govern them; but if they found it was in theirs to govern 
him, no body knew what the end would be; and chereupon 
he made him a' ſhort relation of the method that was uſed 
in the time of Richard the Second, when they terrified the 
king with the power and the purpoſes of the parliament, 
till they brought him to conſent to that, from which he 
could not redeem himſelf, and without which they could 
have done him no bam; z and in the wa nth of this relation 
he found a ſeaſonable opportunity to mention the lady, with. 
ſome reflections and cautions, which he might more advi- 
ſedly have declined. After two hours diſcour h the king 
roſe without ſaying any thing, but appeared not well pleaſed. 
with all that had been ſaid and the duke of Vork found 
that he was offended with the laſt part of it. The garden, 
ar uſed to be private, had nom many in it, to obſerve the 
Vo, II. 3 - counte 
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countenatet'of, the kinggiwheri he came ont of che; room 3 

and when the chancellor. returged,. the lady, the lord „Ar- 
lington. and Mr. May looked together out of their open 
window, with bat gaiety andotriemph $:-hich. alb:peos 
ple obſerved. . Buff dg vt oor ed en 21511790) 
Four or ſive days paſſed without any ſurthet prodeed- 
logs, or the king's detlaring: his reſolution and inſthat time 
e boncerni Was the onlyargumemt of the court; 


many: of the eunéil, ant Char perſona; biinour; and in- 
tereſt, preſumed to ſpeak with = king, and to; give a A 


very: good teſtimony 2 bim, of bis bn gallen inte 
grity, and of his parts anch cedit, with the ſober part 
tht nation ; and toi theſe bis majeſty: always: 

e neuen uc , kindoek,tbutlaid,: he had 
2 ade himſelf odious to the p parlianlent; and ſo Was ho more 

eee eg On the other ſide the lady, and 
gion, and iSir William: Cov entry anceedi gly tri- 
umphe TA 2 laſt.of , which opedly oy without reſerve-de- 
= chat he had given the, king ads ice to femove him, 
| ous) to the | pa8rhaiment ;:aftd: that: the king 
whuld:Borvingd if, he, eee 4 that h was imperious, 
that he would; ehdure n eontradigion,z/ With many other 
reproaches to chat purpoſe. But except thuſe three and Mr. 
May, and Mr. Brounkes, tllere ſeen med none of- name in the 
court, who wiſhed that the reſolution. ſhould: be purſued. 
The due concemed himſelf Wonqderfully on the — 
lors behalf and: with;as uch or thras any private gan- 
eleman eee yn reis on che, behalf of his he on wag had 


u Wi; E749 that Boing his faminathe [ould 
> #6 ſhop mud eden a perſor 


hombioaded 


A they 
new he had  Modoele for; and the former had fo. moch 
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ſenſe of cit, - that he--reſoby aue due relation;: by Which 
he bad got vaſt wealth; and carne to him änd ld hinz 
that ſince he was commiſſtoner for che treaſury, he ce 
* ſhould not be able te attend his ſerviceTb/ diligently 28 
ought to :do,”and-therefore"defired his: ie four 
in his Sindh; and ache "he would give Him leave” to 
ommend ah honeſt man to ſucceed Him in n fervice: 
to which his hipghneſs hortly anſwered, "that he thight dif- 
poſe of himſelf as he would; with which he Was wel” colt | 
tent, and“ chat he would'ehuſc anöther ſccretary for Hith- == 
ſelf without bis rece nr zendation 5 and his highneſs preſently 
che chavedllor; and -infortied! Bim ef it with hf. 
pleaſure enoug h/ towards: the man, and mich ſatisfagtid 
that he Was tid of him ufd asked him wWHöm he ' would 
recommend to him for a Tecretary „He told His highnef 8 
chat if he would truſt his judgment, he would fecon ; 
mend à perfor to him, hehe believed was not Unknb& 
40 him, and for Whoſe parts an. fidelity he'woutd pi 
Word; having had good experience both in his having ferve 
bim asa ſecretary for che ſpac e of above ſeven ye 892 and named 
Mr. Wren: the duke ſaid he knew-him well being a mem- 
bert of the Topal company," where he often Heart fim Peak 
very intelligently, an diſcerned him to bel a mti of vet y 
good parts, and therefore! he would very willingly" 7 eie 
him, and the ratber, that he knew it gd be obked 0 


XS 


on as an ebidenertef Eitidneſs to Him, wich he we 
ay ownr and teſt 


iy" to all the weld! ant within" two 
days after, he received hit into his ſe e. with the king's 


approba ion, the gentleman's abilities being very wal known, 
and his perſor- much loved. In this ſuſpenſion the corn 
mon argument was not now the queſtion, whether the chan 
eellor v was innocent, but whether when the king had reſolved t to 
Ddda 5 remove. 
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remove him, and had now proceeded, ſo far * it, 
he ſhould retract his | reſolution, and be governed: by his 
brother. It was enough that he was not — and that 
the court wiſled Hin removed ; and Mr. Brounker openly 
declared, that the reſolution had been taken aboye two 
months before; and that it would not conſiſt with his ma- 
jeſty s honour to be bectord out of it by his brother, who 
was wrought upon by his wife's: crying: and this. kind of 
argumentation was every moment inculcated by the lady 
and her party, inſomuch as when the duke phe i his in- 
ſtances with all the importunity he could uſe, and put his 
majeſty in mind of many diſcourſes his majeſty had Sy 
held with him of the ang s. honeſty and,diſcretion, 
conjuring him to love and eſteem him accordingly, when 
his highneſs had not ſo. good an opinion of him; and that 
how he had found by. e experience that he had deſerved 
that . his majeſty, would withdraw his kindneſs 
from. him, and rather believe others, who he knew. were 
his enemies, than his'own judgment; the king gave no other 
anſwer than that he had proceeded too far to retire; and 
that he ſhould be hee upon as a child, if he modes] : 
from his purpoſe: and ſo being re: confirmed upon the zoth 
of Auguſt, in the year 1667, he ſent ſecretary Morrice, 
who had no mind to the employment, with a warrant under 
the ſign manual, to require and receive the great ſeal; 
which d the chancellor immediately delivered to him, with all 1 
2 expteſſions of duty to the king; and, as ſoon as the 
ſecretary had delivered it to the king in his cloſet, Mr. 
| May went into the cloſet, and fell upon his knees, and kiſſed 
his majeſty's hand, telling Yeu. th aan HAR was now ge which 
he bad} never thera: before.” 109 k irre th nom 
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The chancellor believed that the ſtorm had been nor 
over, for he had not the leaſt apprehenfion of the diſplea- 
ſure of the patliament, or of any thing they could ff or 

do againſt him, yet he reſolved to ſtay at his houſe till it 
ſhould meet, without going thither, Which he was inform- 
ed wes be ill taken, that he might not be thought to 
be afraid of being queſtioned, and then to retire into the 
country, and live there privately; and there was a report 
raiſed without any ground, that he intended to go to the 
houſe of peers, and take his precedence as chancellor, with 
which the king was much offended ; but as ſoon as he 

heard of it, he deſired the lord eee to aſſure his 
majeſty that he never intended any ſuch thing, nor would 
ever do any thing that | he believed would diſpleaſe him, 
with which he ſeemed well ſatisfied. However, a ne tem- 
peſt was ee raiſed againſt bim; many perſons of ho- 
nour 125 quality came every day to viſit him with many 
expreſſions of a ection and eſteem, and moſt of the king's 
ſervants, except thoſe few who had declared themſelves 
his enemies, ſtill frequented his houſe with the fame kind- 

. neſs they always profeſſed. But they were looked upon 
quickly with à very ill countenance by the other party, 
and were plainly told that the king would take it ill from 
all his ſervants who viſited the chancellor ; tho' when fome 
of them aſked. his majeſty, whether their viſiting him, to 
whom, they, had been formerly much beholden, would 
offend his majeſty, he anſwered no; he had not forbid 


5 any man to viſit bim, yet it appeared more every day, | 


that they were beſt looked on who ſorbore going to him; 
and the other ſound themſelves upon much difadvantage, 
by which however many were not diſcouraged. The chief 


4 wookecutors, behaved. tenets with more inſolence than 
Was 
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was ; agrecable to elf diſcretisn'; 26a © the lord Arling 
ton, Who had long beſore behaved bimſelf with very lit. 
courteſy towards all Perſons Whom he believed to be well 
affected to the chancellor, even towards e nbaſfadors and 
other foreign miniſters, non when an) of 15 friends came 
to him for the diſp arch of buſineſs” 10 his "office," ' aſked 
"them when they GE the chancellor, and bade them go to 
bim to put cel buſi neſs 1 into a method. The duke of 

Buckir ham, who had, after his enlargement, viſited the 
e and acknowledged the civilities he had received 

from him, came now again to the court, and was received 
with extraordinary race by the King, and reſtored to all 
the honours and, offices of w hich” he 1 deprived ; and was 

informed and a ute »; that all the proceedings which had 
1 45 againſt him, were! upon che information and all vice of 
the che ler, and Whatever he had ſpoken in council, 
Was told him 1 ant that manner, and without the ras circum- 
ſtances that mi Sbt make moſt  Impreffion on him. One 
day, whilſt 1215 matter was depending (Which is not 
mentioned before) the lord Arlington,” after he found that 
the King had acquainted. the chancellor with the buſineſs, 
and ſbewed him the information and examination Which 
had been taken, propoſed there being more or the ſame 
witneſſes to be eg that the chancellor might be Pre- 
ſent with the reſt, "who had been keel employed at 
their examining; ien the king ſeeming to confent to; 

_ the other ge to be excuſed; for that tlie offtce he held 
never uſed to be ſubject to thoſs employments; and, in the 
debate added, that if the teſtimony of witnefles made good 
all that was ſuggeſted, and the'duke ſhould be ler 
to a trial, it might probably. fall out, that the Kinz 
command him to execute the office of hight Rtewar e 

h 
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had lately done ii the trial of tbe lord Morley; and in 
that rfpet it would be incongriuous for. him to 154 preſent 
at the examinations. The duke was now informed, without 
any of the circumſtances that i the ehateellor had faid;. that 
goa to be ſteward at the trial of the duke: the duke, 
who always believed, and could not but upon the matter 
know that the lord Arlington (with whom he bad enmity) 
had been very ſollicitous in his proſecution, had, after his 
having viſited: the chancellor, nts a friend, whom he thought 
he ule truſt to him, to defire him to deal freely with 
him concerning the: lord Arlington, whom the knew te- 
to be an enemy to both of them, and that he muſt! have 
bim examined upon that conſpiracy, Which . hoped he 
would not take ill: to which he anſwered, that he neither 
eould or would be examined concerning any thing that had 
been ſaid or done in council; but that he would act as his. 
friend, and prevent his expoſing: himſelf to any new incon- 
veriencoyrrer freely and faithfully aſſuring him, that he did 
not believe that choc had been any conſpiracy, againſt ham, 
dor id he know that the lord Arlington had done any thing, 
in the proſecution, but what was according: to the obligat- 
tion and duty of his office; which teſtimony he faid walk 
proceed only from juſtice, fince; he well Knew that lord 
did. not with- him well. This anſwer, it ſeems, or the de- 
ſpair of drawing any other from him to his purpoſe, difpoſod 
bim to give intire credit ta the other information ; and the 
king took: great pains to reconcile him to the lord Arling- 
ton, who made. many vows to him of his future ſervice, 
ane bereupon the duke openly 
proſeſſed bis refohition Ky revenge,/ and frankly entered 
mto the combination with lbrd Arlington and Sir William 
Coventry again dle chancellor: but the knowledge of alk 


E not © gre him much ſa much confidence he- 
hadi 
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ad in his own' innocence, and ſo little eſteem of the credit 
and intereſt of his enemies, until he heard that the king 
himſelf expreſſed great diſpleaſure towards him, and de- 
clared that he had miſbehaved himſelf towards his majeſty; 
and that he was ſo imperious that he would endure no con- 
tradiction; that he had a faction in the houſe of comtnons, 
that oppoſed every thing that concerned his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, if it were not recommended to them by him; and 
that he had given him very ill advice concerning the parlia- 
ment which offended him much: all which they, to whom 
his majeſty ſaid it, divulged to others, that they might 
thereby leſſen the chancellor's credit and intereſt. It is 
very true, they who had taken all advantages to alienate 
the king's affections from him, had at: firſt only propoſed 
his removal, as a perſon odious to the parliament, and 
whom they were reſolved to impeach, which would put his 
majeſty into a ſtreight either to remove or deſert an old ſer- 
vant, which would not be for his honour, or by protecting 
him, deprive himſelf of all thoſe benefits which he expect- 
ed ſtom the parliament; whereas the removing him would 
ſo gratify the houſes that they would deny nothing that his 
lieve it the only way to preſerve him; but when they had 
evailed fo far, and rendered themſelves more neceſſary to 
bim, they proſecuted what they had begun with more vi- 
ſible animoſity; and told him, that if the parliament 
ſuſpected that his majeſty ſtill retained any kindneſs to- 
wards him, they woald not be- ſatisfied with his removal, 
but apprehend that he would be again received into his 
favour; and he would, in the mean time, have ſo much 
credit in both houſes, eſpecially if he fat in the houſe of 
peers, which they undertook to kno he intended to 0 
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that he would! be able f öbſtruct whithever 1e * 
deſiredy and: therefore it as nece 55 that 1 e 


ſhou ld upon all occaſions declate, tg that it. 
belibved, thax he had (full 4 preſt dice againſt 7 0 4 

| horbbdy ſhould! have cauſe to fe: , that hs. would © ben 
again be 'received into any truſt; ant this diſpoſed is 
majeſty to diſcourſe to' man y in that. Sage that Is before 


ſet den and rhef ths dake of Weft lacnefftet“t Ki | 
mn the reports Which were generally rend are 


3 which he made to f 
| dellor s misbehaviouf to Bimſelf, K "A nd 


perſons of the Chan- 
His d. R 
againſt bim, the king deni the partie Bing us 
that concerning his ilł cauneil againſt the parlament; Which 
he denied to have ſpolkeen: but faid* withall, "that if "ths 
chancellor had done, as he adviſed: him, arid delivered Up 
; the: ſeal to him, as of his own' inclination, all woüld 
bare been quiet ; but ſince he inſiſted ſo much upen it, 
and compelled - [bien to ſend for it in chat thanher; dhe aas 5 
obliged; in the vindieakion of bis honour, tc give Tore 
reaſons for What he had done [When's | er men took "por 
them ſo loudly to edranmend Ae chan Hor, and to juſtify 
his innocence, not without ſome 5eflection upon N. own 
-bonour and juſtice ;* which: he could not But take very a. 
But he ſhould not luffer (he ſaid) for what" other. nen did, 
and that he would uſe} his two ſons as kindly bed ere 
doneg and it inuſt be always eck nowledged; "that = 
great importunity was uſed Ito Bis niajeſt y tc 
tuo ſons from his ſervice; as's Ne necel e by al. the 
rules of policy not / to ſuffer his ſons to remain ſe near his 
perſon, when-their! father 1a) under fs mo . us 4 branch ef 
his diſpleaſure j in uch bey Here they eh 6 
h ae, that dy Ws 1 pris tn placevts 
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and continued his favour ſtill to them bath in che ſame man- 
6 en . was long after perſuaded | 
is eldeſt ſon from waiting, under which cloud 
he continned for many months, yet at laſt he was reſtored 
to his place, with circumſtances of extraordinary favour and 
grace; nar did bis majeſty afterwards recede from his good- 
acre towards either, 1 them, notwithſtanding all the atempt 


: E Le EE oe the zoo. of. Oltben | 
abc Fig in a ſhort ſpeech, told them that there had 

ne former miſcarriages, which bad oecaſioned ſome 

him and them; but that he bad now 

ar bi com, and made no. queſtion but that they 

owl. It 49,9 _—_— 


— Fry pry had been by the abi of the/ >erſon, 

whom he. had removed from: his co an 

bo 5 not hereafter adviſe. "When 4 beef Carts 

mons came together, one Tomkins: ( man of very com- 
ible pat > and of wotſe mangers, who eee. 


m_ diſcern By it . we Ne 7 r thin 


they — — a me 5, to- che king, for his 


houſe, 25 * 3 8 not prin 


tive Ir — nn 


748 appoin * pret pare fuch a rr 
gen 5 End. And che 13 of ! the fame day, fent 
tathe king, without confulting with the beute of commons, 
to ov e bis majeſty thanks for the ſpeech he had made ta 
ttliem in the morning, which commonly uſed to be TV : 

The king declared himſelf” very riwch offended chat the 
Sg in the houſe, for returning thanks to him, Had 
fucceeded, and more that it had been oppoſed 

by im 


y of bis own ſe inte, ae” commanded then 
to = 14 renew the motiorr; that 1 Honour was con- 
_ cern'd.in it, and therefore he wo thanks, and 
would rake it very ill of any of is own feryarn "who 1 re- 
fuſed to concur in it. Hereupon it was again moveck; But, 
nothin all —_ it that had been bfed, contrary jj 
to all cuſtom” and privilege ge of parliament, the queſtion 
held fix hours debate, rery many ſpeaking againſt” the, in- 
e and itregulari rity of it, they on the other ſice urged 
ng expectation of it. 10 the end, the queſtion ! — N 
ing put, it was believed the no's to be the greate nuttiber ; 
but the divifion of the houfe was not urged fot mary rea- 
ſons, and ſo the vote was ſent to the houſe of Tords, who 
were defired to concur with them” ; but it had there a great- _ 
er contradiclion. They had already returned'theit thanks to. 
the king, and now to ſend again, and add any particular 
to it, would be very Incongruous, and without any x : 
Ci? ide and therefore they would not concur in it. F Fs 4 | 
ſtinacy very much di ſpleaſed the king; and he was pe lated ” 
by thoſe wbo had hitherto | prevailed with him to believe 


that this contradiction, if he 140 not maſter it, would run 


through all his buſineſs t that ſhoutd' be brought into that 
houſe: Whereupan' his ma jeſty xc eproached many of the 
lords for 'preſuming to oppo bolt and croſs what was fo abſo⸗ 
lutely neceſſury for his ſervice, and ſent to the archbiſhop of 
R860 3 - : Canterbury 


: which bis majeſty reply yd, that hi 
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Canterchury, that he ſhould, in his name, 1 5 the 
biſhops bench to concur. in it; 3 and if they, oy vids 11 le. 2 
he would make them. r epent it, with Thie ks oth ex, Arn de- : 
| vere. reprehenfions and animadyerlions. ..' This: 1 done in 
ſo extraordinary a manner, the qu e of, 10 tol his f . 
jeſty how ; much it was ſpoken, of and Wonder d at, J * 
-honous. was engaged, 
and that he 5 50 f 105 oy (nigh, if, Spoka.y We a 15 


1 ch 8 


of is im by both houſes, .. t it ſbo 
: for. D 7 e J if. hi 7 5 155 e it; 1 20 he 
d, 18 his royal en that 55 1 Hot, —.—5 it, 


| but was * to diſpenſe with 


1 attenda 1001 and gave 


him leave to be 8972 e deb * hi liberty ma⸗ 
n lr likew! #30 Dk nn 10G% n e 555 | 
though. it ſtill was. 0 Adeptl) 1 Carried by a 
mayor ik, f 0 Peg mt, 5 Ns 10 50 attended 
the King, and gave him tha 900 c -— 
ly, jegringd, ne bopp de Je Wk 


that, mp. ed. that be Was m e 1 (te an-. 
cellor; .of which ſome | men, Ea then were, to: Wor ike | 


beſt uſe 25 could z and therefore, after the king's anſwer, 
was 1 % the hou e a, en, 55 of LE dat t; lover, 
1 the me: 0h upon any meſſage is Fl lwaps. reported, 1 It was. 
| propole that the king's 7 might . be 1 MDs | 
even, when 


journal- book, Which Was rejected as not uſual, EV! 
the king bimſelf ſpoke to both houkes,.. nor 1 Bo ww 
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would Not ſetue the tuin but thb duke of Dadkngbem | 
third time movell it as a thing the king erpected, and tit 
ſare it vas entered; and his majeſty nou declared to bis 
brother and: to nany of the lords, that he had tow! altiht 
deſited, and that there ſhould be nombre done to theſchan- 
cello; and, without doubt, the king had not at chis time 
u purpoſe to give any further countenance to the animoſity 5 
of his enemies, who thought that what was already doe 
wag too eaſy a compo ition, and told his maje e 5f he 
were not preſecuted further; he would have tes 
tion bylirx s fon chat the manner in Wich ade b been 
yet carried, was rather a vindication than a cenfure of hin 
and he would ſhorthy:came-to thai houſe with more creditz 
dodo miſchief. and to dbſtrudt w hatſoever related te diis ſer- 
3 vice; 55 but that ſueh things would be found againſt him, 8 
ſoon as men were ſatisſicd that his ma jeſty had totally de- 
ſerted him, (which ger they-were- Dealing he:woutd/ have 
Bp; more credit to do good ot haim. e 
ſeveral cabals enteted into, vtho invited and ſent for perſons 
-of all 3 who had : had any buſineſs de epending be | 
LOL the, chancellot, or chärters paſſed the ſeal aan: 
miged, them, whether, he hade not zeceived meney from 
1 then r were: otheowile:aggrieved: by lim, promiſing chat 
they ſpguld receive atuple»reparations. Ilie duke: of Buck- 
ingham, and ſome others with him, ſent far Sir Robert 
Harlow he bach khe yea debe to Barbadoes-with 
hey c ame thither, they grew enfaricfiec/avich ech 


Vet, after t | — 
ther to that . that (the ont Willod ghby) who was 


 gayernar.s of. > 1ands, mores e ſom the tine he 
inte En f ey when le med, full.of- ve ration n q mo 2 


nant he had — and: od willing to embrace nhjp'ops 
gnity to bers evenged overnor. [Him 1 


Au be bel 


cker and . — choſe "eh England 
ney * had: x6 , ed ee. hol klehdez an dure it ur bu 
probable l ſame influence upon the lord Willoughby | 
towards the: diſgrace himſelf; had underg 5 8, and” q 
that he would do the king) a very acceptable fe 
coveting at; thing of the chaticello N 
il ane e e h rhe: ne: | 
wan anſwered, that he had na obligation to the chancellor 
chat would :eſtrain him from declaring any thing that 2 
be to his prejudise ; but that he was not able te de ie, nor 1 
che lord (ilougbby 3 iſlands: and this kind | of 
attißce and i — oa uſedd to examine all his-aQions, | 
andi they urho weder to be any way offended with 


bim COR, bs m, we moſt weltome- to them. 
2 


n an 3 in bs loſs contrivances and 
Aer and: boldneky.. . 19 baus « p commons, i 


bitternes, againſt the chan- 
bis greas: corruption in many particulars,” by 


gotten à valt eſtate; that be had Ne. | 


L Dardel, money from Leland; for maki. x ſets 
. — a, and th e 
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| tb fl -potten ſum of "mane "india Ay a 
from ago * z the . bat 62 
: poſed of; by proferments in che law and in the church, and for 
the debe of chars and that he had received: fot tion 
fand pounds the Canary company” for the eſtabliſhing, 

company 5 grat and ay 1 ie 


to diflolve = GE to Se a ſtanding 
| —. and that W faid, that four” e d Rang 
| were only fit to give money, and did not uns 
_ derſtand how an (invaſion was to be reſiſted. He men- 
tioned many orfier particalats, which” he faid he would 
prove; and therefore propoſed, that they would preſently 
fend up to the lords to accuſe him of high-treaſon; aud 
require chat his perſon might be ſeeured. Some others fe- 
conded him, with many. bitter invectives; and as many ve 
another kind | of teſtitiohy, and many Teaser 8 lich made 
It improbable that — be guilty of ſo ety Baabe 
crimes 5 and that it would be unreaſonable” he ſhould: be: 
accuſed o high-treaſsn by the houſe, before ſuch proofs: 
thoatd be preſented to them of crimes, "hae they had' Wald 
o — him gnilty ; 2 after many hours debate, rr 
they pro ber th ent aceuſing him was rejected, ani 
__ — ae O to: 8250 8 all wks oy which: 
| | preſented againſt him, upom repo 1 Wherebf oy 
the beate, it ang give e fonbine der as ſho uſt. 
the confident averment of ſo many particulars, att the' f 
| de naming the particular fins of qt iel lle 
ad received, with virournſtances not i ely to be frigneck? 
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tha ——— — — ill>opz non 
ancelJor; and 3 others, 6 
and had, in truth, kindneſs for; him e bene 
ſeveral mieſſuges of advice rg ſceretly gate bee he 
wo 10 Feen, life 2 ane ee pun; ce 
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* wy 11d 4 — ks) then 
he wa ie wel contryted, — ſhould withdraw it : bar 
it appe after ards, that though ſomef of his good friends 
bad a. viſed. that he ſhould ſerure him{ef; by dient, that it 
proceeded. from the advertiſements that they had reecived 
tl ough: other hands, which came originally from - 
- Enemy es, who deſited that he might app ear; to be guilty NM 
; 2 ing a trial; and 1 ma . 
ing; and Sas ws \majeſty ad wich his AL ad.foug ant an 
attiele that related, to, the querms mariiage, and another 
_— Sade: nec IN F 440 ge of has duke ; but that there 
vas enough 11 5 914 — buſineſs; and:that tlie dube bf 
5 Who $3% = 3-5 ma. ſhould, be madd high. igang: for this; trial. 
defire the; a 1 ir. 
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that hs Would be © 
was well shed; . hg char ne“ was tefolved \ to ſtoß l facth t 
proſecution = ag inſt him, which his ma yelty likewife ſaid to 
many « others. The duke then 4 ked che king, __ whether the 
chancellor had ever given him Boho to govern by an army, 
or any thing like it; e he ſaid was fo contrary, to his 
humour, and to the Lys ns] which he had always, made, 
and the advices he h d given him, ' that if Be were guilty 
of it, he ſhould doubt his finberity in all Uther things. Td . 
which his majeſty anſwered, that he had never given bim 
ſuch council in his life; 2 bet. on the contrary, his fault 
was, that he always infifted too much upon the - law, 
Whereupon his royal highneſs asked him, whether he wou 10 
give him leave to ſay ſo to others. And his majeſt y replied with 
all his heart. The duke then told it to his ſecretary Mr. 
Wren,” and to many other perſons, and wiſhed them ts 
publiſh it upon any occaſion: upon which ſt was ſpread 
abroad; and Mr. Wren informed many of the members d 
the houſe of commons of all that had paſſed between the 
| king and the duke in that diſcourſe; which ſo much' dif- 
heartened the violent proſecutors; that when' the committe 
met, that was to preſent the headsof a charge againſt him/t6 
the houſe, no body appeared, fo that they adjourned without 
doing anything. Hereupon Sir Thomas Gberp, a dependant 
and creature of the duke of Buckingham, ard who had told 
many perſons in the country before the parliament met, that 
the chancellor would be -accuſed of high-treaſon3"and, if 
the were not hanged, he would be han ged him ell, His | 
gentleman went 175 the king, and ford him what Mr. 
Wren confidently reported in all Places, 'which very much 
— that Ney, that defired to do EIS ſervice; {that _ 
Vor- „ 5 Fir. „ vip 
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they my not Rm to FER unn, To o which bie. 
majeſty anſwered, that Wren was a lying fellow, and that 
he bad never had any ſuch diſcourſe with his brother. This 
gave tl them new courage, and they reſolved to call Mr, Wren. 
to, an account for tradueing the king; and his majeſty 
ex ſtulated with the duke for what Mr. Wren had ſo 
lickly diſcourſed ; and his highneſs declared, that Mr. 
1 2 had purſued his order, his majeſty having not only. 
kid all oe was 1 1 8 but had given him leave to di- 
yulge it. To which the king made no other anſwer, but that 
| he ſhould be hereafter more careful what he faid to him. 
All this. begat new pauſes, and no advance made in 
many 12 ſo that it was generally believed that there would 
be no further proſecntion; but the old argument, that they 
| were gone too far to retire, had now more force; cane | 
many members of both houſes were now joined to the 
party, in declaring againſt the chancellor, who would think 
p* emſelves to be . baſs and deſerted, if no more ſhould 
done againſt him. Whereupon the committee was again 
revived,. that was appointed to prepare heads for a charge, 
which far many. days,. there being little debate upon the 
matter; for ck. of the committee, who knew him well, 
were 0 well pleaſed to find him accuſed of nothing, but 
what all the world did believe him not guilty of, thought 
they could not do him more right than to ſuffer all that 
was offered. to paſs, ſince there appeared no perſon that 
offered to make proof of any particular that was ſuggeſted. 
But three or four members. of the houſe brought 26,56 pa- 
pets, containing particulars, which they faid would be 
proved: all which they reported to the houſe, The heads 
were, (1,) that. the . had traiterouſly, about the 
month of Joy haſt, AC My iis king to Lonnie the parlia- 
904 ment, 
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That it was a fooliſh conſtitution, and not fit to govern by: 
And that it could not be i imagined, that three or four hun- 
dred country gentlemen could be either prudent men or 


a ſtanding · army, and to govern by that. Whereupon it be- 
ing demanded, how that army ſhould be maintained, he 
anſwered: by contribution and free-quarter, as the laſt king 
maintained his arm 
the hearing of” er 
papiſt in 25 heart, or 
to that effect. (3.) That he had adviſed the king to grant 
a charter to the Canary company, for which he had received 
great ſums of money. (4) That be had raiſed great 
ſums of money by the ſale of. offices, which ought not to 
be fold, and granted injunctions to ſtop proceedinp 
law, and diſſolved them afterwards for money. (50 
That he had introduced an arbitrary government into fi 


perſons, re 


majeſty s plantations, and had cauſed ſuch as had complain - = 


ed to his mejelty and privy- council of it to be long impri- 


ſoned for their preſumption; and that he had protracted and 


rejected a propoſition that had been made 7 the preſerva· 
tion of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, and for the 1 


the French plantations to his majelty's obedience. - (6.) That 


he had cauſed Quo, Warranto's to be iflued out againft moſt 


 cofporations in England, altho their charters: were newly 


confirmed by act "of parliament, till they paid him good 
ſums of money, and then the Quo Warranto's were diſ- 
charged. (7.) That he had received great ſutns of money 


for. the ſettlement of Ireland. (8) That he had delud Y 


the king, and betrayed the nation in all foreig n treaties and 
beben on, eſpecially 7b the late war. (9. bg 
- 5 


ment, and ſaid there could be no further uſe of parliaments. 


ſtateſmen. And that it would be beſt for the king to raiſe. 


y in the war. (2) That he had, in 
that the king was a 
popiſhly affected, or had uſed words 


at 
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he had procured his majeſty's tuſtoms to be farmed at un- 
der- rates, knowing them to be ſo, and cauſed many pretend- 
ed debts to be 4 by his majeſty, to the payment whereof 
his majeſty was not in ſtrictneſs bound, for all which he 
had received great ſums of money. ( 10.) That he had re- 
ceived bribes from the company of vintners, that they 
might continue the prices of the wines, and might be freed 
from the penalties which they! were liable! too (11.) That 
he had raiſed; in a ſhort time, a greater e eſtate than could 
be lawfully got; and that he had. got the grant of ſeveral 
of the crown lands, contrary to his duty. | (12.) That he 
had adviſed and affected the fale of Dunkirk to the French 
kiog for leſs money than the ammunition, artillery, and 
fores were worth. (13) That he had cauſed the king's 

letters under the great ſeal, to one Dr. Crowther, to be 

altered, and the inrollment chefns] to be raz d. (14;)That had, 
in an arbitrary way, and examined into and arne divert 
of his majeſly's ſubjects concerning their Nadz and” 5. oper- 
ties, and determined thereof at the council table, and ſtop'd 
che proceedin gs at law, and threatened ſome that vleades 

the ſtatute of 17 Car (13.) That he was a principal author 
of that fatal sel af -dividing tlie fleet in June 1662. 
The committee reported another article for his charge, 
which was, that he had kept correſpondence with Crom- 
well during the time of the king's. being beyond the ſeas, 
had ſent, over his ſecretary to him, who was ſhut up with 

kim for many hours; but there were many members of the 
15 houſe who wiſhed. it had been true, kriew: well enough that : 

1; calumny bad been examined at Paris, during the 
time that his majeſty reſided thete, when perſons of ths 
Webel degree were very deſirous to have kindled a jealouſy 
in 2 king of the N 5 Ne ; and that he ſcandal 
appeared 
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Appebred ſo-grofs and impoſſible, that his majeſty häd'then 
publiſhed a full vindication of his innocence, Wich further 
FHeclaration, that when it ſhould: pleaſe God to teſtore him to 
his own! dominiong, - he ſhould receive ſuch further juſtice 
and reparation), as — laws would enable hitn to er ee 
And it was well-known to divers of the members then pte- 
ſent, that the rſons -who were ſuborned 1 In e ye arts 
=> adknowle als ed) it! ſince the king's return; and the per- 
e who bad ſuborned them; Toke confeſſed 
5 begged! the the chancellor's «| patdon ; of all which his ma- 
jeſty had been particularly and fully informed ; and that it 
might be no more ripp d up or looked: into, they ſeemed 
do teject it; as being included under the act of indemnity, 
which they would haye left him to have pleaded for the in 
fen; c of 3 it, 111 Mey bad: not very: 7 known he" grofſack 8 
0 6610 the, cee dle bf; the: moles halt wade wis coped | 
againſt him, was enough known. and taken notice of, yet 
1 the heads for the charge, which, upon ſo much deliberation; 
were prepared and: afered to ha 5 houſe againſt him, were 
of ſuch a natute, that all men preſent did in theit own 
conſcience gequit him; and therefore it was generally) be⸗ 
lieved the proſecutors would rather have ac uieſced with 
what they had done to blaſt his reputation, than to have 
ptoceeded further to bring him to anſwer for himſelf. But 
they had gone too far to retire, and they who had firſt 
pvrought upon the king only, by perſuading him that there 
was ſo univerſal a hatred againſ the chancellor, that the 
parliament would the firſt 45 accuſe him of high- treaſon; 
and that the removing him Gem his office was the only way 555 
reſerve him, except he would in ſuch a conjuncture, and 
Wea! * A120 ſo much need of the parliament, ſacrifice all 


his 
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his. intereſt for. the pro don of the un and this 
was the ſole motive that had prevailed with bim, a8 his 
mapeſty not only aſſured him the laſt time he ſpake with 
him, with many gracious expreſſions; but at large ex- 
preſſed. it to very many perſons of 20 who endeavonted 
to diſſuade him from purſuing that coubil; that it was 
the only expedient for the chancellor's preſervation, with as 
fit teſtimony of his integrity, and the ſervices he had 
done him, as could be given, the fame men now impor- 
tuned him to proſecute with all hib power, and to let thoſe 
of his ſervants, and others who regarded his commands 
| know, that they could not ſerve him and the chancellor to- 
gether; and that he ſhould look upon their adhering to 
him, as the abandoning his majeſty's ſervice; that the 
chancellor had ſo great a 4 B. dien ink in Dots houſes, that no pro- 
poſition on his majeſty's behalf would have an effect, and 
that he would ſhortly come to the houſe of peers, and, ob- 
ſtruct all proceediogs there. This prevailed ſo far, that they 
reſumed their former courage, and prefſed that he might = 
be. accuſed by the houſe of commons of high-treaſon; upon 
which the lords would preſently commit him to'the Tower 5 
and then no body would have have any longer apprehenſion 
of his power to do hurt. Hereupon they reſolved again to 
conſider the ſeveral heads of the charge they had provided, 
to ſee if they could find any one upon which they could 
£ ound, an accuſation. of high-treaſon. They ſpent a whole 
day upon the firſt head, which they thought contained 
enough: to do their v work, it containing the moſt unpo- 
ular and ungracious reproach that any man could lie under: 
that be had deſigned a er, to be raiſed, and to 
. Kingdom thereby: that the adviſed the king to 
diſſol t pi Kamut, to by aſide all 1 0 
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parliaments Ge the fatute, to govern by military power, 
and to maintain the ſame by free quarter and contribution. 
The chancellor had been bred of the gown; and in the 
firſt war, in which the laſt king had been involved by a 
powerful rebellion, was known always to have advanced 
and embraced all overtures towards peace. Since the king's 
return, he laboured nothing more, than that his majeſty 
might enter into à firm peace with all his neighbours, 
as moſt neceffary” for the reducing his own dominions 
into that temper of ſubjection and obedience as they ought 
to be in- It was notorious to all men that he had moſt 
paſſionately diſſuaded the war with Holland with much 
Fenelon to himſelf; and that no man had taken ſo 
ains as he to bring the preſent peace to pals; which- 
that time was grateful to all degrees of men; and in a 
word; that he had no manner of intereſt or credit with the? 
ſoldiers; but was looked a1 pon by them all as an enemy to 
the privileges which they egal, being exempted from 
the rules of Nate in which he always oppoſed them. But 
let the improbability of this charge be what it would, there: 
were petſons of the houſe who pretended that it ſhould be 1 5 


„* 


full y proved; and ſo the queſtion was only, whether upon it 


they could charge him with an accuſation of treaſon: and, 
after a debate of eight hours, it was declared by all the 
lawyers of the houſe, that how foul ſoever the charge ſeemed 
to be, yet it ut zig d no highetre ſon; and, in that con- 

ncurred who were moſt telied upon 


Ts jon, they at laſt ce 
10 ſapf dort the accuſation, But when the ſpeaker ditected 


the 1 8 75 5 be Fara] that the earl of Clarendon ſhould. 
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| were others which would bit bim, and fo the ni night be- 
ng; come, the karte es We: eee to ; another. 
: . ay. TY 's wits 4". b 13 - A P 
When today” a elne carte) 10 which tareat' all ima- 
ginable pains and · arts were uſed by threats and promiles,, to 
allure and terrify as many as could be wrought upon, either 
to be againſt the chancellor, or to be. abſent at the next de- 
bate that concerned him, upon the reading the ſeveral, 
other heads as they had been e from the committee, 
it appeared to all men, that tho all that was alledged 47 5 
proved, the whole would not amount to make him guilt l 
high-treaſon, and they got no ground by throwing .; aſper- 
ſions upon him upon the ſeveral arguments, which they, 
did with extraordinary licenſe, who: were known. to be his 
enemies. For thereby other men, of much better reputa- 
tions, and who had no relation to the chancellor, took occa- 
ſion to anſwer and contradict their calumnies, and to give 
bim ſuch a teſtimony, as made him another man than they 
would have him underſtood to be; and their teſtimony had 
more credit, ſo that they declined the purſuit of that licenſe, 
and intended wholly the diſcovery: of the treaſon, fince no 
other accuſation would ſerve their turn. When they had 
examined all their ſtore, they pitch'dat laſt u pon that head, 
that #5 had deluded and betrayed his manly nnd the nation. 
in al ſoreign treaties and negociations relating to the late; 
war. Which, when read and conſidered, it was faid in thoſe 
general expreſſions, there was not enou gh b contained upon 
which they could accuſe him of high treaſon, except it were 
added, that being a privy-counſelſor, be had diſcovered the 
king's ſecret counſels to the enemy; which, was no ſooner. 
faid, than a young confident man, the lord Vau ban, ſon 
to the carl of Carbery, a perſon « of as ill a face as f 185 bis 
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of coninions; conirioni; in karkſpitg thei Fequeſts Lie 
. 3 of che edel of 
other eaſes = that . 
who. were of: ahother :opdreviiehn 54 . ten bg 
that: time and tlie devurſed* precedaiity thereof, * 
 Producediſo rimry ant ab deen ThE 
put them in mind that they np ln 
„ treaforl,only!thit hey Hing 15 
1 moon any in that holt Huch Tos 
ſed than they ere fer dt HBerty'7 wich pad bo 
ſcdridal aud reproichiwpoen the honour ant ; 
parliankenej)thae both choſb bin for thd ttf ie 
of Straffoid; _— pos, the" billsps 
houſe of: { at t _ 
authority iro parliament” A word 1 159 
debate with uuf puffteng 
to their opinidigu n 
wee choir leon Wade Is ! 
* 1 25891 bivon nine, Jeb To SIe 
ps of thei parka ttling tögetller, and 
; i Was" Rp 7 We OY, 
many off chagchhler dee ene e een . 
and tranſport himſelf tits foreign Pitts ghd ſoine'vey 
he king, and wo were. witneſfes FA 17 0 
elery day ede bee n 1 — 
the clams opinion, „Boe be pohigvely' refol ef ö to do, 


leaſure his majeſty: 


Dee his innécend, ch He Was Tire 
dapper. The debate ccathweft ü bef ben the two 
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houſe.of, pm ngtpyithſtanding all tlie indirect preſicufon 
and. intempoßtiom from the uri emaind as nefolved hot 
W ham. - {SN ge 1 
1 dexpreſſedd L on dogcern the _ 
— fell. fickdof dhe ſmall- pot, wh er 
great. diſad * him. Fer not anly many of: the peers, 
ea were, before: reſtrained; by dbeir beſpecb 0 bien, and 
any det emp ome jeitherichangec 


\themſelyes/from ——— büt che 
ö — 5 wx ad, 


as; profefied great to the 
deleved ve oel rag him) —— had 
Sade «to: W ae bee g from: withdrawing: his 
favour; from..him, wich all peſble;joaportuntty,: was now 
hanged. by the dae en of: his Wie, and the .fres 
quent inſtances of the king and / made vit lis buſineſo to 
Gllici and; diſpoſę the members of both hauſes, with ma- 
ny. .of whom be had great, credit, bon longer to aũhere 
to Wehe chancellor, ned the. king reſol vet to ruin him and 
an * upon all who were 3 ies to his 
Notwꝛithſtandit - g all - hich the major i ; by 
ich of the houſe of pee acki ssd file Kum againſt bis 
commitment, with Which che king was ſo offended, thar 
to were ſecret conlultatiqns-of- ending /a adi of ſol⸗ 
diers, by the generals authority, to, take the chancellor out 
of his hquſe, and te end him ta the tower, . whither direw- 
tions were already ſent what lodgiogs he ſhould have, and 
caution given to gry lieutsnant bf he tower, who: was 
thought to have too much reſpect chancellor that 
he ſhould not bent him with more civility | than he. did other 
priſoners, He had many friends of the con d near the 
king, who adrenied him of thoſe and all other: intrigues, 
and N renewed. their importunity that he would 
432595! — CG 8 g 2 "TP make 
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eſcipeibrind fin) of tk gti eric Rite tion! 
and without queſtion did? believe) that! his" Wickdrawing ; 
_ wondvbesgratefuDeoithe king, 3yho"tvety day grew of 
invenſed againfe Him forftherobAliacy"WHich"hB" Mends Ir 
both honſęs expreſſed n Kehl. They he'll 
dition he muſt in a (horecxime be reduced te, wherein his 
innocence would: not Fr that 
wl, büt to keep him alwaßt in- pf ſor "Wwhi 
in the end, one way or other, bring te pa Te 
night now cſily; tranſport himſetf,! and: wy al rig cher 
myenien . if he 
gone, dee wald be ng further prbeded d agamff 
him. There could not beua c errif ying or p en 
argument uſed; towards his withdrawing Bi that of a pri- 
n, the thought and upptelhenſion whereof was more priev- 
ous than that of each itfelf;> which he 'wa#torfiderit would 
quickly be the — J However heubery teſo- 
lute ly refuſed to: follow their advice, and urged to chem the 
ac antag * he fhoult ive his Enemies and os: diſnonou: He 
ee ng! in having his integri- 
heihd- teig wos dense 10 delete 
2 bead, hs Ä not appear wider: he ſhould be re 
quired, with an honeſt countenance and tlie courage of an 
innodent i mam: but if he fhoulil be apptehended ift a dit 
guiſe running ah which! he dould not hut evpe@ by che 
vigilande of, his ene mies, fines he cot make any Jour- 
ney by land, being at that time very weak and infirm,” he 
 ſhouldbbe-very inuch out of cduntenance, and {ſhould be 
expoſed: tor: public. Joorty and. uontt mpt In and. if the ſhould 
aa a clone mec cneign pat it would not b feaſon- 
3 ne has his 22 Who had ſo far 
Merrt alienated 


make- He 


— 
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ljenatedl· her kings affecdions from. Arm and. ic ſſi ght bf his 

innocence prevailed; thus far, ould. ant, power te pro: 
ſgure the advantage they ft ſhould. get;by lehne ic 
1 5 integpreted n Con ee of his guilt and -thete⸗ 


upon they wquld; (procure ſuch proceedings! id 25 * 
ment as might ruin both his fortune and his fame. 


friends, how unſatisfied ſoever with his reſolution, pron 
eſced for the preſent, after, hay ich! hin 
to wait > himſelf, to, the king ;1 which. he. did, choughtwich- 
out any hape that it would: ike any impreſſion upon him, 
He could not, comprehend or i imagine from what fountain, 
except the power, of the great lady. With tha conjunction f 
his known enemies, 1 without. that f el⸗ 
fe, that fierceneß 4 -his maje diſpleaſure could Pro- 
3 wh He had, | before this, ſtorm fell zpon: him, been in- 
formed by a perſon 75 legen e Knew. the truth of it, 
that ſome perions ha erſuaded the king, that thei chance 
lor bad E Principal. ene the nag ofthe duke gt 
Richmond, with which h f jeſty was offended- in the 
highs e ; and the e Bentele) hag e it, with 
confidence. Whereupgn the chance yh wen 


190 but Fe denied 2 Ae — 5 15 1 
then he took natice to the king hit naſelt, of the.,diſcourle; 
and deſired to know "whether Ack — had te 18. 
0 preſented, to his m- yeſty,, f ance not 2 5 yr 
dow of truth in it. To which 
ſome dryneſs, that no ſuch. thin = 
noy 10 aſſured that hat, 
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gotten cre it to do, him ] © wor 7 and, 3 majeſty 
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agitati and debie of bulines 'F he dk. 


in May * 
of your maſeſtys terrible d left ; v 
you pe to 5 OP e etitnes- which are ob- 
jected a me, how. 12 fovately foever purſued, and | 
with be ugufuaf 46 hot in the leaſt degree 
fright me. now *in erer particular, 
a8 1 onght to be; tan I Hog your a majefty knows enou gh 
of me 10 believe har 1 had never a violent appetite for 
des nt dend r me. But alas! ybur "majeſty's 
ret 3 ſadepn ives" me of the comfort 
upport even of 5 nnocence, and expoſes me 


. have ſométimes diſpleaſed, 
chen and hy 8 0 5 believed them not to 
de your leni Pope? 7 de (dabged, Tam fare 
I am not, but have the rn dry, paſſion, and affection 
ſot you that 1 had) hen el thoypht"it moſt vnqueſtion- 
Ad wick dg And "av redt as evet man had for 
mute! 4 ſbovic die in pence (and truly 1 do 
of Ain Oe free you from fur- 
& m N 1 could Le wb or 


have fome excuſe for 
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Wing thy 4070 Berkeley: hath-1 reported,” "which 1 know tn 
bath faid to many, tho' being e with ir by ine; he 
did as poſitively difclaim it, Jam as innocetit in'tharwwhole 
affair, and = no more advice, or eoniniſeh/oroutftenatibe. 
in it than the child that i is now unborn; ich your ma- 
jeſty ſeemed once to believe, when I took notice to you of 
the report; and when you conſidered how totally I; was a2 
ſtranger to the perſons mentioned, to either of HOL never 
Toke: word; or teeeived.:mcfiage ham in my life; and 
this I proteſt to your majeſty is true, as I have hope in. 
heaven, and*that* Lhave never wilfully offended your ma- 
jeſty in my life; and do upon my knees beg your pardon: 
for any over bold or laue enpreſhons F'have evet uſed to 
you; which being! a nattral' diſeaſe! in old ſervants wb 
have reeeived too mach countenance, Fam ſure bath always. 
proceeded fi from-the zeal and warmth of the moſt ſineere af- 
ReRtion'' aud duty nick whibaiw 304 bib 1off>»azdo 515 
I Sibpes your sel beten, chat the ſlrarp chaſtiſement 
Þ have feceived: »From''the befl-natured and moſt! boantifill. 
Witte; iti che World, and wheſe kindneſt alone made my con- 
Afton! theſe ing n5 f edhe fapparrableg>huth edbugh adh efte == 
the ac to Wis- ef atid chat I have not the prefamption 
of the hadneſs to/imagite''or deſre erer to! be-adthitted to: 
ny em oyment or truſt again; but . do / moſt humbly. 
eh your majeſty; e mewory 6 f- your” fathery-who: 
ree6tnmended-rme to you with ſore teſtimony;/and by yo, 
en gracidiis reflection upon ſore onb ſtrvice I may have 
performed in my life chat hath been acceptable te you, that. 
you will Ey. bes al power and interpoſition// put a ſtop 
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0 „ ihe king was in bia c Wine when The letter Wa delixeged | 
to him „Much, asi ſoon as he dead, he humt in a/ candle 
that wary on the table, and only aid; chat there was,ſfome- 
What in it that he did not underſtand, but that he wonder d 
the chancellor did not withdraw himſelf; off high, tlie 


keepet preſently advertiſed him na his earneſt advice that 


be moe: be: gone. The Bing s diſcobrſe was according 

to the perſons with whom he ee to thoſe, who were 
«the wiolept proſee 2cuta on, be Jpake;} With great 

binerne, of him, repeating; many pong paſſages, in 

-which che bad; ſhewed much paſſion becayſc his majeſty did 


not concur wich him in what he adviſed. To thoſe, who 
he Koe were his friends, he mentioned him Without, an? 
bineraeſ, and. with ſome teſtimony of his 3 ed 
Ong and uſefully, and ag if he had 
An ſor him; yet that he wonderd that — did not A n 
himſelf, ſince it could not but be very maniſeſt to him and 
wall his friends,; that it was not in his majeſtys power to 
protect him againſt the prejudice that was againſt him in 
both houſes, which be ae not hut he intreaſed. by 
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the obſtruction his particular concernment gave to all pub- 
lick affairs in this conjuncture; in which he ſaid he as 
ſure” he would prevail at laſt :! 
All theſe advertiſements could”: not prevail over we m 
cellor for the reaſon mentioned before, tho he was much 
afflicted at the diviſion between the two houſes; the evil 
conſequence whereof he well underſtood, and could are 
been well content that the lords would have conſented: to 
his impriſonment. The biſhop of Hereford, who had been 

very much obliged to the chancellor, and throughout this 
whole affair had behaved himſelf with very ſignal ingrati- 
tude to him, and thereby got much credit in the court, went 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was known to be a faſt 
and unſhaken friend to the chancellor, and made him a 
long diſcourſe of what the king had faid to him, and deſired 
him that he would go with him to his houſe, which he 
preſently did; and leaving him in a room, went himſelf to 
the handele and told him what had paſſed from the 
biſhop of Hereford, who was in the next room to ſpeak 
with him; but whuld: not, in direct words to him, ac- 
knowledge that he ſpake by the king's order or approba- 
tion, but that he had confeſſed ſo much to him with many 
circumſtances; and that the lord Arlington and Mr. Co- 
ventry had been preſent. The chancellor had no mind to 
ſee or ſpeak with the biſhop who had carried himſelf ſo 
unworthily towards him, and might probably miſreport any 
thing he ſhould ſay; but he was over-ruled by the other 
biſhop, and ſo they went both into the next room to him. 
The bibo of Hereford in ſome diſorder, as a man con- 
ſcious to firnſelf of ſome want of ſincerity towards him, 
deſired that he would believe, that he would not at that 
time have come to him, with whom he knew he was in 

Vo * > A h ſome 


Io S 


ſome umbrage, 1 it were not with 4 deſire to % 
tw ande and if he had not a full authority for 
r e he ſaid to him. Then he enlarged himſelf 
urſe more involved and perplexed, without any 
eee of the king, or the authority he bad for what 
he ſhould ſay, the care to avoid which was evidently the 
cauſe of want of cleatnefs in all he faid. But the biſhop of 
Wincheſter ſupplicd all that he had ſaid to 
him, with which tho he was not pleaſed, becauſe the king 
and others were named, yet he did not (contradict it; but 


ſaid he did not ſay tar he was ſent by the King, or ſpake 
by his direction, only that he could not be fo mad; 4s to in- 


; 9 in ſack an affair without full authority to make good 
all that he ſhould promfſe. The ſum of all was, "tat if the 

chancellor would tae himſelf into any parts beyond 
the ſeas to prevent the miſchiefs that muſt befal the. Ling 
dom, by che diviſion and differenee between the two 2 
he would undertake, upon his ſalvation (which was the ex- 
preſſion) he uſed more than once) that he ſhould not be 
nterryptet [in his joumey; and that, aſter he ſhould be 
gane, he ſhould not be in any degree proſecuted, or ſuffer in 
his /honowr, or fortune by his abſence. The chancellor 
told him, that he well underſtood what he muſt ſuffer by 
withdrawing: himſelf, and ſo declining the trial in which 
his en would ſecure him, and in the mean time, 
preſerve him from being tervified/ by, the threats and malice. 
of: tis enemies: however, he wolld expoſe himſelf to that 
diſadvantage, if he received his majeſtys commands to that 
” purpoſe ; or if he had but a clear. evidence, that his ma- 
jeſty did wiſn it as a thing that he thought 

ſerrioe, but viſkiout that 8 * he might receive in 
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with his? honour or diſcretion give his imp! cable ug 


chat advantage againſt him, when his friends ſhould be able | 


to alledge nothing 3 defence. The biſhop replied, that 


be was not allowed tol ſayß that his ma jely required "Ba 


 wiſh'd:it;; but that he could:not be ſo mad as to undertake 
What he had! promiſed without ſufficient warrant, and re- 
peated again what he had formerly ſaid: to which the other 
_ anſwered, that the vigilance and power of his enemies Was 
well known; and — though the king might, in ktüth, 
wilh that he were! ſafe on the other ſide of the ſea, and 
give them no direction to interrupt or trouble him in his 


journey; yet, that it wan Illable to ſo many accidents in re- 
ſpect of his weakneſs and infirmity, 


by one or two, ſo that he could not be dif guiſed to amy 
that had ever known him; beſi , 


already in, and the ſeaſon of the year ade him ieee 
that the gout might ſo {6ize upon him 'withit two or three 


days, that he might not be able to more; and ſo the malice 
of thoſe, who wiſhed: his de ſtruction, might very probably | 


find an opportunity without or againſt the king's conſent, 


to apprehend and caſt him into priſon, as a fugitive from 


the land of juſtice. For the prevention of all which, which 


no man could blame bim for apprehending, he propoſe Pi 


that he might have a paſs from the king, which he would 


produce, but in ſuch an exigence, and would uſe all the 


providence: he could to 


proceed with that ſecreſy, that his 


departure ſhould not be taken notice of:; but if 1 it were, he: 
wrote tion, to preſerve him 


. muſt- not be without ſuch a 
enen Kamm vities to which he Mud be liable, tho?” 


which- was ſo great a 
that time, that he could not walk without being kipported 


* * . 
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poſſibly i it would not protect him from the diſpleaſure of the 
parliament, "The d bi bop thought this propoſition to be 


realorbl, and: ſeemed confident that he ſhould en 
paſs, and ſo that conference. ended. 

bay next day the biſhop ſet word haathe king 5 not 
granit, the paſs ;.. becauſe, ic it ſhould be known by, what ac- 
cident PRs. it would much incenſe the parliament; but 
that he migt as ſecurely go as if he had a paſs, which 
moyed not 1 po with him than his former undertaking 
had done; nor could the importunity of his children, or 
the advice of bis friends, perſuade, him to depart from his 
reſolution. About the time of the chancellor diſgrace, 
NMonſieur Rouvigny arrived at London, as envoy extraor- 
dinary from the French king; and came the next day after. 
the feat was taken from him. He was a perſon well known 
in the court, and particularly to the chancellor, with whom 
he had. been formerly, aſſigned to treat upon affairs of mo- 
ment, being of the religion, and very nearly allied to the 
late eatl of "Southampton ; and as theſe conſiderations wert 
the chief motives that he bad made choice of for the pre- 
ſent employment; ſo the chief part of his inſtructions was 
to apply himſelf to the chancellor, through whoſe hands it 
was known. that the whole treaty, that was now happily 
concluded, and all the preliminaries with maten bad in- 
tively ©: WOOL 

When he ſound = — * 8 of. i was s quite a 
LN and that the chancellor came not to the court, he 
knew not what to do, but immediately diſpatched an ex- 
{s to Fr rance for further inſtructions. He Tfired to ſpeak. 
with the chancellor, which he reſuſed, and likewiſe to 
receive the) letters ben he bad hrought for bim, Los: o- 
e 2 8 +431 ; 6 ered 
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went fo high; Rouvigny, who had at all hours admiſſion 
to the king, and intimate converſation with the lord Arling- 
ton, and fo eaſily diſcovered the extreme prejudice and 
malice that was contracted againſt the chancellor, he ſent 
him frequent advertiſements of what was neceſſary for him 
to know, and with all poſſible earneſtneſs adviſed him, 
when the diviſions grew ſo high in the houſes)! that he would 
withdraw and retire into France, Where he aſſured him he 
would find himſelf very welcome. All which prevailed no 
more with him than the reſt; and ſo ànother week paſſed | 
aftet the -biſhop's prope ſition with the fame paſſion in the 
houſes, and endeavours were uſed to incenſe the people, as 
if the lords obſtructed the proceedings of juſtice againſt the 
chancellor, by refuſing to commit him: and Mr. Seymour 
told the lord Aſhley, Lac the people would pull down the 
chahcellors houſe firſt, and then thoſe of all the lords who 
adhered to him. By this time the duke of Vork recovered 
ſo faſt, that the king being aſſured by the phyſicians that 
there could be no aller of infection, went on Saturday morn- 
ing the 29th'of November to viſit him; and being alone to- 
+ gether, his majeſty bade him adviſe the chancellor to be 
gone, and blamed him that he had not giren credit to what 
the biſhop of Hereford had ſaid to him. The king had no 
ſovner left the duke, but his highneſs ſent for the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and bade him tell the chancellor from him, 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary for him ſpeedily to be g zone; - 
and that he had the king's word for all 5 lad be un 
dertaken by the biſhop of Hereford-. As Yoon 155 Thal 
cellor received this advice and Commthaiſg, he reſolved wi 5 
grea reluctance to obey, and to be gone that very _— 
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* pr, 1663, with, two, ryants only; 
2 his tiyo, 9 J anch two or 1 FE” 
14 4 den Eri n. A e ſound the boat 
bo a yay 9 clock * 
hut bęfote midnig * 
bim back; almoſt as far as he bad 
5 Aud in a ee remained - three days 
55 I 3 at Calais, which was not port 
all lages gut. . being indifferent, 
his, in Bus the-re- 
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Qantial reaſons which: diſpoſed: bim to make that Kight; fo b 
the: clear iu formatibn of thoſe Ho f in à fit ſeaſon fia) un- 
derſtadd his innocence, without any iHeonivenience fo His 
majeſty; off whoſe: roodneſs and hohòur and juſtice, it ma) „ 
be boped that Hs majeſty wi will give his diyt keſtimony, — 
of this particular of His withlrawing; aud 4 Vindicätion of 2; 1 
his innbcence 1 all the other reproxches with which it 
was aſperſed. will not vit dne other pa ticular; for tle 
manifeſtation o 'thb-inequilir} that was between the nature” 
of the chancellor and of his enemies, and upon whit diſ- 
advantages he was to-contend with them. Before the meeting 
of tbe pärliam ent ; when it was well End wn that the con. 
bindtive: was entered:limnes bythe lord Atlington and Sit 
William Gbventry againſt the chanceller; ſeveral members 
of the houſe informed him of hat they did ag what they 
aid; and told him that thére was büt 650 way to Pre 
the ptejudice: intended towards him which Was b) Alligg . 
firſt upon them; which they would caùſe tö be None; if fe 
would Eft thech wirir füch nfotaratiohs as it could hot” 
out be in his power to deo: that they Wert both ver) 6dious' 1 
generally; the orie for his inſolent e rage towdrds all wen; 
and for the mamier of getting into that offre, by di {po! 
ing an old faithfol ſervant, WO wes forced to part with it 
for a very * recompenſe of ten thowſand pounds in mo- 
ney, and other releaſes and g ants; which was Paid and 
made by thecking, to introduce a ſeeretary of ve mean | 
parts, and without ihduftry 1 © Improve” them; and one 
who was generally ſulßectel to be a Papiſt, or witboat af 7 
religion at all, it being generally taken notice of, that he 
was rarely ſeen: in a chufch, and never Enò wn to receive the 
communion. Fheother way Ene by has e co rupt tha io, 7 
alia all th ors inthe fe, and nary, fo irre 
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ble ſums of money, and 1 thereby ritibelicig meh vis had 
been moſt employed and truſted by Cromwell, into the 
ſeveral offices, whilſt loyal and faithful ſeamen, Who had 
always adhered. to the king and many of them continued 
in his ſervice abroad and till his ufd England, could 
not be admitted into any employment; the ill conſequence 
of which to the king's ſervice was very notorious, 155 the 
daily manifeſt ſtealing! and imbezzling the ſtores of am- 
munition, cordage, (eile, and other tackling, Which was 
commonly fold again to the King at great prices; and when 
the perſons guilty of this were taken notice of and appre=" 
Hated, K ih talked loudly. of the ſums they had paid for 
their offices, which obliged 1255 to thoſe frauds; and that 
it might not be more notorious, they were; by Sir William 
Coventry's great power and intereſt, never proceeded againſt 
or removed from their offices and employments. T hey told 
him that he never ſaid or did any thing in the moſt ſecret 
council, where they two were always preſent, and where 
there was frequent occaſion of mentioning the proceedings of 
of both houſes, and the behaviour of ſeveral members in both 
but thoſe gentlemen declared the ſame, and all that he faid 
or did to thoſe who would be moſt offended and incenſed 
by it, and who were like, in ſome conjuncture, to be able 
to do him moſt miſchief. And by thoſe ill arts they had 
irreconciled many perſons to him; and that if he would 
now, without its being po ible to be taken notice of, give 
them ſuch information oa light into the proceedings of 
thoſe gentlemen, they would undertake to divert the ſtorm 
that threatened him, and cauſe it to fall npon the others. 
And this was not only with much earneſfneſs preſſed to 
tam. before Kring aFoting of, the | reg, and when he 
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8 was fully informed of the ill arts and ungectlemiolite 
practice thoſe two perſons were engaged in to do him hurt, 
but after the houſe of commons was incenſed againſt him; 
with a full aſſurance that they were much inclined. to have 


accuſed the other two, if the leaſt occaſion was given ſor 
it. But the chancellor would not be prevailed with, ſay- 
ing, that provocation or example ſhould not diſpoſe him to 
do a thing that did not become him: that they were both 


privy-counſellors, and truſted by the king in his moſt 


weighty affairs; and if he diſcerned any thing amiſs in 


them, he could inform the kin 1 of it; but the aſperſing 
&, 


or accuſing them any where elie, was not his part to do; 
nor could it be done without ſome reflection upon the king 
and duke, who would be much offended at it. And there- 


fore he adviſed them, in no degree, to make any ſuch at- 
tempt on his behalf, but to leave him to the protection of 
his own innocence. and. of God's good pleaſure, and thoſe 
gentlemen to. their own fate, which at ſome. time would 


humble them. And it is known to many. perſons, and poſ- 


ſibly to the king bimſelf, for whoſe ſervice only that office ; 


Was performed, that one or both of thoſe perſons had, 


fore that time, been impeached, if the chancellor's Gi: in- 


duſtry and intereſt had not diverted and prevented it. . 


When the chancellor found it neceſſary, for the reaſons 


aſoreſaid, to withdraw himſelf, be thought it as nece{lary 
to leave home addreſs to the houſe of peers, and to make 


as good an excuſe as he could for his abſence, without aſking 
their leave, which ſhould be delivered to them by ſome 
many of them = y.to 


member of their body, there being 
zerform that civil office for him, when his abſence ſhou ld 
e known, or ſome evidence, that he was fafely arrived 


#3 SS; 


the other fide of the ſea ; and that time being come for the 
Vol. II. 1 F 55 
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packet-boat was ready to depart, when the chancellor landed 
at Calais) the earl of Denbigh faid he had an addreſs to the 
houſe from the earl of Clarendon, which he Geared __ 
1 Ae ne 
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40 4 May it pleaſe our lordſhir 3 
| oy cannot expreſs the infuppo fable Gude FAY ger o of 
| mind I ſuſtain under the ebenen of beibg miſtepre- 
ſented to your lordſhips; and when I hear how much of 
your lordſhips time hath been ſpent upon my poor concern 
(cho it be of no leſs than of my life and fortune) and of the 
differences in optnion, which have already or may probably 
ariſe between your lordſhips and the r/o boule of 
commons, whereby the great, and weighty. affairs of the 
— ay” be oy in a time of general. a dif 
lam very biete to aud myſelf to ſuffer ſo much 
under two very diſadvantageous reflections, which are in no 
degree applicable to me; the firſt, from the greatneſs of 
my eſtate and fortune, collected a5 made in ſo few years; 
which, if it be prop ee to what is reported, may 
very reaſonably cauſe my integrity to be ſuſpected; the ſe- 
cond, that I have ich * fole manager and chief miniſter 
in all the tranſactions of ſtate fince the king's return into 
BEBE to eee = and Fre that all . 


and for which 1 have aſſigned lands and leaſes to be ſold, 


AEFLECTION 8. 4¹⁰ 


ah misfortunes "out to be inpated to me And "mi coun- 
cils. . 

Geeewiag my ela your lordſhip ; will not believes, 
that aſter malice and enyy hath been fo inquiſitive, and is 
ſo ſharp-ſig hted, I will offer any thing to your lordſhips but 
What is exactly true; and I do aſſure your lordſhips, in the 
firſt place, that excepting from the king's bounty, I have 
never received or taken one penny, but what was generally 
underſtood to be the juſt and lawful perquiſites of my 
office, by the conſtant practice of the beſt times, which 1 
did in my own judgment conceive to be that of my lord 
Coventry and my lord Elleſmere; the practice of which I 
conſtantly obſerved, altho' the office i in both their times was 
lawfully worth double to en it is to me, and 1 beneve 
now is. 

That all che countebies- and Kreer A 1 have 
been able to obtain from the king for other perſons in 
church or ſtate, ot in Weſtminſter-hall, have never been 
worth to me five pounds; ſo that your lordſhips may be 
confident I am as innocent from corruption as from any diſ- 
loyal thought; which, after near thirty years ſervice of the 
crown in ſome difficulties and diſtreſſes, I did never ſuſpe&t 
would have been objected to me in my age. | 
That] am at preſent indebted about three or four and 
twenty thouſand pounds, for which I BY intereſt, the par- 
ticulars whereof I | ſhall be ready to offer to your lordſhips, 


tho' at preſent no body will buy or fell with me, that I am 

ſo far from having money, that from the time the ſeal was 

taken from me, I have lived upon the coining ſome ſmall 
parcels of plate, which have ſuſtained me and my family, 5 
a ae vents — withheld from me. 

| I {X17 . 
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pts being paid, will not yield me 
two thouſand pounds per annum, for the ſupport of myſelf, 
and providing for two young children who have nothing; 
and that all I have is not worth what the king in his bounty 
hath beſtowed u hs me; his majeſty having, out of his royal 

bounty, within few) months after his coming into England, 
at one time beſtowed upon me twenty thouſand pounds in 
| ready money, without the leaſt motion or imagination of 


mine; and ſhortly after another ſum of money amounting 
to:6000 1. or thereabouts, out of Ireland, and which ought 
to have amounted to a much greater proportion, and of 
which I never heard, till notice was given me by the earl of 
Orrery, that there was ſuch a ſum of money for me. His 

majeſty likewiſe aſſigned me after the firſt year of his return 
an annual ſupply towards my ſupport, which did but 
defray my expences, the certain profits of my office not 
amounting to above 2000 J. a year or thereabouts, and the 


perquiſites not very conſiderable, and very uncertain; ſo 
that the ſaid ſeveral ſums of money, and ſome parcels of 
land his majeſty beſtowed upon me, are worth more than 
all I have amounts to, ſo far am I from advancing my 
eſtate: by any indirect means; and tho the bounty of his 
majeſty hath very far exceeded my merit or expectation, yet 
ſome others have been as fortunate at leaſt in the fame 
bounty, who had as ſmall pretences to it, and have no 
reat reaſon to envy my good fortune. 


Concerning the other imputation of the credit and power 
of being the chief miniſter, and ſo cauſing all to be done 
that I had a mind to. I have no more to fay, than that 1 
had the good fortune to ſerve a maſter of a very great judg- 
ment and underſtanding to be. always joined with perſons. 
| of great ability and experience, without whoſe advice and 
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concurrener never any ching atk been done- Beſbg his 
majeſtys coming into Fogland, he was conſtantly attended 
by the then marquis of Ormond, the late lord Colepeper 
ü * Mr. . — Nicholas, who were equally truſted with 
myſelf, and without | whoſe joint advice and concutrence, 
when they were all preſent (as ſome of them n _W 
I never gave any council, 
As ſoon as it pleaſed God to ing his 9 into Eng- 
land, he eſtabliſhed his privy council, and ſhortly out of 
them a number of honourable perſons of great repu- 
tation, who for the moſt part are ſtill alive, as a committee 
for foreign affairs, and conſideration of ſuch things, as in 
the nature of them required much ſecreſy; and with theſe 
perſons he vouchſafed to Join me; and I am confident this 
committee never tranſacted any thing of moment, his ma 
jeſty being always preſent, without preſenting the fame 
firſt to the council- board, and I muſt appeal to them con- 
cerning my carriage, and whether we were not all of one 
mind in all matters of importance. For more than two 
years I never knew any difference in the councils, or that 
there were any complaints in the kingdom, which I wholly 
impute to his majeſty's great wiſdom, and the intire concur- 
rence of his council, without the vanity of - aſſuming any 
thing to myſelf, and therefore I ſhall not be ſingly charged 
with any thing that hath ſince fallen out amiſs. But from 
the time Mr. ſecretary Nicholas was removed from his place, 
there were great alterations; and whoſoever knows any thing 
of the court or councils, knew well how much my credit 
ſince that time bath, been diminiſh'd (tho' his majeſty moſt 
graciouſly vouchſafed ſtill to hear my advice in moſt of his 
affairs) nor hath there been, from that time to this, above 
one or two perſons — into the Gs or N 
ein to 
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to any confiderable office in the court, who have been of my 


intimate acquaintance, or ſuſpected to have any kindneſs 
for me, and many of them nototiouſſy known to have been 
very Iong my enemies, and of different judgment and prin- 


ciples from | me . both in church and ſtate „ and Who have 


taken all opportunities to leſſen my credit to the king, 


and with all other perſons, by miſrepreſenting and miſre- 
porting all that I ſaid or did, and perſuading men, that J 


had done them ſome prejudice with his majeſty, or crofſed 


them in ſome of their pretences, tho his majeſty's good- 


neſs and juſtice was ſuch, that it made little impreſſion 


> 


In my humble opinion, the great misfortunes of the 


kingdom have proceeded from the war, to which it is no- 


without vanity ſay, that I did not only foreſee, but did de- 
clare the miſchiefs we ſhould run into by entring into a 


war before any alliance made with the neighbour princes ; 


and that it may not be imputed to his majeſty's want of 
care, or the negligence of his counſellors, that no ſuch al- 
liances were entered into, I muſt take the boldneſs to ſay, 
that his majeſty left nothing unattempted in order there- 
unto; and knowing very well that France refolved to begin 


a war upon Spain as ſoon as his catholic majeſty ſhould de - 


part this world, which being much ſooner expected by him, 


ding plentiful magazines of all provifions upon the 


tiers, that We be ready for the war, his majeſty 
e means to prepare and diſpoſe the Spaniard 


uſed all poſſib 


they had two winters before been at great charge in oy 


to that apprehenſion, offering his friendſhip to that degree, 


as might be for the ſecurity and denen 


not 


of both crowns. But 
Spain flattering ittelf with an opinion that France: would 
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not break with them, at leaſt that they would not give 
them any cauſs by adminiſtering matter of falouſy to 
them, never made any real approach towards a friendſhip 
with his majeſty; but both by their embaſſador here, arid 
to his majeſty's embaſſador at Madrid, always infiſted as 
preliminaries upon _ giving 1 1 of Dunkirk, Tangier, 


and Jamaica. en en 
Tho France Wach battato? N to dir a project 155 
for a treaty was offered, and the lord Hollis, his majeſty's 
embaſſador at Paris uſed all endeavours to promote and 
proſecute: the ſaid "treaty, yet it was quickly diſcerned, that 
the principal deſign of France was to draw his majeſty into ſuch 
a nearer alliance, as might advance their deſigns; withe 


out 
which they had no mind to enter into the treaty propoſed'; 
and this was the ſtate of affairs, when the war was tere 
into with the Dutch, from which time neither crown mach 
conſidered their mak ing an alliance with England, Wo 
As 1 did from my foul abhor the entering into this' war, 
ſo I never preſumed to give any advice or council for the 
way of managing it, but by oppoſing many propoſitions, 
which ſeemed to the late lord treaſurer and myſelf to be 
unreaſonable, as the payment of the ſeamen by tickets, 
and many other particulars which added to the expence. 
My enemies took all occaſions to inveigh againſt me; and 
making friendſhip with others out of the council, of more 
licentious principles, and /h knew well enough how mch 
I diſliked and complained of the liberty they took to them- 
ſel ves of reviling all counſels and counſellors ; and turning 
all things ſerious and ſacred into ridicule, they took all 
ways e e 0 to render me ungrateſul to all forts of 
men (Rn I ſhall be compelled to name in my own de- 


rſuad; ng thoſe-who miſcarried | in any of their de- 
ESE ſigns, 


- igns, that it ths; chancellor's doings, I never 
1 OH any thing. However, they ent not withdraw the 
| 's favor 7 from me, who was ſtill pleaſed to uſe my ſervice 
gor was there ever any thing denn, ta but upon 
| e joint advice af at leaſt the major part of thoſe who were 
conſulted. with. And as his jelly: commanded my ſervice 
in the late treaties, ſo I never gave the leaſt advice in pri- 
vate, nor wrote one letter to any perſon. in either of thoſe 
negociations, but upon the advice of the council, and after 
it was read in council, or at leaſt by the king hi ſelf and 
ſome others; and if I prepared any | infirattions or memo- 


rials, it was by the king's command, and at the requeſt of 


„ the ſecretaries, who deſired my aſſiſtance. Nor was it any 


wiſh of my own, that any * ſhould give me an 
account of the tranſactions, but to the ſecretary, with whom 
I was always ready to adviſe. Nor am I conſcious to myſelf 
of having ever given advice that hath proved miſchievous or 
inconvenient to his majeſty ; and I Som been ſo far from 
being the ſole. manager of affairs, that I have not in the 
whole laſt year been above twice with his majeſty in any 
room alone, and very ſeldom: in the two or three years pre- 
ceding; and ſince the parliament at. Oxford, it hath been 
viſible that my credit hath been very little, and that very 

few things haye been hearkened to, which have been pro- 
poſed by me, but contradicted, eo nomine, by me. 
1 moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips to remember the 

| office and truſt. I "had for ſtyen years, in which in diſcharge ; 
of. my duty I was obliged to ſtop and obſtruct many men's 
| Neu ces, and to refuſe to ſet the ſeal to many pardons and 

other grants, which would have been profitable to thoſe who 
cured them, and many whereof upon my repreſentation 
to . bi were iy: ever a Ropes: which naturally have 


raiſed 


* mY 
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raiſed many: enemies to me, and my frequent concurring 
with the late lord-treaſurer (with Fred: I bad the honour to 
have a long and a faſt friendſhip to his death) in repreſent- 
ing ſeveral exceſſes and exorbitances the yearly iflues fo far 
exceeding the revenue, provoked many perſons concerned 
21 and credit to do me all the ill offices they 


of great pow 
could; and et I mays faithfully ſay; that I never meddled 
with any part of the revenue or the adminiſtration of it; 
but when I was deſired by the. late lord: treaſurer toigive 
him my aſſiſtance and pits (having had the honour! for- 
merly to ſerve the crown as chancellor of the Exchequer) 
which was for the moſt part in his majeſty's preſence, in 
which my opinion always concurred-with the major part of 
the — who were preſent. All which, upon exami- 
nation will be made manifeſt to your lordſtipsz how much 
ſoever my integrity is blaſted by the malite of > thoſe, Who, 
I am-confident; do not believe themſelves. Nor have I, in 
my life, upon all the treaties, or otherwiſe received the value 
of one ſhilling from all the kings and princes in the world 
(except the — of the Louvre print ſent me by the chan- 
* of France by that king's direction, but from my on 
maſter, to whoſe entire ſervice, and to the good and wel- 
fare of my o th, no man's bean was ever mite. de- F 
voted. $443 8 
This being my — aide, KL do d iy 
ſeech your lordſhips to retain a favourable opinion of me, 
and to believe me to be innocent from thoſe foul aſperſions, 
until the contrary ſhall be 2 which 1 am ſure can 
never be, by any man worthy to be believed; and, ſince 
the diſtemper of the time, dk the difference between the 
two houſes in the preſent debate, with the power a lice 
of my enemies, who give out that . ſhall 
Voi. 1 K K K 
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his majeſty to - crididblve- this parliament i in dif- 

pleaſure, TY aa ond — me to the rage and fury of 

the people; may make me be looked upon as the cauſe 

which obſtructs the king's ſervice, and the unity and peace 
of the kingdom. I moſt humbly beſeech your lordſbips that 
I may not forfeit your lordſhips favour and protection, by 

| hpi when = ſpin from fo powerful W er- e in . 
and nk my Gefen _ his majeſty 8 juſtice, to hich 5 
ſhall always ſubmit, may not be obſtructed, or controuPd 
by the ee of thoſe! who ne ſworn my deſtrugion.” | 
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The cancel w very well, that his were mem- 
bits enough in both houſes, who would be very glad to 
take any advantage of his words and expreſſions, and there- 
fore as he ene them the beſt he couſd himſelf in the 
ſhort time from which he took his reſolution to be gone; ſo 
he conſulted with as many friends as that time would allow; 
to the end that their jealouſy and warineſs might better 
watch, that no expreſſion. might be liable to a ſiniſter in- 
terpretation, than his own paſſion and indiſpoſition could 
provide; and they all thought it neceſſary that he ſhould 
leabe ſomewhat behind him that might offer an excuſe 
for his abſence, ſo they did not conceive that the words 
before · mentioned edule ive any" offence to equal judges: 
but the leaſt variety, or c a ser wind; moved thoſe wa- 
ters to wonderful diſtempers and tempeſts. This addreſs 
was no ſooner read, by which they perceived he was gone; 


but they who had contributed moſt to the abſenting him- 
ſelf, and were privy to all the promiſes which had invited 


him to it, ſeemed much troubled that he had eſcaped their 
juſtiec y and ns that orders might -be * ſent to 
3 31: f 1 | | 1 ſtop 15 
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ſtop the ports, that ſo he might be apprehended, when 
they well knew that he was landed at Calais. Others took 
exceptions at ſome expreſſions, which they ſaid reflected 
upon the king's honour and juſtice, and moved that it 
might be entered in their journal- book, to the end that 
they might further conſider of it, when they ſhould think 
fit, and was ordered. The houſes till this had continued 
obſtinate in their ſeveral reſolutions, the commons ever7 
day preſſing that he might be committed upon their general 
accuſation (for tho they had amongſt themſelves, and from 
their committee offered thoſe particulars which are men- 
tioned before, yet they preſented none to the houſe of 
peers) and the lords as poſitively refuſing to commit him, 
till ſome charge ſhould be preſented againſt him, that 
amounted to treaſon, But now all that debate was at an 
end by his being out of their reach, ſo that they purſued 
that point no further; which being matter of privilege, 
ſhould have been determined as neceſſarily as before, for 
the prevention of the like diſputes hereafter. But the com- 
mons wiſely declined that contention, well knowing that 
their party in the houſe, that was very paſſionate for the 
commitment of the chancellor would be as much againſt 
the general order, as any of the reſt had been; and the 
lords ſatisfied themſelves with ſending a meflage to the 
houſe of commons, that they found by the addreſs, which 
they had received that morning, which they likewiſe 


imparted to them, that the earl of Clarendon had with- 


drawn himſelf; and ſo there was no further occaſion of de- 

bate upon that point. The debate was no ſooner read in 
that houſe, but they, who had induſtriouſly promoted the 
former reaſon, were inflamed, us if this very inſtrument 
would contribute enough to any thing, that was wanting; 
XR Kkk2 . 
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and they ſeverally arraigt ed it, and inveighed againſt tlie 
perſon who had ſent it, with all imaginable — and 
inſolence; whilſt others, who could not in the hearing it 
__ "pead; obſerve” that malignity that it was accuſed of, fat ſtill 
and Glent; as if they ſuſpected that ſomewhat had eſcaped 
their obſervation and. difobrery;! that ſo much tranſported 
other men; or becauſe they were well pleaſed that a perſon 
againſt whom there was ſo much malice and fury rofeſſed 
was got out of their reach. In concluſion, ale ter long 
debate it was concluded, that the paper contained much 
untruth, and ſcandal r ſedition in it; and that i it ſhould be 
publickly burnt by the hand of the hangman, which vote 
they preſently ſent to the lords for their concurrence, who, 
tho they had not obſerved any ſuch guilt in it before, would 
maintain no farther conteſts with them, and ſo concurred 
in the ſentence, and the poor paper was accordingly with 
ſolemnity executed by the appointed officer, which made 
the more people inquiſitive into the contents of it, and having 
gotten copies of it, took upon them to cenſure the thing 
and the perſon wah much more clemency and compaſſion, 
un: e, he had done well to decline n angry 
When the l bound himſelf at ne, 0 was un- 
reſolved how to diſpoſe of himſelf, only that he would not 
go to Paris, againſt which he was able to make many objec- 
tions; and in this irre ſolution he knew not how to ſend any 
directions to his children in England, to what place they 
ſhould ſend his ſervants, and ſuch other accommodations 
as he ſhould want; and therefore ſtaid there till he might 
bu: better: informed, and know ſomewhat of the temper of 
the parliament. In the mean time he wrote letters to the 
ea of St. Alban's at * owes 3 very late — 
Bus f e 
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he had; reaſon. ta expect civilit 25 ede did 
83 never imagining PETE. d. receive any grace 
from the queen; or that it was, fit _ him to caſt himſelf 
at her feet, whilſt he was in his majelty's,, diſpleaſure 7 00% 
he defired to know whether. there, would be any, objection 
againſt | his coming to Roan; and Ken if there were no 
objection againſt it) that a ecach might be hired tx meet 
him ſuch, a a, day. at Abbeville, -: The Jieutenant-governor, of 
Calais, 2 1 upon bis firſt ware there given advertiſement to 
the. court, of ib and. b y rthe ſame poſt that he receive 04 

very, dry letter from the peck # St. Alban's, in which 
he faid, he thought that court mould, approve of his coming 
to Roanz, he received likewiſe a letter of. great Kivility Kom 
the count De Louvois, ſecretary of fate, in which 16, con 
gratulated his fafe arrival in Frances and told. him that hi 
majeſty was well pleaſed with it, and with, his, pu af 
coming, to. Roan, where he ſhould find bimſelf very; wel- 
come. At the fame times letters were ſent to the lieutenant- 
governor of Calais, Bologne, aud 9 ontreul, 50, treat him 
as a perſon of whom, the king had eſteem, and to give him 
ſuch an eſcorte as might make his journey ſecure; of all 
which he received advertiſement, and that a coach would 
be ready at Abbeville to wait for him at. the day he had ap- 
pointed, and now he thought that he well took bis reſolution, 
and thereupon gave direction, that ſuch of his family, whoſe 
attendance. he could. not be well, wichour, ite 155 all 
expedition be with him at „and. ſuch 


likewiſe returned thither 5 bim; as wer ee for be 
had not. brought with. hin 


mi lwpply. 921 or A'L long time; 
and ſo he provided to 0 5 al he 8 —.— 
F e og . which both. th 
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"IE and hs eps th | Gooey e 
made very requilite.” Wha he jeg en Sele, he POW 
orders from the marſhal Aumont'to his lieutenant for a 
guard to Montreul,' the Spaniſh'garriſons' making frequent 
incurſions into thoſe quarters,” and at Montreul, the ah 
JElbeuf viſited him and invited” him t6 ſupper, chilli the 
chancell T was ſo much tired with his journey that he 'ac- 


d not; but was not ſuffered: to refuſe bis coach next 


day to Abbeville, where he found à coach from Paris ready 
to carry kim to Roan. It was Chriſtmas eve when'he can 
to Dieppe, and it was a long j journey the next day to Roan; 


which made him ſend to the governor to deſire that che 
ports might be open much ſooner than their hour; which 
Was printed, ſo that he came'to a very ill inn well kriown' in 
Tought, near the middle way to Roan about noon; and, 
when he was within mf of that place, a gentleman paſ⸗ 


ſing by in a > with a couple of ſervants, asked 
whether the Kae lor En pl: 


and was in that coach, and 
g anſwered that he was, he alighted at the coach fide, 
and gave him a letter from the king, which contained only 
credit to what that gentleman M. de Fonde his ſervant in 
ordinary, ſhould ſay to him from his majeſty. * The gen- 
tleman, after ſome expreſſions of his majeſty's grace and 
good opinion, told bin that the king had lately received 
advertiſements from his envoy in England, that the parlia- 
ment was ſo much incenſe againſt him the chancellor, that 
if he ſhould be ſuffered to Rey int France, it would be fo 
prejudicial to the affairs of His chriſtian ma jefty (to whom he 

was confident, the” chancellor withed well) that it 
dire bim to — What ſpeed: he cbuld out of his dol 
and, that he (might v Act mmodation för his jo 


ba 
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that Wen accompany him till 15 ſaw him out 
of France. He was matvellouſſy ſtruck with this encounter 
which2he looked not ſor, nor could reſolve whiat to do, 
being at betty to make his journey which way he would, 
ſo he teſted tiot i uhich was the only thing he deſired. 80 
he deſired the gentleman (ſor all this a nh ere was in 
the high · way) t come into the ooch, and to accompany. 
him to Roan, where they would confer farther. The gentle- 
man }\thouphy 16 was a very civil perſon, ſeemed to > think. 
that it would be better to return to Dieppe, and ſo to OG 
as'the'ſhorteſt 'w; ay. out of France; but he-had no com 
fon to yp e that) and ſo bedenke to. go that night to : 
Roan; 1 wins a eedajaribit that it was neceſſary for him to be 
the next day very early in the coach, which way ſoever he: 
intended to make his journey. It was late in the night be- 
fore theyofeached Roan, and the coach was overthromn 
bree tiches in che gentlemar's fight, who choſe! to ride his. 
horſe $4 that the chancellor was really hurt and ne 
and ſoarce ablel to ſer hib feet to the ground. And therefore 
be told abt geafſerian: plainly that he could not male any 
jotrney che geit day, Put that he would preſently write to 
Paris to aa dried who' ſhould inform Geng of the ill con- 
tion lie wWas in; and deſire ſome time of reſt; and that 
as On as he tad” Rated his letter, he odd fand! dm: 
xpreſs With it; who Thowld' make all offible' haſte going 
and coming. Monteur Fonde aſſured him the matter was. 
ſo Tally relolved), that no Writing would procure any time 
to. Ne in France; and therefore deſired him to haſten his. 
y 2 ſoever he ititended-it. But When he ſaw- 
a „ che Kkewiſe wrote to the court, and 
earl ef St“ Albams, from whom be 
» receive offices of: r A; and to; _ 
oy” 
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ther friehd; upon i hoſe affection he more Nee and 
with thoſe letters the ex bieten . diſpa tehed. 
They whior bad puevwailed ſo far at him in bochud, 
ere not yet ſatisfied, but contrived thoſe ways todiſquiet hin 
as much in France, by telling M. Rouvigny, who Was too 
eaſily diſpoſed to believe them, that the parliament was 
ſo much offended with the chancellor, that it e never 
cenſent that the King ſbould enter / int a kloſe and firm al- 
liance with France, which it was his buſineſs to ſollicit, 
whillt he ſhould be permitted to ſtay within that king- 
dom; when in truth al 12 malice lt him was contain- 
in the by W men, | whe by incenſing the 
king, and iofuſuy —— faults and groundleſs, relations! 
into bim, dre, ſuch a, numerous party to contribute to 
their ends. When he was no gone, they obſerved to the 
king, what a great faction there was, in both houſes that 
adhered to the chancellor WhO were called Clarendonians; 
xd when any oppoſition was n made, to any thing that was 
propoſed, as frequen tly there was, it was always done by 
the: Clajendonians, whole. condition, they t thought was not 
deſperate enough, except they proceeded, further than was 
yet done. Tibey, Oops with all their power, that he 
might be OT of high-treaſon by act 70 parliament, - 
and that both his ſons might be removed from the court; 
both which, notwithſtanding, all their importunities, go 
majeſty poſitively refuled to conſent to. Then they tld. | 
him that the chancellor only waited-the ſeaſon that — par- 
liament ſhould be confirmed in ill humour, to to which, they, 
vere inclined; and then he would return and, ſit in the 
houſe, and.diſturb, all their councils, and obſtruct all bis 
ſerrice 3. and therefore they propoſed, ſince he bad: fled. 


om the hand of juſtice, that there could be no more 
* 
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proſecution, for: his guilt, which was untrue; for they 
might as well have proceeded and proved. the crimes oh: 
Red apainſt him if they could, a,bill of baniſhment which 
they bad prepared, might be brought in againſt him; 
which his majeſty conſented to, notwithſtanding all that 
the d uke of York urged to the contrary upon the king's 
promiſe to him, and which only betrayed the chancellor to 
making the eſcape. But the king alledged that the conde- 
ſcenſion was. neceſſary for his good, and to compound with 
thoſe, who would elſe preſs that, which would be more 
miſchievous to him. Whereupon a bill for his baniſhment 
was prepared, only upon. his having declined the pro. | 
ceeding of juſtice by his flight, without ſo much as endea- 
vouring to prove one of the crimes they had charged upon him: 
and this bill was paſſed by the two. houſes, and confirmed 
by the king, of whom they had yet ſo much jealouſy, that 
they left it not in his power to pardon him without the 
conſent of the two houſes of parliament ; and this act to be 
abſolute, except by a day appointed, which was fo ſhort, 
that it was hardly poſſible for him to comply with it, ex- 
cept he could have rode poſt, he ſhould appear before one 
| of the ſecretaries of ſtate, or deliver himſelf to the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, who was to detain him in cuſtody, till 
he had acquainted the parliament with it. In the mean 
time no perſon was to preſume to hold any correſpondence 
with him, or to write to him, except his own. children, or 
his menial ſervants, who were obliged to ſhew the letters 


1 


which they ſent or received to ode of the ſecretaries. of 


0 


The expreſs that had been ſent to Paris, returned with 
reiterated orders to M. de Fonde to haſten the chancellor's 
Journey, and not to ſuffer him to remain there, who exe, 
ee (EE 
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cuted the communds he had received with great punctu- 
ality and importunity. Tbe earl of St. Albat's Un not 
vouchſaſe to return any a nſwer to bis letter, or to interpoſe 
enter upon his journey: only abbot Montagu writ very 
obligingly to him, and offered all the offices could be in 
dis power to be performed, and excuſed* the rigour of the 
court proceedings, as the effect of ſuch teaſon of ſtate as 
would not permit any alteration, whillt they had that ap- 
prehenſion of the parliament; and therefore adviſed him to 
comply with their wiſhes, and make no longer ſtay in 
Roan, which would not be permitted. But the general in- 
diſpoſi tion of his body, the fatigue of his ppurney, and the 
bruiſes be had rebeived by bis falls and overturnings of 
the coach, made him not able to riſe out of his bed, and 
the phyſicians, Who had taken much blood from him, ek, 
ceedingly diſſuaded it. All which, how viſible ſoever, pre- 
vailed not with his French conductor to leſſen his impor- 
tunity that he. would go, tho' it was evident the could 
not caſily ſtand. Of which no doubt he gave true and faith- 
ful advertiſement to the court, tho! the jealouſy of being 
not thought active enough in his truſt, made his behaviour 
much tefs civil, than 1s agreeable to the cuſtom of that 
nation. However, the chancellor, hardened by the inhu- 
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| France; at 
credit wit 
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dupancded, to interpoſe with hig chriſtian majeſty, that be 
might nat be. preſſed, beyond what his health weuld bear; 
and * at that time ha feſolyed to make his journey to 
Avignon, that he might be out of the dominions of France, 
he deſired that he might have liberty to reſt ſome days at 
Orleans, until bis ſervants, who were upon the ſea,” "and 
brought with them many things which he wanted, might 
come to him; and that he might afterwards in fo Joop Aa 
Journey in the worſt ſeaſon of the year have liberty to = 
ſuch repoſe as his health would require, in which he could 
not affect wens delay, for the great charge and ex- 
pence it muſt be accompanied with. The anſwer he received 
from M, de Leon, was the renewing the king's commands 
for his ſpeedy departure, as a thing abſolutely. neceſſary 
his affairs, and which muſt not be diſputed. But that which 
affected him the more tenderly, was the fight af a billet 
which abbot Montagu ſent to him, that he had received 
from M. de Tellier; in which he ſaid, that he had, accord- 
ing to his deſire, moved his chriſtian. majeſty concerning 
the chancellor of England, and that his majeſty was 4. : 
diſpleaſed that he made not more haſte to comply with what 
was moſt neceflary for his affairs; and that it muſt be np 
longer ert ny that if he choſe to pak to Avignon, 14 5 
might reſt ona day in ten, which was all his majeſty wel 
allow. This unexpected determination without the leaſt 
ceremony, Of circumſtance of remorſe, fignified by a per- 
ſon, vo he was well aſſured was well inclined to have re- 
rurned a more grateful anſwer, in the inſtant ſuppteſſed all 
hopes of finding any humanity in France, and raiſed a re- 
Ane in him to get out of thoſe eee with all the 
: ation cken n Was. K- e his Frracb conductor | 
in inſtance. Inſomuch as 
-the--- 
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tho' there was fure information that the ſhip, in which the 
chancellor's ſervants and goods were embarked, was arrived 
at the mouth of the river, and only kept by che croſs wind 
from coming up to the town, he would by no means con- 
ſent to the ſtay of one day in expectation of it, or that 
his ſervants might come to him by land, as he had ſent 
to them to do. At this very time Aarftved expreſs a 
ſervant of his, ſent by his children, with a particular ac- 
_ "count of all the tranſactions in parliament, and of the bill of 
baniſhm-nt ; nothing of which he had before heard, and 
upon which Fug duke of York, who looked upon himſelf 
as ill uſed by that proſecution, was of opinion that the chan- 
cellor ſhould make all poſſible haſte; and appear by the 
day appointed, and undergo the trial, in which he knew 
his innocence would juſtify him. This advice, with a 
little indignation at the diſcourteſy of the court of France, 
diverted him from any further thought of Avignon; and 
tho' he did not imagine that his ſtrength would be ſufficient 
to perform the journey by the day aſſigned (for the gout 
bad already ſeized upon both his feet, nor did the argu- 
ments for his return fatisfy him ; and the breach of all the 
promiſes which had been made, was no ſign that they 
meant ſpeedily to bring him to trial, towards which they 
had not yet made any preparation) yet he reſolved to 
make all poſſible haſte to Calais, that it might be in his 
Power to proceed according to ſuch directions as he might 
reaſonably expect to receive there from his friends in Eng- 
land; and from whence he might quickly remove into the 
Spaniſh. dominions, tho the climate of Flanders, well 
known to him, terriſied him in reſpect of the ſeaſon, and 
his approaching gout; and with this reſolution, he 1 e 
* en for IP _ left order with a 
chant 


chant! at Roan to recbfbet is go a pies ſhoald 
arrive;-and detain both Nen and his ſervante, till he ſhould 
ſend further orders from Calais; and at the ſame time he 
wrote to a friend in Flanders to ſpeak to the marquis of Ca 
racona (with whom he had formerly held a fair correſ pon- 
dence) to fend him a paſs to go through that country to 
what place he ſhould think fit; and having thus provided 
for his journey, he departed from Roan, after he had: re- 
mained there about twenty days. In how ill a condition of 
health ſoever he was to travel, when the days were at ſhort- 
eſt; he reſolved to make no ſtay till he ſhould” reach Calais: 
= the end, that if he met with no advice there to the con- 

he might be at London by the day limited by the 
plockibiaion (which was the iſt of February that ſtyle and 
it was now the laſt of January the French ſtyle when he ar- 
rived at Calais, ſo broken with the fatigue of the journey, 
and the defluxion of the gout, that he could not move 
but asche was carried, and was ſo put into a bed; and the 
next morning the phyſicians found him in a ſevetz and 
thought it neceſſary to open a vein, which they preſently 
did. But the pains in all his limbs 0 encreaſed, that he was 
not able to turn in his bed, nor for many nights cloſed his 
eyes. Many letters he found there from England, but 
vas not in a condition to read them, nor in truth could he 
ſpeak and diſeourſe with any body. M. le Fonde, out of 
pure compaſſion ſuffered bim to remain ſome tw without 
his vexation, until he received freſh orders from Paris, that 
the chancellor might not in what caſe ſoever, be ſuffered 
to remain in Calais; and then he renewed his importunity | 
that he would the next day leave that town, and either by 
ſea or land; if he thought it not fit to paſs for England,, 
| 5 * into the Spaniſh dominions; 3 which ee 
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do in ſem hours: He was a gonſdunded with the barbk> 
Tity,. that ie had bd and to give him any anſwers, nor 
could he ſuddenly find words, their converſation being in 
1 to ex & the paſhon he vm in. At laſt he told him, 
muſt bring orders from God Almighty as well as 
from the king 8 he could obey, That he ſaw the condi 
tion he was in, and conferred every day with his phyſicians, 
by which he could not but know, that he could neither help 
bimſelf, nor endure the being carried out of that chamber, 
if ihr houſe were in a flame; and therefore that he did not 
uſe him like a gentleman, in adding his unreaſonable im- 
portunities to the vexation he ſuffered by pain and fickneſs. 
That he might be very confident his treatment had not been 
ſo obliging to make him Ray one hour in France, after he 
ſhould he able to: go out of it. But he would not endanger 
| himſelf by ſea, to fall into the hands of his enemies; that 
ha knew (for he had ſhewed him his letter) that he had 
written into Flanders for a paſs, which wes not. yet come; as 
foon as it did, if he coul itter, and endure the 
motion oſ it, he would mers to d. (Wenn or Newport, 
which were the neareſt places under the Spaniſh govern- 
ment, To all which he replied with no exceſs af courteſy, 
that he muſt and would obey his ordets as he had done; and 
that he bad no power to judge of his diſability to remove, 
of of the pain be uoderwent; and there is no doubt, the 
gentleman, who Was well bred, and i 1a His ture very civil, 
was nat pleaſed! with his province, and mich. bee that 
be could not avoid the 1 ofthe idem he received ; 
and che con juncture af cheit 1 a4 with reference 
to the deßens then on Wenn e Ae re 


weakneſs 
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weakneſs he was in ſor want of ſleep without any kind of 
ſuſtenance. - Notwithſtanding which, within few: days after 
the laſt encounter upon fiele letters from M. de Leda the 
gentlernan came again to him, told him what orders he had 
received, and again propoſed that he would either make 
uſe of a boat to Newport or Oſtend, or à brancat to St; 
Omer's; either of which he would cauſe to be provided 
againſt the morning; for the king's ſervice was exceedingly 
concerned in the expediti 


dition; and when he ſaw the other was 
not moved with what he ſaid, nor gave him any anſwer, he 


told him plainly, that the king would be obeyed in his own = 


dominions ; and if he woulſt not chuſe to do that which the 
king had required, he muſt go to the governor, who had 
authority and power ee bim, which he durſt not but 
do. Upon which, with the ſupply of ſpirit that choler ads 
miniſtered to e he told him, that tho the ki g was 4 
very great and powerful prince, he was not yet fo omnipo- 
tent as to make a dying man ſtrong enough to undertake a 
journey. That he was at the king's mercy, and would endure 
what he ſhould exact from him as well as he was able. It 
was in his majeſty's power to fend him a priſoner. into Eng · 
land, or to cauſe him to be carried dead or alive into the 
Spaniſh territories; but he would not be felo de fe by wil- 
lingly attempting to do, what he and all who faw him knew 
was impoſſible tor him to perform; and in this paſſion he 
added ome: words of reproach to Le Fonde, which were 
more due to M. De won, who in truth had not behayed 
bimſelf with any civility. Whereupon he withdrew in the 
ke diſorder, and ſor . days forbore ſo much as to ſee 
him, in which be had never before failed a day. And the 
chancellor, who really did believe that ſome force and vio- 
lence would be * towards bim, . ſent to deſire 
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C then told ae all he. treatn 

ade, and. ap 
any e 0 hind 1 the 7 icians pur likewiſe, ts x 
required them to ſign ſuch a certificate and — of 
his fickneſs mos — their duty; which they readily; 
perfol ied, very fully detlaring nder their hands; that he 
could not be removed out of 1 in which he lay, 


without manifeſt danger of his life, And the lieutenant- 


governor and preſident of juſtice ſeemed much ſcandalized 
at what had been ſo much preſſed $454 and 01 ; which 
they had taken notice many days: and the one of them 
Sled to the count of Charroſte, governor of the town, and 
then at court, and the other to M. de Leon what they thought 
fit nh che certificate of the phyſicians was incloſed to ab- 
bot Montagu, with a full relation of what had paſſed; and 
it was never doubted but that M. le Fonde hi nlelf made a 
very faithful relation of the impoſſibility that the chancellor 
ſhould com ply with what was required, in Ky Kate: of. aal. 
1. and pain that he was in at preſent. „ 
Buy this time the French court ene hat 1 were 
4 he 4b 9p of entering into that ſtreight alliance they hoped 
with England, and for obtaining whereof they had LEE) 5 


the proud and malicious humour of the duke of fot $i 
ham and lord Arlington, in the treatment of the chancel- 
lor, by the triple league: which they had uſed-all thoſe 


. compliance to prevent. So that, by the next poſt after the 
receipt of the cettiſicate from t e phyſicians, Monſi ieur de 
Leon wrote a very civil letter to; the chanc ellor, in which 

= ptoteſted that he had the ſame reſpect ſor him, which 
he had 2 to baue; in * greateſt. OR: 
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ad aber 5 s never in the paurboſe of higiebviflian — 
to endanger his heal by meking any journey that he cou 
nat well. epquee,. and therpfore that it was left. entirely to 
bom ron miCalais when he thought fit, and 
$0190 to, What phace he Would; and Monficus le Fonde 
game now again to uiſit him with another countenance, by 
2 a cd not but diſcern chat * Was I ar e * a 
tbe former,. and told him, that he was now to receive no 
orders but from kuynſelt, which he would gladly obey. 12 his : 
gave him ſome little. caſe in the a —— in; for his 
pains ingreaſed to an intolerable degree, inſomuch that he 
could not riſe out ef his bed in fix — And it was the 
mere weleome to him, becauſe at the ſame time he received 
an account from his friend i in Flanders, that the marquis of 
Caſtle- Rodrigo, with as much regret as a civil man could 
expreſs, proteſted that the fo he þ had of offending the par- 
| liament at that time, would not permit bim to grant a paſs; 
but if he would come to Newport, he ſhould find the go- 
vernor there well Nen and diſpo ſed to rel if n all 


eee — / es 3 ert pitt ee upon ala 
great misfortune to himſelf that he might not wait upon 
him in bis paſſage. This made it eaſy for him to diſcern 
chat his enemies would not give him any reſt in any place 
W heir malice could ceakch him : and fince they were 
ſo terrible that. the marquiſs of Caſtle-Rodrigo dur not 
grant him a paſe, he r it would be no hard matter 
for them to cauſe: fome' affront to be put upon him, w 

he ſhould be without any 1 BS agate 
Julpicion of the — ailing in point of honour or 
Vo. II. Mm m —. <P 
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friends in England, that the ſtorm from France was over, 
and that he might be permitted to ſtay in any part there- 
of 3 and for the preſent they wiſhed: that he would repair to 
the waters of Bourbon for his health, and then chuſe ſuch a 


proper. But he was not yet fo far reconciled to that court, 
tho he liked the elimate well, as to depend upon its pro- 
tection; and therefore he reſumed his former purpoſe of 
going to Avignon, and if he could recover ſtrength for the 
ourney before the ſeaſon ſhould be expired for drink ing the 
waters of Bourbon, to paſs that way; and to that purpoſe 
he ſent to the court for a paſs to Avignon, with liberty to 
ſtay ſome days at Roan, where his goods and his monies 
were; for his ſervants had come from thence to him to 
Calais, and to uſe the waters of Bourbon in his way; all 


fore he recovered ſtrength enough to endure a coach, and 
then having bought a large and eaſy coach of the preſident 
of Calais, he hired horſes there, and ſo he began his journey 


for Roan, being till ſo lame and weak, that he could not 


ill omen by the negligence of the coachman, who paſſing 


upon the ſands between Calais and Bologn, when the ſea 
was flowing, drove ſo unadviſedly, which he might have 


avoided, as the horſemen and another coach did, that the 
| ſea came over the boot of the coach to the middle of all 
thoſe who fat in it, and a minute's pauſe more had ine vi- 


tably overthrown the coach, the weight whereof only then 


prevented it, and they had been all covered with the ſea; 


and two days after, by the change of the coachman for a 


worſe, he was overthrown in a place almoſt as bad, into a 


place to reſide in, as upon enquiry he ſhould judge moſt. 


which was readily ranted, It was the third of April be- 
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deep and- dirty water, from whene he was: with Aeby | 
and ſome hurt drawn out. Both which wonderful deliver- 
ances were comfortable inſtances that God would protect him, 
of which within 98 days 0 had a anna and eee 
evidence. FN 3-117 
When he came to e he eseud al chaſe de he 
had deſired from the court, and a letter from abbot Mon- 
tagu aſſured him, that he need no more apprehend any 
diſcommodity from orders of the court, but might be con- 
fident of the contrary, and of all reſpect that could be 
ſhewed him from thence. That he might ſtay at Roan as 
long as his indiſpoſition required; and when he had made 
uſe of the waters of Bourbon, he might retire to any place 
he would chuſe to reſide in. M. le Fonde had orders, after 
he had accompanied the chancellor two or three days jour- 
ney towards Bourbon, except he defired his company longer, 
that he might return to the court only M. de Leon deſired 
that he would not, in his journey come nearer Paris, than 
the direct way required him to do. Becauſe the emperor's 
agent at London the baron d' Iſola, had confidently averred 
that the king had one day gone incognito from the Bois de 
Vincennes to meet the chancellor, and had a long private 
conference with him. When he had Raid as long at Roan; 
as was neceſſary for the taking a little phyſick, and reco- 
vering a little ſtrength, the ſeaſon required his making haſte 
to Bourbon; and ſo on the 23d of April he begun his 
journey from thence; and, Wr he might comply with 
the directions of M. de Leon, he choſe to go by the way of 
Evereux, and to lodge there that night; and, becauſe he 
was unable to go up à pair of ſtairs, he ſent a Greant before, 
as he had always done, to chuſe an inn where there was 
me 3 which often was attended with diſ- 
= Mmm2 _ commodity 
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dity . and now (beſides. being, forced to go 
— the city into the ſuburbs). was like to coſt him very 
dear. fc ny ens to be at that time quartered. there a 
foot company of Engliſh ſeamen, , who. had been raiſed, and 
were entertained to ſerve the French in attending upon their 
artillery, ſome of them being gunners, and none of them 
having the language z but were attended by a Dutch con- 
ducton Who ſpake ill Engliſh, for 1 erpreter. Their 
behaviour there was fo rude and barbarous in being always 
drunk, and quarcelling and fighting, with the townſmen, 
who would not give them any thing they, demanded, that 
the city had ſent to the court t their complaints, and expected 
rt that night hoot their remove, They quickly heard of 
the chancallrs be come to che town, and — their 


land; ; and that they: would mak 
him pay it beſore he got out of the town, He was Cone 
got i „dis ill ground-lodging, when many of them 

flock'd —— the houſe. Upon which the gates of the inn 


were ſhut, A teh a great noiſe, and ſwearing they 


the chancellor, and being about the num- 
ned; to break open the gate, or pull down 
ie. +T be mutiny was notorious to all the ſtreet, but 
they. bad not coutage to appear againſt them. The magi- 
ſtrates were ſent 7 but there was a difference between them 
upon the point 1 this uproar being in the ſub- 
— In . y broke open the door of the inn, and 
when they were entered into the court, they quickly found 
which was the chancellor's chamber; and the door being 
barricadoed — ſuch things as were in the room, they firſt 
diſcharged their piſtols into the window, with — they 
hun ſame of the A and; *. * | ande, who. 0 has 
WOT 


wool ak 


| FO _ them Godin entring in at the Winde with great 
courage, until he was ſhot with a brace of bullets in tlie 
head, with which he fell, and A another of the ſervants 
being hurt, they entered in at the window, and opened 
the door for the reſt of their company, which quickly 61 ec | 
the chamber. The chancellor was in his gown ſitting . 

the bed, being not able to ſtand, upon hom they all came 
With their ſwords drawn, and one of them gave him a blow w- 
with a great broad ſword upon the head, which, if it had 
fallen upon the edge muſt have cleſt his head, but it turn'd 
in his . and 10 ſtruck him with the flat, with which 
he fell backwards on the bed. They gave kim? many ill 
words, and called him traitor, and ſwore before he ſhould 
get out of their hands, he ſhould lay down all their arrears 
in pay. They differed amongſt themſelves what they ſhould 
do with him, ſome cry ing that they would kill him, others 
that they would carry him into England. Some had their 
hands in his pockets, and pillaged him of his money, and 
| ſome other things of value; otliers broke up his-trunks and 
plundered his goods. He himſelf, recovered out of the trance, 
in which he was ſtunned by the blow, took him by the 
hand who ſpake of carrying him into England, and told 

him it was the wiſeſt thing they conld do to carry him thi- 

ther, where they would be well rewarded. Another ſwore 
that they ſhould be better rewarded- for killing him there; 
and in this confuſion the room being full, and all ſpeaking 
together, the fellow, who had grad bim the blow, whoſe 
name was Howard, a very luſty ſtrong man, took him by 
the hand, and ſwore they ould kill one another if they kill- 
ed bim there; ; and therefore they would take him into the 
court, and diſpatch him where there was more room; and 


3 thereupon others laid their hands upon hi „ and pulled bim 


3 to 
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to the groun / and then dragged him into the court; being 
in the Ls n ready to run their {words into him toge- 
ther, when in the moment their enſign and ſome of the 
magiſtrates with a guard came into he court, the gate be- 
ing broken, and ſo he was reſcued out of their bloody hands, 
and carried back into his chamber. Howard and many of 
the others, ſome whereof had been hurt with ſwords, as they 
entered at the window, were taken and carried to priſon, 
and the reſt diſperſed, vowing revenge, when they ſhould 
get the reſt of their company together; and it cannot be 
expreſſed with how much fear the mapiſtrates, and the en 
guard that attended them, apprehended their coming uf 
them together again. The chancellor himſelf had the Hurt 
before mentioned in his head, which was a contuſion, and 
already ſwoln to a great bigneſs. M. de Fonde was ſhot into 
the head with a brace of bullets, and bled much, but 
ſeemed not to think himſelf in danger. Two others of the 

| Chancellor's ſervants were hurt with ſwords, and loſt 
much blood, ſo that they all deſired to be in ſome ſecure 
place, that phyſicians and ſurgeons might viſit then 


n; 
by this time ma 3 perſons of quality of the town 
both men and women filled the little chamber, bitterly in- 
veighing againſt the villainy of the attempt, but renewing 
the diſpute of their juriſdiction. And the provoſt, who out 
of the city was the greateſt officer, would provide an ac- 
comodation for them in the city, and appoint a guard for 
them, which the magiſtrates of the city would not conſent 
to, nor he to the expedients propoſed by them. And this 
diſpute, with animoſity and very ill words, continued in 
the chamber till twelve of the clock at night, the hurt per- 
ſons being in the mean time without any remedy or eaſe; 
ſo that the — — * were ore dangerous, 
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were as troubleſome as the ſeamen, againſt whom they were 
not ſecure upon any ſecond attempt. In the end, M. la 
Fonde was forced to raiſe his voice louder than was agreeable 
to the ſtate he was in, to threaten to complain of them to 
the king for their neglect, before and after the miſchief was 
done; by which they were much moved, and preſently ſent 
to the governor of the duke of Bouillion's caſtle (which is 
a good and noble houſe in the town) that he would receive 
the chancellor and M. la Fonde with ſuch ſervants as 
Were neceſſary : for , their. attendance, 5 which he . did with : 
great courteſy, and gave them ſuch accomodation, as, in 
an unfurniſhed houſe, could on the ſudden be expected. 
And ſo phyſicians: and ſurgeons viſited their wounds, and 
applied ſuch preſent remedies as were neceſſary, till, upon 
ſome repoſe, they might make a better judgement. 
Ihe fame night there were expreſſes diſpatched to the 
court to give advettiſement of the ontrage, and to Roan to 
_ inform the intendant in whoſe province it was committed; 
and he the next day, with a good guard of horſe, arrived 
at Evereux. After he had viſited the chancellor, with a juſt 
ſenſe of the inſolence he had undergone, and the indignity 
that the king and his governor had ſuſtained, he proceeded 
in the court of juſtice to examine the whole proceedings, 
and much blamed the magiſtrates and all ſides for their 
_ negligence, and remiſſneſs. Upon the whole examination, 
there appeared no cauſe to believe that there was any for 4 | 
deſign, in which any others had concurred, than they who 
appeared in the execution, who defended themſelves by 
being drunk; which did not appear in any other thing, than 
in the barbarity of the action. Yet it was: confeſſed, that 
upon their firſt arrival at Dieppe ; and whilſt they were 


' quartered there, the chancellor then paſſing by between 
| 8 — — | - 2 5 2 | | 1 Roan 
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Rozn 08 Calais, they ha a feſolution to have robbed or 
Killed him, if they Had not been prevented by his getting 
the e gates openf d 5 ahd 4d goin g away before the uſual hour. 
The furgebtis bund M. 1a — wound! to be more dan- 
gerous 7 ff they had '4pprehe eck; and that at leaſt one 
of the bullets remaited ſtill in the wound, and. doubted 
that it might have bort the Tull; in which caſe trepanaing 
would be negeſſary, which made him reſsloe, (tho he was 
feveriſh) prefept ay, to have 4 brancard made} and to be put 
Into it in bis bed, and ſo witli 'expedition to be carried to 
Pafis, Where be was ſore to find better operators, beſides 
Ine benefit aud convenience of his on houſe and famil 5 
and ſo the third day after his miſad venture, and after he 
nad given his teſtimony to the intendant; he was in that 
manner, and attended by a ſurgeon conveyed to Paris, and 
by the bleſſing of God Fol; without the remedy that 
had been pr The chancellor, after he had bled once 
bor twice, found bimſelf only in pain with the blow, with- 
out any other ſymptoms,” | "which frequently attend great 
contuſsions; and therefore he poſitively rejected the 
poſition of trepanning, which had been likewiſe urged by 
the ſurgeons, and upon application of ſuch plaiſters and 
dintments, ps were preſcribed, hefound both the pain and 
| ſwellin leſſen by degrees, tho” the memory of the blow 
1 55 80 that he thought himſelf fit enough for his 
8 out of that unlucky town; 
arid kis ſervants having my fleſh hurts, eould 7 Pi the 
coach as well as he. bein 1 who knew his deſire, 
jo was willing to defer. lis jodgment till he was gone 
from thendgę, Was, very well content that he ſhould proceed 
In his ourney, and ſent his Tons with his own troop to con- 
voy hi a two eee of the and r 


barney; and was im 
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ed the provoſt with his troop of horſe to attend him to his 
lodging that night, and further if he deſired it; and the 
next day he condemned Howard and two others, an En- 
gliſhman, a Scotſman, and an Iriſhman (for the company 
conſiſted of the three nations) to be broken upon the wheel; 
which was executed accordingly; and ſhortly after his ar- 


rival at Bourbon, M. de Leon wrote a very civil letter to 


the chancellor of the trouble the king ſuſtained for the af- 
front and danger he had undergone ; and that his majeſty 
was very ill ſatisfied that fo few as three had been ſacrificed 

to juſtice for ſo barbarous a crime. When he had ſtaid as 
long at Bourbon in the uſe of the waters as the phyſicians 
preſcribed; in which time he found a good recovery of his 


ſtrength, fave that the weakneſs of his feet ſtill continued 


in an uneaſy degree; and having received great civilities 

during his abode there from all the French of quality, men 
and women, who came thither for the ſame remedics, and 
with whom the town then abounded, he proſecuted his 
journey to Avignon; and having ſtaid a week at Lyons, 


without any new ill accident, he arrived about the middle 


of June there by the pleaſant paſſage of the Rhone. Tho? 
he defired to make his journey as privately as he could, and 
had no more ſervants in his train than was neceſſary to the 
ſtate of health he was in, yet he was known in moſt places 

by the preſence of the Engliſh, or by ſome other accident; 
and ſome friends at Paris had given ſuch advertiſemcnt to 
Avignon, that when he arrived there, he no ſooner entered 
into a private lodging, which he procuied the next day; 
but the vice-legate came to viſit him in great ſtate, and 
with much civility offering all the commodities of that 
place, if he would reſide there. The archbiſhop, a very 
reverend and learned prelate, a Genoeſe, as the vice-legate 
YN ol; th = Nun Ia wi 
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likewiſe was, performed the ſame ceremony to him, and 
afterwards the conſuls and magiſtrates of the city in a 
body, who made a ſpeech to him in Latin, as all the teſt 
treated him in that language; and all the principal officers 
of the court, ſo that he could not receive more avility and 
teſpect in any place, which, together with the cheapfeſs 
and convenience of living, We the pleaſantneſs of the coun. 
try about it, might have inclined him to refide there; yet 
the ill ſavour of the ſtreets, by the multitude of the Ayers 
and the filk manufactures, and the worſe ſmell of the ſewers, 
made him doubt that it could be no pleaſant place to make 
an abode in during the heat of ſummer; and therefore re- 
ceiving new confirmation by letters from Paris, that he was 
intirely at liberty to reſide where he would in France, he 
reſolved to take a view of ſome places, before he would 
conclude where to fix, and the fame of Montpelier, which 
was within two little days journey, invited him thither ; 
and ſo, after a week's ſtay at Avignon, and after having 
returned all the viſits he had received, he went from thence, 
an came to Montpelier in the beginning of July. 

It was his very good fortune, that an Engliſh lady of 
eminent virtue and merit, the lady viſcountels Mordaunt, 
who had in the beginning of the winter before, in as great 
weakneſs of body as nature can ſubſiſt with, tranſported. her- 

ſelf thither, remained ſtill at Montpelier, here ſhe had mi- 
raculouſly, by the benefit of that air, recovered a comfort- 
able degree of health; and the news of her being ſtill there 
was a great moti-e to his journey from Avignon thither. 
The chancellor had no mind to be taken notice of, but 

ſome relations, which that lady made to his advantage, and 
the great eſteem that city had for her, made his reception 
there more formal and ceremonious than he defired. The 


7 | | mir quis 
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marquis de Caſtro, governor of the city and caſtle, viſited 
him and welcomed him to the town, tho' he had not ſo 
much as a paſs to come thither. The primier preſident, and 
all the other courts, and the' conſul and other magiſtrates of 
the city, viſited him in their ſeveral bodies, and entertained 
him in Latin, It is true, that ſome days after the intendant 
of the province (who was not then in the town) came thi- 
ther, and he had received orders from the court, as ſoon as 
it was known that the chancellor was in Montpelier, . that 
he ſhould be looked upon and treated as a perſon of whom 
the moſt chriſtian king had a good eſteem ; and ſo as ſoon as he 
came to the town, he viſited him with much ceremony, and 
told him that he had received a particular command from 
the king to do him all the ſervices he could in that city, 
and in the province of Languedoc; and, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that during his reſidence in Montpelier, which was 
not above one or two months leſs than three years, he did 
receive as much civility and formal courteſy from all per- 
ſons of all conditions in that place, or who occaſionally re- 
ſorted thither, as could have been performed towards him, 
if he had been ſent thither as a publick perſon: and when 
the duke of Verneuil (who was governor of the province, 
and uſed to convene the ſtates thither every year) came ta 
"Montpelier, as he did three times in thoſe three years, he 
always viſited. the chancellor, and ſhewed a very great- re- 
ſpe& to him, which was as great a countenance as he could 
receive. Vet he did always acknowledge, that he owed alt 
the civilities, which he received at his firſt coming thither, 
and which were upon the matter the firſt civilities he had 
received in France, purely to the friendſhip of the lady 
Mordaunt, and to the great credit ſne had there; and for 
which, and the conſolation he received from her during the 
N Nun 2 —̃ 
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time of her ſtay there, he had ever a great reſpect for her and 
her husband ; who: coming likewiſe thither, when he re- 
ceived information from England of a deſign to aſſaſſinate 
him by ſome Iriſh, manifeſted a noble affection for him, 
and ftaid ſome months longer than he intended to have 
done that he might fee the iflue of that deſign, of which he 
had a juſt ſonſe and tranſmitted the information of it to 
his 1 to the end that they and his friends might up- 
on all opportunities acknowledge it to them both; and, in 
truth, the great reſpect the place had for him was noto- 
rious, in that, when any Engliſh came thither and forbore 
to pay reſpect to the chancellor, as only one gentleman did, 
Sir Richard Temple, who publickly declared, that he would 
not viſit him, and diſſuaded others from doing it, as a mat- 
ter the parliament would puniſh them for, and ſhewed 
much vanity and inſolence in his diſcourſes concerning him, 
be found fo little countenance from any perſon of condi- 
tion, though he called himſelf the primier prefident of the 
_ . parliament of England, and ſuch a general averſion towards 
bim, that as they who came with him and his other friends 
; deleted him, and paid their civilities to the chancellor, ſo 
bimſelf grew 0 ridiculous, that he left the town fooner than 


5 1 intended, and left the reputation behind him of a very 


vain, humorous, and fordid perfon. And having thus ac- 
- companied the chancellor through all his ill treatments and 
miſadventures to Montpellier, where he reſolved to ftay, it 
well be to no purpoſe further to continue this relation, other- 
wiſe than as himſelf afterwards communicated his private 
thoughts and reflegions 
' When he found himſelf at this 0 and with thoſs con- 
Os vevient ee eee ot he might non 7 f 
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he ſhould be no more expoſed to the troubles and diſtreſſes 
which he had paſſed through, he begun to think cf com- 
poſing his mind to his fortune, and of regulating and go- 
verning his own thoughts and affections towards ſuch a tran- 
quit, as the ſickneſs of mind and body, and the continued 
ſharp fatigue in the ſix or ſeven preceding months, had not 
ſuffered him to enter into any formed deliberation ; and it 
pleaſed God in a ſhort time after ſome recollections, and 
upon his intire confidence in him, te reſtore him to that 
ſerenity of mind, and refignation of himſelf to the diſpofal 
and good pleaſure of God, that they, who converſed moſt 
with him, could not diſcover the leaſt murmnr or impatience 
in him, or any unevenneſs in his converſations. He reſolved 
to improve his underſtanding of the French language, not 
towards ſpeaking it, the defect of which he found many 
inconveniences in; but for the reading any books, and to 
learn the Italian, towards both which he made a compe- 
tent progreſs, and had opportunity to buy or borrow any 
good books he deſired to peruſe. But, in the firſt place, he 
thought he was indebted to his own reputation, and for the 
information of his children and other friends, to vindicate 
himſelf from thoſe aſperſions and reproaches, which the 
malice of his enemies had caſt upon him in the parliament ; 
which, tho' never reduced into any formal or legal charge, 


a 


nor offered to be proved by any one witnefs, were yet ma- 


1 liciouſly ſcattered abroad, and divulged, to take | away his 
credit; and the performance of this work, that was ſo neceſ- 
| farily incumbent on him, was the more difficult by his con- 
Nan and dare Gly 20d at fp he king's vi, 
and his reſolution to fay nothing on his own behalf, and for 
his own vindication, that might in the leaſt degree refled 
upon his majefty; Which conſideration had before kept him 
from charging thoſe who proſecuted him, with ſuch dire Ws 
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and naughty proceedings, as might have put an end to their 
power. Nor did he think fit in that conjuncture, when his 
majeſty had not yet met with that compliance and ſubmiſ- 
ſion r the parliament fince the chancellor's remove, 
as had been promiſed to him as the effect of that council, to 
publiſh that his coming away (which was the greateſt blot 
upon his reputation, was with the king's privity, and at leaſt 
with his approbation. However, he was reſolved to commit into 

the cuſtody of his children, who he knew would never com- 
mit 2 fault againſt his majeſty, ſuch a plain particular de- 

fence of his innocence upon eyery one of the reproaches he 
had been charged with, that themſelves might infallibly 

know his uprightneſs and integrity in all his miniſtry, which 
they obſerved and knew too much of to ſuſpect; and might 
likewiſe manifeſtly convince other men, who were willing 
to be undeceived. But the manner of doing it in reſpect of 
the former conſideration he left to their diſcretion; and hay- 
ing prepared this, and cauſed it to be fairly tranſcribed be- 
fore the lord and lady Mordaunt returned for England, he 
committed it to their care, who delivered it ſafely to the 

hands of his ſons. They were themſelves upon that diſad- 


vantage, under the reproach of their relation, that the eldeſt 


of them was removed from his attendance upon the queen 

for many months, without the, allegation of any crime, and 
the other Was retained only by the goodneſs of the king 
againſt the greateſt importunity that could be applied; and 
therefore it concerned them to be very wary. in giv, ; any 
offence, of which their adyerlaries might take any, adjan- 


' ty 


intereſt. had done all the miſchief to, their father, were now 


fallen out amongſt themſelyes with equal animoſity, and 
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that their being enemies brought little prejudice to any 
man's reputation; and many of thoſe, who had been made 
inſtruments to deprave the chancellor, were not ſcrupulous 
in declaring how they had been cozened, and how unjuſtly : 
he had been traduced and accuſed, fo that they made no 
other uſe of the anſwer and vindication they had received, 
than to be thereby enabled to make a perfe& relation of : 
ſome particular matters of fact, which were variouſly report- 
ed, and could not be underſtood by any but thoſe who had 
| been converſant in the tranſactions, It will be therefore ne- 
ceſſary in this place, ſince there hath been before ſo methodical | 
an account of all that the committee brought! into the houſe 
of commons againſt him, and never aſter mentidned when 
they had once accuſed Lis. to inſert ſuch a ſhort. anſwer 
and defence to all that was alledged out of that vindication 
which he ſent from Montpelier, that nothing may remain 
in the poſſible thoughts of any worthy and uncorrupted 
man, that may reflect upon his ſincerity, or leave any taint 
upon his memory; the preſervation of which being ſullied 
by the misfortunes which befel him, is the only end of this 
diſcourſe ; never to be communicated or peruſed by any but 
his neareſt relations, who, by the bleſſing of God, can never 
but retain that affection and duty to the crown and for the 
royal family, that by the laws of God and man is due to it 
and them, and without which they can never expect God's 
bleſſing in this or the world to come; and in this J ſhall 
obſcrve the order I uſed before in 1 mention of the ſe- 
veral allegations, omitting upon any particular the repetition 
of what hath been at large already ſaid in this gie 5 
which ſhall be referred to for an FC: 5 Ls 
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To the firſt then, that he had deſigned a ſtanding army, 
and to govern the kingdom thereby, adviſed the king to 
diſſolve the preſent parliament, and to lay aſide all thoughts 
of future parliaments, to govern by military power, and 


to maintain the ſame by free quarter and contribution; 


which, if true, whether it was treaſon or no, muſt wor- 
thily have made him odious to all honeſt men. The anſwer 
which he then made, and which was dated at Montpelier 
upon the 2 4th of July 1669, within few days after his ar- 
rival there, and reſolution to ſtay there, was in thoſe words; 
he faid, as nothing could be more ſurpriſing to him, nor 
be thought to any man elſe, than to find himſelf after near 
thirty years ſervice of the crown in the higheſt truſt, after 
having paſſed all the time of his majeſty's exile with him 
beyond the ſeas, and in his ſervice ; and in which the inde- 
fatigable pains he took was notorious to many nations; and, 
after he had the honour and happineſs to return again with 
his majeſty into England, and to receive from him ſo many 
eminent marks of his favour, and to ſerve him near eight 
years after his return in the place of the greateſt truſt, with- 
out ever having diſcovered that his majeſty was offended 
with him, or, in truth, that he had ever the leaſt ill ſucceſs 
from any council he had ever given him, or that any per- 
ſons of honour, reputation, or intereſt in the nation, had 
ever made the leaſt complaint againſt him, or had any 
thought that the miſcarriages (for miſcarriages were enough 
ſpoken of) had proceeded from him, or from any advice of 


hie. He faid, that after all this, as he could not but be 
e xceedingly ſurpriſed to find himſelf on a ſudden, when he 
had not the leaſt imagination of it, bereft of the king's fa. 
your, and fallen ſo far from his kindneſs, even within three 
or forr days after his majeſty had vouchfafed to condole 
. 1 ; with 


i kal by 1 W of 1 wil We he te- 
ſolved! ta take the great ſeaf from him, fo it was flo tal 
cprnſdit to Him to ſe and know, that very few men of ho- 
nour ard reputation apptovel{ or liked what was done; brit 

that the ne a contrived, purfued, amd "brought to paſs” 
by wen and women of uo etedit in the nation; by merr 
Who bat never ſerved his miaſefty, or h X 
riently or uſefully, but moſt” of them of truſt and credit 
under Cromwell, or never of credit to do the king the 
leaſt ſervice, and who were only angry wich Bit for nor 
being pleaſed with their vicious and debauched lives, of for 
_ oppoling and diſſuading their looſe and unreaſonable com-, 
cils, which they were every day audaciouſly adminiſtring i gin 
matters of the higheſt moment with great licence an 17 

ion. But, above all, he faid, it was of the higheſt = 
conſolation to him when it was. oublickly | and induſtriotifly' 
lared, that the king was firmly reſolved to deſtroy Him) 

and would take it very well from all men who would: & - 
tribute: thereitfito, by bringing in any charge or a 
a gainſt him; when the moſt notorious enemies he had were 

| hy only perſons truſted in employment, men who had-moſt 
erden diſſer bed and maliciouſly traduced the king, and 

had been to that time locked upon as ſuch by his nd a; 
and, when all who 1 were believed to have any kindneſs or 
the chancellor, were diſcountenanced and ill looked upon; 

iy mlt and degtees were daily ſollited 

and importuned by pre iſe and threats to declare them - 
ſelves againſt Him; at leaft, if they would not t be wrou ght 
over to do $4 thing 
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any other charge and accuſation againſt him, but ſuch a one, 
as moſt men, who knew him, or who had any truſt or em- 
ployment in the publick affairs, were well able to vindicate 
im from the guilt of, and even his enemies themſelyes did 
not believe, The particulars whereof, he ſaid, as far as he 
could take notice of them, they having not been to that day 
reduced into any form, ſo much as in the houſe, of com- 
mons itſelf, he would then examine; and, if he ſhould ap- 
pear too tedious i 


t n the examination and diſquiſition of them, 
and to ſay more than was neceſſary in his own defence, and 
to mention many particular perſons in another manner, than 
is uſual upon occaſions of this kind, he deſired that it might 
de remembered and confidereg,, that this was not written as 
a formal anſwer to an impeachment, nor like to be pub- 
liſhed in his life time (a judgment of baniſhment being paſſed 

againft him, without the leaſt proof made or offered for the 

naking good any one article of treaſon or miſdemeanor, 
by, act of parliament) but that it was a debt due to his children 


? 


and poſterity; that they might know (how much ſoever they 


were involyed, or might be in the effects of the ſharp ma- 


"= 


e againſt him) how far he was from any guilt af thoſe 


8 1 


odious crimes, which had been fo odiouſly laid to his charge; 
and that being his end, he might be excuſed if he did ſo 
far. enjarge upon all particulars, that it might be manifeſt 
ET e Tn e 
paths, or haviug been acceſſary to thoſe councils, which had 
been the. ſource, from whence all thoſe bitter waters had 
flowed, that had corrupted. the taſte, even almoſt of the 
| Whole nation; and, in order to that fo neceſſary diſcourſe 
and vindication of his integrity and honour, he could, only. 
take notice of the printed paper of thoſe heads for a charge, 
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eorteſpondence and-communication bein g ſo ſtrictly inhibited | 
to all kind of men, to hold any kind of commerce with 
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him, except- his children and menial: ſervants, who only had 
liberty to write unto him of his own domeſtick affairs, and 
the letters, which they ſhould write or receive, were to be 
firſt communicated to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate; + 
Jo the charge of the firſt article itſelf; he aid, it was no 
great vanity to believe, that there was not one perſon in 
England of any quality; to whom he was in any degree 
known, who believed him guilty of that charge; and that 
he wanted not a cloud of witneſſes (beſides the teſtimony 
that he hoped his majeſty ; himſelf would vouchiate to give 
him in that particular) who from all that they had heard 
him ſay in council, and in converſation, could vindicate him 
from having that odious opinion; having had the honour by 
the ſpecial command of his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, 
to attend the prince his now majeſty, into the parts beyond 
the ſeas, and to be always with him and in his ſervice, thoſe 
many years of his exile, and till his happy return, he had 
always endeavoured to imprint in his majeſty's mind an af- 
fection, eſteem, and reverence for the laws of the land, with- 
out the trampling of which under foot he told him, that 
himſelf could not have been oppreſſed, and that by the vin⸗- 
dication and ſupport of them he could only hope and ex- 
pect honour and ſecurity to the crown. © Upon that | founda- 
tion, and declared judgment (he faid) he came into the fer- 
vice of the king his father, by. oppoſing all irregular and 
illegal proceedings in parliament; and that he had never 
ſwerved from that rule in any advice or council he had 
given to him or to his ſon. From the time of his majeſty's_ 
happy return from beyond the ſeas, he: had taken nothing 
ſo. much to heart, as the eſtabliſhment of the due admi- 
F 8 Sr. nniſtration 
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n of juſtioe thoughont the kingdom, a. ccording to 
the den fares I ton; as the beſt expedient he could 
thidk of for'the. compolitg;the j eneral diftempere of the na- 
ion, and uniting the | in a true obe- 
dience unto nud reverence” for his majeftys n and 
government; and with what 4 he had ſerved his ma- 

y in that provinee (which be had been pleaſed” princi- 
dh to eommit to his care and truſt) reg pes al 7 7 — 
whole nation, and whether the oldeſt vel. a remem- 
ber, that in the beſt times, juſtice was ever mote equally 
adminiſtered, and a ik t and murmur, which 

ad been frequen ledged ſrom all the par 
ingdom, and ind been often Aken notice of by the king 
en with f. ours _ bation, and conſeſſed by moſt e 'of 
the e ' anc his ——— notther:'to- — from them 
bimſelt nor to ſuffer any body eſſe to do fo, and upon the 
blic- occaſions of ſwearing the judges in any courts, he 
had always enjoined them to be very ſtrict and preciſe in the 
admmiftration of juſtice according to law, with all equality, 
and without reſpect of ns, which the king exported 
rom them; and that as his majeſty refolved never to inter- 
poſe by meſſage or letter for the advancement or favour of 
any man's right or title, ſo he would take it very ill if any 
| ſubje& (how great ſoever) ſhould be able to pervert them; 
and be did believe there had never paſſed ſo many years to- 
gether in wy age, in which the crown had not in the leaſt 
e in any cauſe or title depending in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, to incline the court to this or that ſide; or in. 
which the crown itſelf hath had fo many cauſes ; dged 
nen it in ſeveral * at b in which former Pact 
(4 and 
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ſon; and they had indeed found that in ſome inſolences 
which the ſoldiers had committed contrary to the law, and 


N 
ry 
- *. 


ſome pretences which they made to privileges againſt ar- 
els and the like; that he had, always oppoted their dere 
with more warmth than other men had done, as believing 
it might be the cauſe of natable diſorders, and more alienate 
the affection of the people from the ſoldiers, fo that it could 
bot be thought potable, that he ſhould coptibyre, his ad- 
vice for the raiſing a fanding-army ; and that the kingdom 
ſhould be governed thereby, when there were very few men 
ſo like to be deſtroyed by that army, as himſelf, who * 
— | | ——. 


ſo "indi a riouſly "rendered to be ao is is To the « ler 

part of that firſt article, that” he did adviſe. the king to al. 
ble the preſent parliarpent, "and to lay aſide all thoyghts, 91 
Da; liaments for the future, &c. W | ch it was id two pri 

- coun fſellors were ready to prove; n be tnade : * relation 97 ll 
that had paſſed'in that conſternation, a, when the Dutch, fit 
came into the river as far as Chatham, An d when the debate 

= 8 in council upon the recovering. the | parliament in Au- 8 

guſt, when it ſtoodx prorogue ved till Ottober, v hich the cl +:96:18 

or faid could not Kg be done. All whick i is more at large 

related in this diſcourſe, at the t time When theſe tranſactions 


paſſed, and fo need not to be repeated in | this place. Ss 5 


e SOLE 4444) 4) NI * | 
The ſecond article was, that he had, 1 che bearing of 
many of his majeſty's ſubjects, Kally and and maliciouſl: 
faid, that the king was in his heart a pa diſt, „ pop pilbly of 
feed, or or words to that effect. He. fad, that he .had occa- 
ſion too often, throughout the whole charge, to acknow- 
ledge and magnify the great goodneſs of God Almighty, that 
ſince he thought not fit (for his greater humiliation, and it 
may be to cortect the pride of a good conſcience) to preſerve . 
bim inticely from thoſe aſperſio! ions of infamy, and thoſe Aa- 
gella linguæ, thoſe ſtrokes of the tongue, which always 
1. ſome mark or ſcar in the reputation they deſire to 
Wound, he had) yet infuſed into the hearts of his ei enemies, who 
had fu ggeſted 55 contrived this 1 againſt him, to 
lay lack crimes to his charge, as nature is known moſt | 
to h, and which cannot ly not be believed, but muſt 
e cbntradited, and a vindication of him from that guilt 
muſt be made by all men HE knew hi im to any degree, or 
who have been much i in his com any 5 and a8 ; juſtice weuld 
have required. it, ſo the uſual form in caſes of this nature 


doth 
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doth. ene that in ſa general, a charge, they ſhould have 
pl ron; of. thoſe 1 many, in whole hearing 
he by laid that odious imputation uppn the king (and every 
man will preſume 15 t one; ſuch perſon would have been 
named, il he coul pi been. found) there was no man 
then alive, | he faid, Who Bad the honour t to be ſo many years 
about or near the perſon of the king 2 25 be had been; no 
man who knew more of the temptations his majeſty had 
undergone, and the aſſaults he had ſuſtained in the matters 
of religion, d uring the whole time of his exile, when 5 
moſt a total deſpair had ſeized the ſpirits of moſt men, of 
his own In, that he would recover his regality, and 
the hopes and promiſes and aſſurances were ſo pregnant of 
very many of alt conditions, that he would ſuddenly recover | 
it if he would change; no man knew ſo well with what 
chriſtian courage his majeſty had. repelled thoſe aſſaults, or 
with hat pious contempt and indignation he reſiſted and 
rejected thoſe temptations; nor had any man he thought 
held ſo many diſcourſes with his majeſt as he had d one; 
and ſooner and more clearly. 5 the 1 he 
would undergo from that innate candour in his princely 
nature, which diſpoſed him to receiye any addreſſes, or to 
hear any diſcourſes, which thoſe. of ſeveral factions | in ren 
ligion, with great preſumption have uſed to preſent to bim z 
while his majeſty, with equal temper and ſingular benignity, 
heard all, and. -pitying | their errors diſmiſſed them, with, vi- 
dence that their arguments Were Fe | tos weak to make an im- 
preſſion an us ju dgement, whi ch ' though they Knew well, 
yet either, party, out of the 3 of * * uſed. all 
the endeavours they could t to oe et I beli jered that the hne 
t 


was propitious to them and their p 


eir e co tlie papi 


dein moſt Feen in particular, and in their le 
wa 


oy four A hw, and was of their re- 
gteat prejudice 
y received ad- 
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them might be apprehended yt war e ith hr . 
- und that ſome fuch proſecution might be made 
againſt all the Roman Catholics ; and that 8 567 might be 
convicted, which he always gave in charge to the jg 
accordipgly ;"and upon that and the like occaſions he had a 
juſt and neceſſary opportunity, to inlarge in the preſence of 
many perſons of honout and intereſt in the Kingdom: upon 
the {incerity of the king's religion, and his conſtant exer- 
cſe of it, when he ſuffered by it, giving ſuch inſtances of 
many particular, as were pertinent to the diſcourſe :, of 
which endeavours of his and of for e fruit thereof, he doubt- 
ed not, but that many of as bolt perſons a as are in 
. England, would be ready to give. e their teſtimony, | And 
he ſaid he might without vanity ſay, that he had-1 more than 
1 t in the e and Nag Sk act of 
opt then $14 15 very | 


run into — er nine nl, Iich was all lhe would LE 
ell at N on that «ſecond article, 1 | 
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- The third article was, that he had received great ſums of 
money for paſſing the Canary patent, and other illegal pa- 
tents, and granted ſeveral injunctions to ſtop proceeding at 
law againſt them, and other illegal patents formerly granted. 


To which he ſaid, that he had preſumed, in his humble 
addreſs to the houſe of peers, to aſſure their lordſhips that 
he had never received one penny over and above the juſt 
perquiſites of his office, according to the precedents and 
practice of the beſt times, which he conceived to be thoſe 
of the lord Coventry and the lord Elleſmere, and which he 
had made his rule in all that he had received, except only 
what he had from the immediate bounty of the king : and 
as he had always done all that was in his power to prevent 
and flop all illegal patents, ſo he did believe that there 
would be more patents then found in the office, which had 
been ſtopped by him, than by any of his predeeeſſors in ſo 
ſhort a time. He never granted any injunctions in the caſes 
mentioned in the charge, nor in any caſe where by the 
courſe of the court and the rules of juſtice it was not war- 
ranted; and for the Canary patent, and the original, and 

all the proceedings thereupon, ſo much is faid in the body 
of this diſcourſe according to the time it was tranſacted in, 
that there needs no repetition of it in this place. 


The fourth article was, that he had adviſed and procured 
divers of his majeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned againſt law 
in remote iſlands, garriſons, and other places, thereby to 
prevent them from the benefit of the law, and to introduce 
precedents for impriſoning of others of his majeſty s ſubjects 
in like manner. + | 9 CS. 
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Io which he ſaid, he knew not what anſwer. to make 
to that article, it being ſo general, and no particular perſon 
being named; but he ſaid it was generally known, that he 
had never taken it upon him to commit any man to priſon ; 
but ſuch, who by the courſe of the Chancery for matters of 
contempt are juſtly and neceſſarily to be committed. It was 
probable, that he had been preſent at the council board, 
when many perſons had been ordered to be committed, and 
whoſe commitment hath by the wiſdom of that board been 
thought juſt and neceſſary, and therefore he was not to an- 
ſwer a part for any thing done by them; only he might ſay, 
that he was frequently of opinion, that the commitments 
were very neceſſary; and it was notoriouſly known, that 
by ſuch commitments ſome rebellions or inſurrections 
had been prevented; and that other perſons, who were 
afterwards attainted and executed for high-treaſon, had, 
upon their examinations, and at their death confeſſed, 
that their purpoſe had been to riſe in arms at fuch 
and ſuch times, if their friends, upon whom they had. 
principally. relied, had not been then committed to- 
priſon; and he ſaid, he did well remember, that it was 
| thought fit, that moſt of the perſons, who ſtand: attaint- 
ed for the murder of the late king his - majeſty's royal 
father, ſhould - be removed out of the Tower, and diſperſed. 
into ſeveral iſlands and garriſons ; and, if any other perſons. 
had been likewiſe ſent thither, he orefurned/i it was upon ſuch: 
reaſons as upon a due examination thereof would make it 


appear to be very e 


The fi article was, es he had 8 eld feveral 


- offices contrary to . T his he Poſitively denied. - 
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The fixth was, that he had procured his majeſty's cuſtoms 


to be farmed at under-rates, knowing the ſame, and cauſed 
great pretended debts to be paid by his majeſty, to the pay- - 
ment whereof his majeſty was not in ſtrictneſs bound; and 


that he had received | nd ſu ms cha money for e the | 
lame. | 


To this ne bd he 544 1 never had any ching to 66 in ths 
diſpoſing his majefty* s cuſtoms, or any other part of his re- 
venue except for ſome ſhort time aſter his majeſty's firſt 
arrival in England, when he, amongſt others of the lords 

of the council was a commiſſioner for the Treafury, during 

which time there was no farm let of any of the revenue, 
and the cuſtoms were put into the hands of commiſſioners, 
to the end that a computation might be made, as near as 
was poſſible, of the full value of them, before that it ſhould 
be put into a farm, which every man conceived would be 
fit to be done as ſoon as might be. The white. ſtaff was 
ſhortly after given to the earl of Southampton (to whom his 
majeſty had deſigned it before he returned) and the chan- 
cellorſhip of the Exchequer to the lord Aſhley, the lord 
chancellor having reſigned it into his majeſty's hands, which 


he had been poſſeſſed of for many years in the time of the .- 


late king, and retained it till after his majeſty's return; 
and from the time that thoſe two officers of the re- 
venue were made, which determined the former commiſſion, 
he never intermeddled in the cuſtoms, or in any other 
branch of the revenue, except when the king commanded 

him to be preſent in ſome conſultations which he had with 
the lord treaſurer, and when there were other lords of the 
council preſent. "That excellent perſon, the lord treaſurer, 
always reſorted to the king for his direction, in all matters 
of the leaſt difficulty * occurred to bim in the admi- 
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niſtratian of his office, and frequently did defire to confer 
with the chancellor (with ig he was known to have held 
a long and a faſt friendſhip) upon many particulars of his 

office, believing that he was not altogether ignorant in that 
adminiſtration, with which he had been formerl y ſowell ac- 
quainted ; and that he conceived might be the reaſon, why 
he did oftentimes procure him to be joined with him in re- 

ferences from the king upon matters wholly made to him in 


thoſe caſes, nor had ever ſecret conferences with any per- 


ſons, who were concerned in thoſe pretenſions. What was 
meant by his having procured his majeſty's cuſtoms to be 
farmed at under-rates knowing the ſame, and great pretend- 
dd debts to be paid by his majeſty, to the payment whereof 
his majeſty was not in ſtrineſs bound, 2 ſaid he could 
not imagine, except it did relate to the payment of a debt 
due from his late majeſty to ſome of the farmers; in which, 
tho he had no more to do, than in giving information, and 
his particular advice to his majeſty, in- the preſence of the- 
| lord-treaſurer,, the chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
of the lords, and ſo was not kimſelf reſponſible for what his 
majeſty did thereupon, yet he thought himſelf obliged upon 
this particular, which ſo much concerned the honour and 
juſtice of the late king, and of his preſent majeſty, to in- 
1 and relate all he knew of what their majeſties did, and 
what induced his preſent majeſty to do his part in it; 
| He faid, it was notoriouſly known, that before the late 
3 8 in the very firſt entrance into them, his ma- 
jeſty was neceſſitated to borrow very great ſums of money 
from his then farmers of the cuſtoms, and to oblige them 
to ſtand perſonally bound for many other great ſums of 
money, which other men lent to his majeſty. upon their ſe- 


. That e and for the repayment of 1 — 
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ſums which the farmers had advanced, and for ſecuring them 
from any damage, for thoſe monies which others had Jent 
upon their obligations, his late majeſty with the advice of 
the then lord-treaſurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nad granted a further leaſe of his cuſtoms to thoſe farmerg 
for three or four years to come, aſter the expiration of their 
former leaſe, with a covenant on his majeſty's part to pay 
the intereſt for all ſuch monies as were advanced by them, 
or for which they ſtood bound, and lkewiſe, that they 
ſhould, out of their growing rent, dedut ſuch ſums of 
money by the year as they had lent and been bound for, ac- 
cording to ſuch proportions yearly as was agreed upon, That 
it was well known, that ſhortly after the beginning of the 
+ parliament in 41640, and before the commencement of the 
fecond leaſe, the houſe of commons did not only force the 
faid farmers to pay a very great ſum of money for their pre- 
fumption in receiving cuſtoms, and impoſitions upon mer- 
ehandize in the former years, when they pretended ſuch. 
payments were not due, but took alſo from them their new 
leaſe granted to them by the king; and fo left them, with- 
out any capacity of reimburſing themſelves of the money 
they had lent, and likewiſe at the mercy of their creditors, 
to whom they ſtood bound, many of whom quickly begun 
to exerciſe that ſeverity towards them, that many of the poor 
gentlemen had their eſtates extended upon judgments and 
recognifances, and their perſons. taken in execution, and 
committed to priſon, where ſome of them, who had been 
known to have great eſtates, as Sir Paul Pindar and others, 
were forced to end their lives. There were very few 
circumſtances in the late king's misfortunes, which gave him 
more trouble, or ſo much afflicted him, as the ſenſe he had 
of the horrid and unjuſt ſufferings thoſe poor See 
a . 


underwent for him, and their affection for his ſervice ; which 
he often publiely mentioned, and as often declared that he 
held himſelf obliged to make them full reparation, as ſoon 
as God ſhould enable him; and he frequently ſpoke to the 
chancellor, who was then chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
that affair, of the good opinion he had of the men, and of 
the great ſervices thy had done for his majeſty, and com- 
manded him eſpecially, when it ſhould fall within his 
power, he ſhould do them all the right he could : and of 
this he had often informed his majeſty during the time he 
was abroad, and after his return, without any other motive 
than his father's command and his own honour, having him- 
elf never had any degree of friendſhip with any of the 
perſons concerned, and a very ordinary acquaintance with 
ſome of them. Upon his majeſty's happy return thoſe gen- 
tlemen who were alive of the old farmers, who were Sir 
John Jacob, Sir Job Harby, Sir Nicholas Criſpe, and Sir 
3 Harriſon, and applied themſelves to the king, having 
in ſeveral years, and at that time remaining in execution 
in ſeveral priſons; and having had their eſtates ſold, upon 
the proſecution of thoſe creditors, to whom they were bound 
for money lent unto his majeſt 7. e 
As ſoon as care was taken for collecting the revenue, thoſe 
four gentlemen named before, and two others, who had 
ſerved his majeſty very well, were appointed his commiſ- 
ſioners for collecting the cuſtoms and duties upon trade, 
in which collection they continued a year or thereabouts; 
during which time many of their creditors, who had gene- 
rouſly forborne to proſecute them whilſt they were in priſon 
and undone, begun now to commence their actions againſt 
chem, preſuming they were then, or would ſhortly be able 
180ð0 ſatisfy them; whereupon the king commanded the lord 
| e | »“ treaſurer 
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tteaſurer and the chancellor, with ſome other lords, to ſend 
for thoſe creditors, and to declare to them, that his majeſty 
would, in a ſhort time, enable his farmers to pay their juſt 
debts, which he well knew were contracted for his ſervice, 
and that he would take it very well from them, if they 
would for the preſent give no obſtruction to his ſervice, by 
the proſecution of thoſe perſons at law, whoſe time was ſole- 
ly taken up in the neceſſary ſervice of his majeſty : where- 
upon they willingly deſiſted from that proſecution ; and 
many of them, finding now that by his majeſty's favour 
they were like to recover their debts they. before thought 
to be deſperate, remitted the whole or part of the intereſt, 
that in ſtrictneſs of law was ſtill due to them. His majeſty 
ſhortly after, finding it beſt for his profit to determine the 
collection by comiſſion, and to let the whole farm, gave 
direction to the lord treaſurer to confer and treat with any 
fit perſons. Many overtures were made by ſeveral perſons, 
and ſome applied themſelves directly to his majeſty; upon 
which, after a competent time in conſidering all that had 
been propoſed, the king appointed a day, when he would 
be attended by the lord treaſurer and others of the lords, 
and when all the pretenders ſhould likewiſe be preſent; and 
he would then and there declare his own judgement, having 
_ *farſt declared to the commiſſioners (whereof four were the 
old farmers, to whom ſo much money was due) that who- 
ſoever ſhould take the farm, they ſhould be abliged to pay 
them their juſt debt, at ſach times, and by ſuch proportions. 
as his ſervices could bear; but, as to the letting the farm 
itſelf, he would neither conſider the debt he owed them, x 
nor the ſufferings they had undergone, but only the rent 
they ſhould offer, which if as much as any body elſe would 
give, he would prefer their perſons before others; but if 
ER fs 
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any other fit men would offer more than they thought to give, 
they ſhould be his farmers ; and therefore wiſhed them well 
to conſider what they would propoſe to him. After two 
days ſpent by his majeſty with the ſeveral pretenders apart, 
and finding that the propoſitions made to him by the old 
farmers, with whom the other two were to be joined, who 
had ſerved with them as commiſſioners, were at leaſt as 
much, if not more for his profit than any that had been 
made by any of the reſt, he did declare that the farm 
ſhould be let to thoſe who had been his commiſſioners ; 
.which, at that time, was underſtood to be ſo ſar from be- 


ing a good bargain, that the two commiſſioners, who were 
not concerned in the great debt, utterly refuſed to meddle 


with the farm at fo great a rent: the other four publicly 


declaring, at the ſame time, that they would not give the 
rent but in contemplation of their debt, which they thought 
they ſhould ſooner and better receive, when it ſhould be 


aſſigned upon their collections, than when it ſhould be 
charged upon new farmers; but they were ſuitors to his 


majeſty, that he would oblige the other two (Sir John Wol- 


ſtenholme and Sir John Shaw) to be joint farmers with 

them, which his majeſty did by making a gracious pro- 
miſe to them, that, if they ſhould be loſers, he would 
repair them; and 'thereupon directions were given to Mr. 
attorney-general to prepare a grant accordingly; and he 


ſaid he did not know that there was one diſſenting voice 


from what his majeſty inclined to do upon the whole mat- 
ter, the ſame appearing to every man to be. moſt juſt and. 


* 


reaſonable. 


The farm being thus ſettled, the old farmers were di- 
rected to bring their accounts to the lord-treafurer and 
nfeſtly 
* 


appear how much the king was juſtly and truly indebted to. 
them, and how the debts were incurred, that ſo upon a juſt . 
computation ſuch ſatisfaction might be made to them, as 
was conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of his majeſty's affairs 
and occaſions, Many months, if not a whole year, were 
ſpent in the examination of thoſe accounts before the audi- 
tors, who, befides the exceptions they took, for want of 
ſome formalities in the proof of ſome money paid; which, 
after twenty years of licenſe, in which all their books and 
papers had been taken, their houſes plundered, and their 
perſons impriſoned ; and in which ſo many perſons employed 
by the king to receive, and them to pay money, were dead, 
could hardly be made with the uſual exactneſs, made like- 
wiſe ſeveral certificates of particular caſes, which required 
further directions. And the lord-treaſurer would never take 
upon himfelf to give thoſe directions, only declaring to 
| them, as he had frequently done, that in regard his ma- 
jeſty was not ſtrictly bound in juſtice to pay that debt due 


from his father ; but that his preſent majeſty's generous 


and.royal diſpoſition had prevailed with him to pay that 
juſt debt whereby they might be preſerved from ruin, in 
which he ſaid he had fully concurred with his majeſty ; but 

that he would never adviſe him ; on the contrary, he would 
always diſſuade his majeſty from paying, or allowing an in- 
tereſt, tho' paid by them, which would ſwell the debt to 
ſuch a proportion, that his majeſty could never undertake 
the payment of it; which determination, how great ſoever 
their loſs appeared to be, ſeemed to be fo juſt, at leaſt fo 
neceſſary for the king, that they wholly referred it to his 
majeſty, hoping that it might prevail with many of their 
| creditors not to exact it from them, tho'-the ſale of their 
whole eſtates had made ſatisfaction to others for the whole 
SIT OL. I. Qqq „ 
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intereſt, as well as for the principal. When the additor's 
certificate was ready, and all the doubts and queſtions, that 
did ariſe thereupon, were clearly ſtated, his majeſty vouch- 
ſafed again to be preſent with the other lords, who had 
from the beginning aſſiſted in the examination of that buſi- 
neſs, and then the lord-treaſurer declared to his majeſty 
what he had before ſaid to the perſons concerned; and tho 
he willingly approved his majeſty's goodneſs, in taking 
upon himſelf that great debt, yet that he would by no 
means give his advice or conſent, that he ſhould pay or al- 
low any intereſt for it. Upon the whole matter, and upon 
all the doubt; ſtated to his majeſty, and after the rejection 
of ſeveral of the ſums of money which were demanded by 
them, and for the payment whereof ſuch direct proof was 
not made, as' 15 Tequired: by the courſe of the Exchequer, 
that he ſaid he thought moſt perſons who were preſent, were 
in their private conſciences well ſatisfied, that thoſe ſums 
had been in truth paid to his majeſty's uſe, as had been 
alledged. There appeared to his majeſty to be juſtly due 
to them the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds principal 
money for almoſt twenty years, and for which they had 
paid the intereſt for many years out of their own eſtates; 
and his majeſty thought it very Juſt, and with many gra- 
eious expreſſions of his purpoſe and reſolution further to 
repair them, as he ſhould be able, ga vo. order to the lord 
treaſuter, that the ſaid debt of two hundred thouſand 
pounds fhonld be paid to them in five years, that is, by 
forty thouſand pounds for each year out of the rent of the 
farm; and that all inftraments neceſſary for their ſatisfac- 
tion and ſecurity; ſhould be preſently given to them, where- 
dy they might be able to comply with their creditors; and 
avoid their amportanity, wherewith N begun a 
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be' waged as much as themſelves. : He did confeſs himſelf 
to be preſent at thoſe agitations, and to have contributed his 
bumble advice and opinion to his majeſty, that he ſhould 
pay this debt, which he thought himſelf obliged to do, as 
well as a faithful counſellor to His preſent ee as in diſ- 
charge of his duty and obligation to his father, and he ſaid, 
he had very good reaſon. to believe, that if two hundred 
thouſand pounds be paid according to his majeſtys direc- 
tion, and of which the heirs and executors of thoſe farmers 
who were dead, as well as the four preſent farmers have 
their equal proportions, that the faid-perſons have not at this — 
day half the eſtates they had in the year 1640, when .they 
entered into thoſe engagements for his majeſty; nor was there 
any one perſon, preſent at the agitation of this affair, wha 
ſeemed. in the leaſt degree to differ in the opinion, or to 
diſſuade his majeſty _ giving that ſalisfaclion for that 
. 

Ne ſaid, he did likewife very willingly conſeſ, that he 
had, in the manner aforeſaid, and being called to adviſe, 
given his opinion for the payment of many other confider- 

able debts incurred by his late majeſty, and for which many 
- perſons of honour, who adhered to him during that war, 
were perſonally "ot him, and whoſe eſtates had been extend- 
ed, and their perſons impriſoned for the ſame, many of 
Fam were in execution and in priſon for the lame, when 
his majeſty returned; and others were then ſued in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, in his majeſty: s own courts. His late ma- 
jeſty having granted, under his great ſeal of England, to 
ſeveral perſons, intruſted for the reſt, many of bis foreſts, 
parks, and other lands, for their ſecurity and indemnity, who 
were or ſhould ſtand bound for him for money that was then 
borrowed for, and applied to the neceſſary ſupport of him- 
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ſelf and his army, and to no other purpoſe; and in that 
| gu he had been particularly truſted, as well by the de- 
ſire of the perſons particularly concerned, as by his majeſty's 
command to be ſollicitous for their ſatisfaction; and he did 
not deny that he was ey glad, then when he was able to 
procure ſatisfaction for thoſe perſons who were ſo bound, and 
ſo ſecured, nor more troubled than that he could no more, 
and that there remained ſtill ſo many unſatisfied, and almoſt = 
undone for thoſe debts ſo contracted ; of which number he 
believed there were ſtill too many ; but having made thoſe 
clear confeſſions of what was truth, and what he did do in 
thoſe tranſactions, he faid, he muſt as poſitively deny, that 
ever he procured, or adviſed the letting his majeſty's' cuf- 
toms, or any other part of his revenue at under-rates ; on 
the contrary, that he uſed all the ways he could to advance. 
the rents, without reſpect of perſons; and that he was never 
| preſent at the letting any farm, that any men would have 
given more for than they did to whom it was let. What 
offers ſoever were made afterwards, when his majeſty: him 
ſelf made a contract, and when a grant was iſſued accord- 
ingly under the great ſeal of England; and he did as po- 
fitively deny that he ever received, or expected the leaſt 
ſum of money, or money worth for any leaſe made by his 
majeſty of his cuſtoms, or any other part of his revenue, or 
for the payment of any one debt made by his majeſty, 
to which he was or was not bound ; he having, (he 
ſaid) never had any other motive for the performance of 
thoſe offices, but the pure and intire conſideration of his 
majeſty's honour, juſtice, and profit, and his own inclina-- 
tion to gratify worthy perſons, 'who in juſtice ought to be,, 
or might with juſtice be gratified and obliged, and ho 
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had commonly been ſuch perſons, to whom he had no kind 
of obligation. 1 us N 


The ſeventh article was, that he had received great ſums 
of money from the company of the vintners, or ſome of them 

or their agents, for enhancing the prices of wines, and for 
freeing them from the payment of legal penalties, which they 


had incurred. 


Hle ſaid, if he had been in the leaſt degree guilty of that 
charge, it would very eaſily have been proved, and the vint- 
ners would very gladly have helped them in it, being perſons 

who never thought themſelves beholding to him, and ſo not 
obliged to conceal any of his corruptions. They well knew 
that he could never be prevailed with to conſent to the in- 
hancing the prices of their wines; and that he never had re- 
_ ceived from them the leaſt ſum of money, or other gratuity 
from them in his life. He ſaid, he did remember, that at x 
time when his majeſty had refuſed to grant all their other 
petitions, the company of vintners did complain, that there 
were ſo many informations againſt them, proſecuted againſt 
them by informers in the Exchequer, that they muſt give 
over their trades, and be likewiſe undone, if they ſhould be 
ſeverely purſued for what was paſt, and therefore they be- 
ſought his majeſty in council, that he would pardon what 
was paſt; and that for the future they would treſpaſs no 
more; whereupon his majeſty thought it worthy of his 
mercy to ſhelter them for the preſent from that proſecution, 
and thereupon commanded his attorney-general to call the 
informers before him, and to, appoint the vintners to pay 
them ſuch reaſonable rewards for their pains as he thought 


ft; 
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fit; 5 be ſhould enter anoli proſequi, but his ma 
jelty charged them for the future not to run into the ſame 
danger; and as this grace from his majeſty was not upon his 
promotion, but purely from his own bounty and goodneſs, 


from which no body diſſuaded ah od ſo be never e mw 
leaſt pools from. the ſame. 


The cighth 3 is, that he had, in a. ſhore time, 4 to 
himſelf a far greater eſtate than can be imagined to be law- 
fully gained in ſo ſnhort a time; and, - contrary to his. oath, 
he had procured ſeveral grants under the great ſeal from his 
majeſty to himſelf, and to his relations, of ſeveral of his 
majeſty s lands, ee and 2277221 to the Arent 
7 W; his map :lty. 


1 this he ſaid, that 1 . with all hls heart, that 
as of that article, which he preſumed had drawn on 
all the reſt, was clearly known. to al the world; and that 
they who in truth did believe that he had got a great eftate, 
were well informed what it is, and that they would then 
clearly diſcern that he need not 'be-aſhamed of having gotten 
ſuch an eſtate, nor that he needed have any recourſe to any 
ill! adis or means for the obtaining thereof: they would 
know that he had been ſo far from procuring ſeveral grants 
under the great ſeal of England, from his majeſty to him- 
ſelf and his relations, of his majeſty's lands, hereditaments, 
and leaſes, to the ie foe ofit of his majeſty, that he never 


moved his majeſty. in his | life for any one grant to himſelf or 
any of his relations; and if his majeſty's royal bounty had 
- diſpoſed him to confer ſomewhat of benefit and advantage 
upon au old ſervant, who had waited upon his father and 
biel near thirty years, in ſome truſt or 9 he 
ald, 
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Kid, * hs ped it would not be imputed. as a crime in 
him to relive his favours, He was far from believing or 
imagining that the poor ſervices he had ever done, or could 
any were in any degree proportionable to his majeſty's boun- 
; yet ſince his majeſty's goodneſs had thought him fit for 
it, 5 hoped many others would think ſo too; at leaſt as 
fit as ſome men, who had received greater marks and pro- 
portions of it than he had done, and who, 'tho' they might 
ſerve much better, had not ſerved ſo long. He i he 
forbore to enlarge upon that charge, becauſe he conceived 
that it was now evident, to many, who had been wrought 
upon by thoſe, who did not believe it themſelves, to think 
his eſtate very great, that the information they. received was 
without ground; and whoever conſiders, that the firſt year, 
after the king's return, yielded juſtly more profit to the 
great ſeal, than he ever received in all the years following, 
and ſome particular acts of bounty conferred on him by his 
majeſty without the leaſt ſuit from him, and unthought of 
by him, will believe that his fault was greater in having no 
better an eſtate than that what he had, bath been gotten by 
corruption. He faid, he hath none of his majeſty's lands 
but what he had bought, for as much as any body would 
pay for it, of thoſe who had the ſame granted to them by 
his majeſty's bounty, and that grant confirmed. to them by 
act of parliament, and he preſumed that it. could not 
have fallen from his majeſty's memory, and was ſure 
was well known to ſome perſons . of honour yet alive, 
that when his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed, upon his 
firſt coming over, to offer him ſome lands that had never 
yielded any thing to the crown, he abſolutely refuſed to re- 
ceive it, becauſe it was generally thought to be of great 


value, and therefore he would not expoſe himſelf te the 3 : 
which 


+ 


which naturally attends thoſe donations, having in truth 
never had an immoderate appetite to make haſte to be rich, 
and had as much apprchended the being accuſed of witch- 
craft or burglary, as of bribery and corruption. In a word, 
he did declare, that his debts being diſcharged, for which 
he paid intereſt, all his eſtate was not worth, being fold, the 
money that he had received from his majeſty's own royal 
bounty, and far from being ſuitable to the quality he yet 
held, and which was never obtained by his own ambition, 


as many perſons of honour could teſtify. 


The ninth article was, that he had introduced an arbi- 
trary government in his majeſty's foreign plantations, and 
had cauſed ſuch as complained thereof before his majeſty, 

to be long impriſoned for fo doing. EH 


To this he ſaid, that though he could not poſſibly com- 


ptehend the full meaning of that article, yet becauſe he had 


eard of many diſcourſes made of the authority that he aſ- 
ſumed to himſelf over the plantations, and the great ad- 
vantage and benefit that he had drawn to himſelf from 
thence, he was very willing to take that occaſion to relate all 
that he knew, and all that he had done with reference to 
any of his majeſty's plantations, and to encourage the im- 
provement of them by all the ways that could reaſonably be 
propoſed to him; and he had been confirmed in that opinion 
and defire, as ſoon as he had a view in the entries of the 
Cuſtom-houſe, by which he found what a . revenue 
accrued to the king from thoſe plantations, inſomuch as the 
receipts from thence had u pon the matter repaired the de- 
creaſe and diminution of the cuſtoms, which the late troubles 
had brought upon other parts of trade, from what it had 


formerly 


WC 
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gens ielded; the firſt conſideration that 'offered itſelf 
: before the 4 9g that related to the plantations, was concern 
ing Barbados; which having been moſt diſcourſed of ſince, 
and as he had heard with ſome reflections upon him of par- 
tiality-and injuſtice, he ſaid he would, in the firſt place, ſet 
down all he knew in that affair, and how he came to meddle 
in „ 
| Before the beginning of the late troubles, the king had 
granted the iſland of Barbadoes to the earl of Carliſle and 
his heirs for ever, upon a ſuppoſition that it had been firſt 
_ diſcovered, poſſeſſed, and planted at his charge; and the © 
| ſaid earl ſent a governor and people thither, and enjoyed 7 
to his death, and by his will ſettled it for the payment of his 
debts, which were very great; the troubles falling out, in 
a ſhort time after, little or no profit had been $a from 
thence towards the ſatisfaction of thoſe debts, and the exe- 
cutors and truſtees totally neglected the taking care of it, or 
proſecuting the plantation: but in, and after the war, many 
citizens, merchants, and gentlemen, who were willing or 
forced to withdraw themſelves from England, tranſported 
themſelves thither, and planted without asking any body's 
leave, and without being oppoſed or contradicted by any 
body. About the year 1643, or thereabouts, the bon earl 
of Carliſle, ſon and heir . the former earl, to whom the 
inheritance of that iſland belonged, treated with the late 
lord Willoughby of Parham, how the iſland might be fo 
husbanded, that the plantation might be advanced, and - 
profit made by it, which would at laſt redound to himſelf, 55 
when the debt ſhould be paid. The late king was then in 
the bands of the army, and with his majeſty's approbation 
and conſent, it was agreed between the ſaid earl and the ſaid 
a_ that a leaſe ſhould be made by the carl of Carliſle to 
Vol. II. TW Tx the 
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the lord Willou ghby of all the profits, which ſhould ariſe 
out of that plantation for the term of twenty-one years or 
thereabouts; a moiety of the whole profits to be received 
by the lord Willoughby himſelf for his own houſe, in recom- 
penſe for his pains and charge; and he was likewiſe to re- 
ceive a commiſſion from the ſame earl, to be governor of 
that and the reſt of the Caribbee lands (all which were 
comprehended i in the Charter granted by the king to the earl 
of Carliſle) and that a commiſſion ſhould be likewiſe pro- 
cured from the king, or the prince of Wales, by which the 
lord Willoughby was to be conſtituted governor of the faid 
iſlands, About that time the fleet in the Downs returned to 
their obedience to the king, withdrawing themſelves to the 
coaſt of Holland, to offer their ſervice to the prince of 
Wales, his majeſty that now is ; the lord Willoughby then 

likewiſe coming over to him, to ſerve him in any condition 
his highneſs would employ him. That ſummer being paſſed, 

without any good ſucceſs, the lord Willoughby then in- 
formed the prince, of what had paſſed between the earl of 
Carliſle and him with the king his father's conſent, which 
his highneſs had likewiſe received from his majeſty himſelf, 


with much recommendation of the lord Willoughby. He 


ſaid he was then attending upon the prince in Holland, as 
one of the king's council aſſigned by his majeſty for that 
ſervice.” Upon the underſtanding this whole caſe, the prince, 
upon the unanimous advice of the council, thought fit to 
grant ſuch'a commiſſion of governor of Barbadoes, and the 
other iflands, as he deſired; and he had the more reaſon to 
deſire it (notwithſtanding | the earl of Carliſle's grant and 
_commiſſion) becauſe the principal planters upon the Barba- 
does had been officers in the king's army, or of manifeſt 


alfections, and ä looked d as of his e With 
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this commiſſion the lord Willoughby had, at his great 
charge and expence; tranſported himſelf to Barbadoes, 
and was there received as governor, and made a contract 
with the planters, that ſo much ſhould be paid upon the 
hundred to the earl of Carliſle, to whom the propriety of 
the whole belonged; but before this agreement could be 
well executed, or any profit drawn from thence, the iſland 
was reduced to the obedience of the parliament and of Crom- 
| well, and a governor appointed by them, the lord Willough- 
by being ſent into England, where he remained till the king's 
return, and had given unqueſtionable evidence of his affec- 
tion to the king's ſervice, for which he had often been com- 
mitted to priſon before and after Cromwell's death. As ſoon 
as the king returned, the lord Willoughby (who had then 
eight or nine years to come of his leaſe, formerly granted 
to him by the earl of Carliſle, who was then likewiſe living, 
and ready to do any other act to the lord Willoughby's ad- 
vantage) reſolved to return himſelf to the Barbadoes, and 
deſired the king to renew his commiſſion to him for the 
government, which his majeſty was very willing to do, as 
to a perſon he eſteemed very much, and who had ſpent ver 
much of his own fortune, as was notoriouſly known, in 
that ſervice: but the Barbadoes, and all thoſe other iſlands 
were now become of another conſideration and value, than 
they had been of beſore the troubles: the Barbadoes itſelf 
was (by that confluence and reſort thither, as was mentioned 
before) ſo fully planted, that there was no room fer new 
comers, and they had ſent very many of their people to 

their other iſlands to plant, many citizens of, London had 
raiſed very great eſtates there, and every year received a very 
great revenue from thence. The king's cuſtoms ſrom that 
one iſland came to a. very great ſum of money yearly; all 
5 : Rrr2 5 thoſe 
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thoſe men had entered upon that plantation as a waſte place, 
and had with great charge brought it to that perſection, and 
with great trouble begun now to apptehend, that they muſt 
now: begin to depend upon the good- will of the earl of Car- 
liſle and lord Willoughby, for the enjoyment of their eftates 
there, which they had hitherto looked upon as their own. 
All theſe men joined together in an appeal to the king, and 
humbly prayed his protection; and that they might not be 
oppreſſed by thoſe two lords, they pleaded that they were the 
king's ſubjects, that they had repaired thither as to a deſo-—- 
late place, and had by induſtry obtained a livelihood 
there, when they could not with a good conſcience ſtay 
in England: that if they ſhould be now left to thoſe lords 
to ranſom. themſelves, and compound for their eſtates, they 
muſt leave the country, and the plantation would be de- 
ſtroyed, which yielded his majeſty ſo good a revenue; that 
they could defend themſelves by law againſt the earl of 
Carliſle's title, if his majeſty did not countenance it by a 
new grant of the government to the lord Willoughby ; and 
therefore they were ſuitors to his majeſty, that he would not 
deſtroy them by that countenance. At the ſame time the 
creditors of the late earl of Carliſle (whoſe debts were to 
be ſatisfied by the profits of that plantation, by the will and 
ſettlement of the faid earl) petitioned the king that they 
might be in the firſt place provided for; their principal mo- 
ney due to them at the death of the earl, amounted to no 
leis than fifty thouſand pounds; of which they had never 
yet received one penny, and therefore that the profits, which 


ſhould ariſe, ought, in the firſt place, to be applied to 


them, there having been many families utterly ruined for 
want of their monies ſo due to them. The king appointed to 
hear all their ſeveral pretences at the council-board, where 
—_— 1 | ; they 
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they all attended: with their counril; and; after his wejelty 


alle and finding new pretences and difficulties every 
day to ariſe (which ſhall: be mentioned anon) the king appoint- 
ed ſeveral of the lords of the council to conſider of the whole 


_ and to confer: with the ſeveral © parties; and, if it 


poſſible to make an end between them by their own 


3 otherwiſe to report the ſeveral titles to his majeſty, 
with ſuch expedients, as in their j 
moſt like to produce a general — 


without endanger- 


ing the plantation, hes 


| leaſes, and many other pa 
cerned: that affair, and on 
intereſted, to the end that they might the better diſcern 
what could: be done, having never underſtood or heard any 
thing of the matter that concerned that plantation, other- 
wiſe than what he hath before ſet down upon the diſpatch 
of the lord Willoughby: in Holland, nor had he the inclina- 
tion or biaſs to any party. Upon the hearing all the alle- 
gations before the lords, the ſeveral pretences and titles ap- 


rs and diſpatches, which con- 


peared to them to be theſe ; which they afterwards . en 35 


to the king. 


The lot Willcughby denianded-nothing; fide king 


bat his commiſſion to be governor, for the remainder-of the 
years, which had been granted to him by the earl of Carliſle, 


to the end that he might receive one moiety of thoſe profits 
which ſhould ariſe to T ear}, and which had been: afligned 


to him, with the conſent _ approbation of the late 
and of his majeſty that now is; upon which he had unde 
taken that voßage and ſpent lo much of his eſtate, 


had: ſpent three or faun days bimſelf in hearing the ſeveral 


dgments they thought 


eſervation wWhereof his majeſty took 
to heart. The chancellor was one of that committee, and 
took very much. pains in widow the. charters,” grants, and 


ed with / ſeveral of the perſons 
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The earl of Carlifle, whilft this contention was ponds 
ing, died, and by his will deviſed his intereſt in the Barba- 
does to the earl of Kinnoule, who likewiſe petitioned the 
king for the preſervation of his right; but neither he, nor 
the perſon under whom he claimed, had any pretence till all 
the debts ſhould be fatisfied, nor did the earl of Kinnoule 
demand any thing till then, but believed the profit would 
ariſe yearly to ſo much, that the debts would quickly be ſa- 
tisfied, and then the whole was to come to him. 

There was another title that c preceded the earl of Carliſle” 8, 
Which was that of the carl of Marlborough, who alledged 
and proved it to be true, that the Barbadoes and thoſe ad- 
jacent iſlands were firſt granted by the king to his grandfather 
the earl of Marlborough, who was then lord high treaſurer 
of England, before the earl of Carliſle had any pretence 
thereunto; and that the lord- treaſurer had afterwards con- 
ſented, that the ſame ſhould be granted to the earl of Car- 
liſle upon a full contract, that he ſhould firſt receive for ever 
the ſum of three hundred pounds by the year out of the 
firſt profits of the plantations, which ſym of three hundred 
pounds had never been yet paid; and therefore the earl of 
Marlborough deſired, as heir to his grandfather, to have ſa- 
tisſaction for the arrears, and that the growing rent might 
be ſecured to him. 

I) he creditors were of two kinds, the firſt, 3 who had 
firſt petitioned the king, as was ſaid before; had an af- 
ſignment made to them by the executors and truſtees of 
the earl of Carliſle upon his will, and who at his death 
owed them the full ſum of fifty thouſand pounds or there- 
abouts: the other creditors conſiſted of ſeveral tradeſmen 
and artificers to whom the ſaid earl was indebted for wares | 
Aan and 
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and goods, which they had cans for his uſe, and of 
ſeveral ſervants for their arrears of wages; and all theſe had, 
during the late troubles, exhibited their bill in Chancery 
againſt the executors and overſeers of the late earl, and had 

obtained a decree in that court for their latisfaction out of 
the profits of thoſe plautations, which decree ſtood confirm- 

ed by the late act of judicial proceedings; and as he re- 
membered, their debts amounded to thirty thouſand pounds 
or thereabouts ; none of the creditors in general, of one or 
the other ſort, had ever received one ſhilling from the time 
that the earl had firſt aſſigned it. 

The planters inſiſted poſitively, that the charter granted to 
the earl of Carlifle by the king was void in point of law; 
for which their council alledged many reaſons, and having 
| ſpent much time upon that argumentation, they concluded 
with two humble propoſitions to the king: 1ſt, That his ma- 
jeſty would give them leave to proſecute in his name in the 
Exchequer, and at their own charge to repeal that grant to 
the earl of Carlifle, by which they ſhould be freed from the 
arbitrary power and oppreſſion, which would be exerciſed 
upon them under the colour of that charter, and his majeſty 
might receive a great benefit to himſelf, by taking the ſo- 
vereignty into lis own hands to which it belonged, and in 

that caſe they offered in their own names, and for the reſt 
of the planters who were in the iſland, to conſent to an im- 
_ poſition of ſo much in the hundred, which they confi- 
dently averred would amount in the year to ten thou- 
ſand pounds at the leaſt, out of which his majeſty's go- 
vernor might be well ſupparted, and his majeſty. dil- 
poſe of the overplus as he-ſhould think fit. 2dly, If his 


majeſty would not ſuffer the charter to be repealed, 
| | that. 
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that be would leave theſs who claimed under the earl 
of Carliſle's patent to their remedy at law, and leave the 
planters to their own defence, which they hoped in juſ- 
tice would not be denied to them, ſince they alone had 
been at the charge to ſettle the plantation, which brought 
every year ſo great a revenue to the crown, when the earl 
had not been upon the leaſt expence thereupon : and if his 
majeſty ſhould not «fhſt their pretences with his royal au- 
thority, they muſt all quit the plantation. 
Theſe being the ſeveral pretences of the ſeveral perſons, 
and nothing being to be done by agreement between 
themſelves, their intereſts being ſo diftin& and incon- 
| fiftent with each other, his majeſty thought fit, in the 
firſt place, to refer the conſideration of the validity and 
legality of the patent to his council at law, who upon full 
| deliberation, and after the hearing of all parties, returned 
| their opinion, that their patent was void, and that his ma- 
jeſty might take the ſame into his own power. This re- 
port was no ſooner made to his majeſty, but that he very 
_ graciouſly declared that he would not receive from hence 
any benefit or advantage to himſelf, until all their pretences 
had received ſatisfaction; and chat he would make no fur- 
ther uſe of avoiding the ſaid charter, than to diſpoſe the 


profits of the plantation to thoſe who in juſtice had an 


pretence in law or equity to receive the ſame ; and tbere- 
fore that the lord W Willoughby ſhould proceed on his voyage 
to Barbadoes, and ſhould receive, according to bis bargain, 
a moiety of the profits, and that the other part ſhould be 
diſpoſed of for the ſatisfaction of the debts and other in- 
cumbrances; in order to which his majeſty appointed the 
ſame committes of the lords to meet again, and to adjuſt 
the ſeveral a | 


When 
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When they met again, they had all the perſons concerned 


with them, or ready to be called in upon any occaſion; and 
they all appeared very glad that the King had taken the 
care and protection of the plantation upon himſelf, Which 
was all the ſecurity the planters had or could deſire. And 
the lords firſt care was to make ſome compu tatioũ that 
. 18 be depended upon, as the yearly revenue that would 
ariſe upon the impoſitions within the iſland : but the plant- 
ers would not be drawn to any particular agreement in that 
point, not ſo much as to conſent what ſhould be impoſed 
upon every hundred. But, on the contrary, declared that 
too much had been undertaken in that kind by one of their 
own number, Mr. Kendal, in his diſcourſe before the king 
in council, and declared that the plantation would not bear 
the impoſition he had mentioned; that whatſoever was to 
be done of that nature, was to be tranſacted by an aſſem- 
bly in the iſland; and that all that they could promiſe for 
themſelves was, that they would uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours with their friends in the iſland, that when the lord 
Willou ghby ſhould arrive there and call an afſembly, they 
| ſhould conſent to as great an impoſition as the plantation 
would bear; by which, they ſaid, a good revenue would 
ariſe to the king for the purpoſes aforeſaid. © _ 
The creditors had great reaſon to be glad of the reſo- 
lation his 8 had taken; for though it would be a 
long time before they could be fully ſatisfied out of a 
moiety of the profits, though it ſhould ariſe to the higheſt 
- computation ; yet in time they ſhould receive all, and 
ſhould every year receive ſome, which would leſſen their 
debt, and relieve thoſe who were in the higheſt neceſſities, 
of which there were a great number; whereas they had 
hitherto, in ſo many years, not received one penny; and it 
Ok „ 1 
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was evident that without his majeſty's authority they never 
ſhould, fince the planters were reſolved never to conſent to 
any impoſition, nor to ſubmit to any authority that thould 
be exerciſed under the earl of Carlifle's patent, without a 
due courſe of law; the way to obtain which would be very 
difficult to find out, and they underſtood well enough, 
that without his majeſty's grace and bounty to them, the 
repeal or ayotding the earl of Carliſle's patent would put a 
quick end to all their pretences. . 


. * 7 * * , 


The greateſt difficulty that did ariſe was from the earl 


. ” 
* 


of Kinnoule, to whom the laſt earl of Carliſle had deviſed 
thoſe iſlands by his will; and he had a great mind to go 
thither himſelf, and take poſſeſſion of his right; and his 
council had perſuaded him, that the king's charter granted 

to the firſt earl of Carliſle was good and valid in law; 
and that they believed they could defend and maintain it 
in any court of juſtice. Then his own eſtate in Scotland 
was ſo totally loſt by the iniquity of the time, and his fa- 
ther havin 8 frankly declared himſelf for the king, when 
very few of that nation loſt any thing for their loyalty, that 
he fad very little left to ſupport himfelf ; and 5 Lp was 
willing to retire into any place abroad, where he might find 
but a bare ſubſiſtance; but when he confidered again, that 
he could have no pretence to any thing till after the credi- 
tors were fully ſatisfied, and how long it was like to be before 
they could be ſatisfied, there remaining ſtill due to the 
creditors of both kinds, no leſs than fourſcore thouſand 
unds principal money, he did not believe that his inſiſt- 
ing upon the patent would be worth the charge and hazard 
he muſt inevitably be put to; and therefore, upon further 
deliberation with his friends, he willingly referred himſelf. 
e re tis 5 | and 


% MB 


and all his %itereſt to the king's gracious determination, as 


all the c of the pretenders and intereſted perſons had 


done. . 5 Ds 

| The caſe being thus fully ſtated to the lords, and every 
mans intereſt and pretence clearly appearing before them, 
they conſidered ſeriouſly amongſt themſelves what they 


might reaſonably propoſe to the ſeveral perſons in order to 


their agreement amongſt themſelves ; or that proving inef- 
fectual, what advice they might reaſonably give his majeſty, 
they were unanimouſly of opinion not to adviſe his majeſty 
to cauſe the patent to be called in queſtion. For tho' they 
_ doubted not upon the opinion of his learned council, tha 


the ſame would be judged void and illegal, yet they did not 


think it a ſeaſonable time, when the nation was fo active 
and induſtrious in foreign plantations, that they ſhould ſee 


a charter of patent queſtioned and avoided, after it hath 
been fo many years allowed and countenanced, and under 


which it had ſo long flouriſhed, and was almoſt grown to 
perfection; and that, ſince his majeſty had declared, that 
notwithſtanding any right of his own, all poſſible care ſhould 


be taken for the ſatisfaction of the creditors, as well as for 


the preſervation and ſupport of the 8 it would be 
is majeſty not to leave 


equally equitable and honourable in 
the earl of Kinnoule the only perſon unconſidered, and be- 


reaved of all his pretence; but that they would humbly 
move his majeſty, that he would graciouſly vouchſafe to 


aſſign ſome preſent maintenance to the ſaid earl, which his 


preſent condition required, out of the revenue that ſhould 


be there ſettled, and until the debts ſhould be paid ; and that, 
| aſter that time, ſuch an augmentation might be made to 
him, as his majeſty, in his royal bounty ſhould think fit; 
in conſideration whereof the earl ſhould procure the patent 
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to be brought in and ſurrendered, which he promiſed ſhould 
be done accordingly, as ſoon as the ſettlement ſhould be 
made of that proportion, which ſhould be aſſigned to him. 
That the lord Willoughby ſhould enjoy the benefit of his 
former contract with the earl of Carliſle, and be approved 
of by his majeſty during the remainder of thoſe years which 
are not yet expired. That he ſhould make what haſte he 
could thither, and call an aſſembly, to the end that ſuch an 
0 might be agreed upon to be paid to his majeſty, 
as ſhould be reaſonable, in conſideration of the great benefit 
they had already, and ſhould ſtill enjoy, in being continued 
and ſecured in their ſeveral plantations ; in which, as yet, they 
yere as it were, but tenants at will, having no other pretence 
of right but the poſſeſſion ; and therefore, that thoſe mer- 
chants and planters, who had petitioned the king, ſhould, 
according to their obligation and promiſe made by them to 
his majeſty, uſe all their credit with thoſe in the iſland, 
that the impoſition might ariſe to ſuch a proportion, that 
the revenue might anſwer the ends propoſed. [221 
That the annuity of 300 l. by the year ſhould be paid to 
the carl of Marlborough, according to the original contract 
mentioned before; and that the aſſignment that his majeſty 
would likewiſe be pleaſed to make to the earl of Kinnoule 
ſhould be fl paid, and then that the remainder of that 
moicty ſhould be received to the uſe of the creditors; and 
that; when the lord Willoughby's term ſhould be expired, 
his majeſty; ſhould be deſired, after the reſervation of fo 
much as he ſhould think fit for the ſupport of his governor, 
| all, the remainder might be continued towards the creditors, 
until their juſt, debts ſhould be paid. e 
Theſe particulars appearing ſo reaſonable to the lords, 
all. perſons concerned were called, and the fame com- 
3 ” 1 municated 
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nen to them, who appeared well cbntehtacd and 
chereupon the lords W to preſent the ſame to his 
majeſty, which they did accordingly at the board, and 
his majeſty with a full approbation and advice of the 


| whole council ratified the fame. Whereupon the order 


was made by the king in council, which comhrehended 
all the particulars mentioned before, whieh was delivered 
to the lord Willoughby with his majeſty's expreſs com- 
mand, that he ſhould fee it punctuaſſy and preciſely ex- 
Wed; ; and the like order was delivered by the clerk of 


the council to every other perſon mentioned, who de- 


fired the fame ;. to which order he did for the more cer- 
tainty refer himſelf, being in no degree confident (having 


then no other help than his memory) that all was 0. 


with that exactneſs as it ought to be; and he ſaid, as he 
had throughout the whole affair, taken very great pains 
to reduce it to that agreement, which at that time ſeem- 
ed to be ſatisfadtory to all the perſons concerned, ſo he 
had not the leaſt temptation of particular benefit to him- 
ſelf, and he did till believe it to be very juſt,” reaſonable, 
and agreeable to his majeſty's juſtice and goodnels, alt 
ee, ors being conſidered; and though it may be, 


in ſtrictneſs of law, and by the avoiding the grant made 
to the earl of Carliſle, his majeſty might have poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the whole iſland without any tender confider- 
ation of the planters or the creditors, - he faid he was not 
aſhamed that he had never given his majeſty that or the 


like council, in that or any other matter of the like na- 


ture; and if he had, he was confident his majeſty would 
| have abhorred it, and not have thought the better of him 


for giving it. 


? 


He 
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as, complained. of the arbitrary government of the planta- 
tions before the king and council, to be long im priſoned 
for ſo doing, did refer, he ſuppoſed, to the commitment of 
one farmer, who being ſent over a priſoner by the lord Wil- 
loughby in a ſhip that came from thence, made his appear- 
ance at Oxford, his majeſty being then there in the ſickneſs 
time, which he ſaid was the firſt moment that he had ever 
heard of the man or the matter. And at the ſame time one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate received a letter from the lord 
Willoughby, which was ſent. by the ſame ſhip, in which 
his lordihip had ſent a direct full charge of mutiny, ſedi- 
tion, and treaſon againſt the ſaid farmer, and by his letter 
informed the ſecretary of all his behaviour and carriage, 
with all the circumſtances thereof; and that he had, by 
his ſeditious practices, prevailed ſo far upon a diſaffected 
party in that iſland, that the lord Willoughby found him- 
ſelf obliged in the inſtant to ſend him on board the ſhip, 
without which he did apprehend a general revolt in the 
iſland from his majeſty's obedience; and he did therefore 
defire that Farmer might not be ſuffered toireturn thither, 
| before the iſland ſhould be reduced to a better temper. The 
man wes called in before the king and council, and the 
charge, that the lord Willoughby had ſent, read to him, 
the greateſt part whereof be could not deny, and in his diſ- 
courſe upon it, he behaved himſelf ſo peremptorily and in- 
ſolently before the king, that his majeſty thought it very 
neceſſary to commit him; nor did any one counſellor tben 
preſent appear to think otherwiſe, and he did confeſs, that 
the diſcharging him from his impriſonment was ſometime 
after moved; and that he was always againſt his diſcharge, 
being of opinion, that it would be impoſſible for the lord 
* N Willoughby 
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ati or any, her governor in any of the plantations, I, 
to preſerve. his majeſty's right, and to ſupport the ES. > 
if he ſhould be ſo far difcountenanced, that a man being 
ſent over by him as à priſoner under ſo particular and 2 
nous a charge, ſhould be, upon his appearance there, {et at 
liberty; but his opinion was, * he ſhould be fent back a 
priſoner, that he might be tried by the law and juſtice of 
the iſland, and receive condign puniſhment for his offence; 
and he hid he would not deny but that he was fill of the. 
ſame opinion, and if it were an error, it proceeded: from the _ 
weakneſs of his codtanding which was not in his power ä 
to o reform. 319-4 3 
He faid what he had here ſet Set was all that occured 
to his memory with reference to the iſland of Barbadoes, 
which being not particularly mentioned in the article, but 
comprehended under the general expreſſion of his majeſty 8 
foreign plantations, and ſecretly and maliciouſſy inſinuated 
in private diſcourſes, he took himſelf to be obliged to give 
ſome anſwer to what, how generally ſoever, had been 
charged, and he hoped'it would not be imputed as a crime 
to him, if he had taken more pains than other men in that 
important ſervice of his majeſty concerning his foreign plan- 
tations, which he did not think had been enough taken to 
heart; and if his deſire and readineſs to take an pains, or 
give any aſſiſtance to the advancement of that ſervice, had 
induced many perſons to apply themſelves to him on thoſe 
occaſions, he hoped it would not be charged upon him as 
over- activity, or ambition, to engroſs more buſineſs into his 
hands, than he was intitled to; for which he had this ex- 
cuſe to make for himſelf, that he found the pains he took 
to be acceptable to his majeſty, and he was ſo far from hav- 
ing any debgn of advantage to himſelf, that voy 
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- te and declare; that from all, or any of his: ma- 

_ jefty's plantations he had never received the leaſt reward, | or 
leaſt preſent made to him, r that the now lord Wil- 
lvghby once told that his 7 had ſent over ſome pieces 
of the ſpeckled wood which grows in Surinam, with direc- 

tion that if he liked it, he might have what he would of it. 
Whereupon he had ſome pieces of it, which he thought 

might hn been applied to the making of cabinets, or the 
adornining of wainſcot; but, as they were very ſmall, fo the 

middle of every picce was wind-ſhaken and rotten ; 5 that 

they could not be applied to any confiderable uſe, and, ex- 
cept ſome blocks oY walnut-tree, which the governor of 
Virginia ſent to him, and of which he made ſome table- 

boards and frames for chairs; the workmanſhip whereof 
_ colt. much more than the wood was worth: and theſe two 

particulars contained all the rewards, and preſents, or pro- 
fit, that eyer he received from all his majeſty 8 FRO, 
= a body to his uſe. | 


The tenth article was, 10 by did eien ind 3 a 
propokl. and - undertaking approved by his majeſty for the 
preſervation: of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, and reducing 
the French; plantations to his majeſty's obedience, after the 
_ commiſſions: were drawn for that purpoſe ; which was the 

cont ion of ſuch great loſſes n damages in thoſe a 3 


10 which he answered; 8 he never did de or fruſ- 
trate any ſuch propoſal or undertaking, never taking upon 
him in the leaſt degree, to make a judgment ” enter- 
ptizes of that nature, nor was ever any ſuch propoſition 


made to him ; but he did very well remember, that his 
wo himſelf did once deliver to the council a paper, 
which 


R E 3 E c T * Q, N * 
which, he TY one of his ſervants (Mr. Marſh) had a 


to him, containing ſome propoſitions for ſhips and men to 
be ſent by his majeſty for the recovery of St. Chriſtopher's, 
which had been newly taken by the French. Upon the read- 
ing which paper and e, <a the ſame were referred to 
the conſideration of the general, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and to the vice-chamberlain, who were to confer with Mr. 
Marſh, and ſuch other as joined with him; and they were 
at the ſame time appointed to conſider of 5% propoſition 
delivered in writing, by the now lord W illougbby, and 
ſome merchants of London, who were planters in the Bar- 
badoes, for the ſupplying and better ſecuring that iſland, 
and the reſt of thoſe Caribbee iſlands, and for the reducing 
and recovering any of them, which were or might be taken 
by the enemy; upon the latter of which ſomewhat was 
afterwards done; and, if the other concerning Nevis and St. 
Chriſtopher's was rejected) of which he faid he knew no- 
thing) he preſumed it was, becauſe it either appeared un- 
practicable, or not conſiſtent with his majeſty $ other af- 


: fair, 


- T he eleventh article was, that he adviſed and effected 
the fale of Dunkirk to the French king, being part of his 
majeſty's dominions, together with the ammunition, artil- 
lery, and all forts of ſtores there, and for no greater value, 
than the faid ammunition, artillery, and ſtores were worth. 


5 This whole 3 of the ſale of Dunkirk, : Fo all 
the circumſtances, is ſo fully related in this 11 7g in 
the place, and at the time when this affair was tranſacted, 

that any repetition here is to no purpoſe; and 5 5 
turns back and reads it, will clearly ſee, that he had no hand 

Vol. II. . in 
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in the council, though he is far from condemning it, or 
believing that it was not neceſſary, as his majeſty's affairs at 
that time ſtood: to which may be added, that the treat- 
ment he received after his coming into France, was an un- 
queſtionable evidence, that the king did never take himſelf 
to be beholden to him for that or any other ſervice, as in 
truth he never was. 5 e 


The twelfth article was, that he did unduly cauſe his 

majeſty's letters patents under the great ſeal of England, to 

one Dr. Crowther to be altered, and the inrollment thereof to 
be unduly razed. „ 8 


To which he ſaid, that when he heard of this charge, he 
could not comprehend what the meaning thereof was, being 
moſt aſſured, that he had never cauſed any alteration to be 
made in any of bis majeſty's letters patents under the gieat 
ſeal, or the inrollment thereof ſo to be razed; but, upon en- 
quiry, be was informed, that Dr. Crowther, who was chap- 
lain to his royal highneſs the duke of York, and had attend- 
ed upon his perſon during the whole time that his high- 
neſs was beyond the ſeas, upon his majeſty's return into Eng- 
land had obtained from the king his royal preſentation to the 
parſonage of Tredington in the county of Worceſter; which 
preſentation, according to courſe, paſſed under the great ſeal 
of England; that when he brought this action againſt the | 
intruder, who refuſed to give him poſſeſſion, and the record 
Was carried down to the aſſizes in the country, when the 

defendant's council was to open his title, and thereupon to 
produce the king's preſentation, they found by peruſal there- 
of, that cither by miſinformation, or negligence of the clerk, 
inſtead of the county of Worceſter, where the rectory was, 
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the county of Warwick was inſerted; upon which miſtake 
the doctor was neceſſitated to be nonſuited; and thereupon 


he forthwith made a journey to London, to adviſe with his 
council, and the moſt experienced clerks, how to recover 
the misfortune that had befallen him; and that his majeſtys 
right might not be deſtroyed by ſuch an overſight in the 
clerk; and, it ſeems, he was by them adviſed, as the uſual 

way in caſes of that nature, to petition the king, that in his 
majeſty's preſence, the. preſentation - might be mended, and 


Worceſter inſerted inſtead of Warwick; and that thereupon 
the great ſeal might be again affixed to it; all which was 
done accordingly, as in ſuch caſes is uſual. 


The thirteenth article was, that he had, in an arbitrary way, 
examined and drawn into queſtion divers of his majeſty's 
ſubjects concerning their lands, tenements, goods, and chat- 


tels, and properties ; determined thereof at the council table, 


J 


and ſtopp'd proceedings at law, and threatened ſome that 
pleaded the ſtatute of 1 7 Car. 255 


I0o this he ſaid, he muſt here again lament his own 
misfortunes, thathe was expoſed to publick Reproach under 


a general odious charge, without inſerting any one parti- 


cular, to which he might make his defence; he had there- 


fore no more to ſay, but that he was very innocent to any 


crime laid to his charge in that article; and that he had 


been ſo far from examining and drawing into queſtion any 
of his majeſty's ſubjects concerning their lands, tenements, 


goods, and chattles, and properties, and determining the 


| {ame at the council-table, and ſtopping proceedings at law, 
that he did not know or believe, that any one caſe of that 


nature had been ever determined there, at leaſt when he bad 
x „C LS -:. — 
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been preſent ; that he had always diſcountenanced ſuch ad- 
dreſſes, and procured all petitions of that kind to be reject- 
ed, as often as they had been tender'd; and he ſaid he took 
himſelf obliged to fay, for the vindication of his majeſty's 
honour and juſtice, that there had not been ſo many years 

ſſed fince the erection of the council- table, with ſo little 
diſturbance or diſquiet to the ſubject concerning their lands, 
tenements, goods, and properties, as hath been ſince his 


majeſty's happy return; nor hath the ee courſe of 5 


frre at law been leſs obſtrudted. 


The 00 bel was, 1 he had ruled quo warranto's 
to be iſſued out againſt moſt of the corporations in England, 

to the intent that he might receive great ſums of money 

from them, for renewing their charters, which when they 

complied withal, he cauſed the faid quo warranto to be dif- 
charged, and e en thereon to ceaſe. 


To this he anſwered, that he never cauſed any quo war- 
ranto to iſſue out againſt one corporation in England ; but 
by his majeſty's expreſs command, or by order of the board, 
which was always upon ſome miſcarriage or misbehaviour in 
the corporation ; and that he did not remember that he had 
ever moved the king againſt any particular corporation but 
that of Woodſtock, and which his duty to his majeſty had 
obliged him to do; and being his majeſty's ſteward of his 
majeſty's honour and. manor. of Woodſtock, upon which 


| that borough had always depended. He faid, his majeſty 


having conferred that charge upon him, he was no ſooner 
poſſefſed of it by the death of the late carl of Lindſey, who 
enjoyed that place before, than he received a petition from 
ſeveral inhabitants and — of the borough of Wood- 


ſtock 5 


CFP 


ſtock, who complained that the mayor and juſtices had 

lately procured their charter to be renewed, without the pri- 
vity or conſent of the borough; and that, under pretence 
of renewing it, they had procured many new clauſes to be 
inſerted, and thereby reduced much of the government, 
which before depended on the whole corporation, into their 
own hands; and had thereby likewiſe procured a piece of 
ground, the benefit whereof did formerly belong to all the 
burgeſſes, and was uſually applied to the relief of ſuch of 
them who were decayed in their eſtates, to be now granted 
to the mayor, and a ſelect number of juſtices, and the pro- 
fits thereof to be at their diſpoſal to the great prejudice of 
the borough and the inhabitants thereof. He referred this 
_ petition to Mr. Juſtice Moreton, who lived within four or 


five miles thereof, and defired him to examine the truth of 


thoſe allegations, and to certify him whether the complaints 
were juſt and reaſonable; whereupon he took the pains to 
go to the town, and to confer with the mayor and juſtices, 
and heard the allegations of the petitioners; and upon the 
whole matter certified, that he found ſeveral important al- 
terations in the new charter from what had been in the old, 
and ſome new conceſſions ; and at the ſame time Sir Wil- 
liam Fleetwood, who was ranger of the parks, certified him, 
that ſince the renewing their charter, the mayor and juſtices 
were not ſo good neighbours to his majeſty's game as they 
had formerly been, and had withdrawn many of thoſe ſer- 
vices which they had uſed to perform; and that when any 
treſpaſſes were committed by thoſe of the borough upon 
his majeſty's woods or game, which happened very frequent- 
ly, and complaint was thereof made to the mayor and juſ- 
tices, who had the ſole juriſdiction within the borough, 
there was ſo ſlight and perfunctory examination thereof, 5 
4 neat — 4-4 
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the proſecutors were wearied out, and no juſtice could be 
obtained: that it was his duty to inform the king of theſe 
proceedings, who was much offended thereat, and thereup- 
on gave his direction to his attorney-general, to bring a quo 
 warranto, and to repeal the charter which had been ſo un- 
| duly procured, and in which his majeſty had been ſo groſly 
deceived and abuſed, and he did believe that there was the 
leſs vigour uſed in the proſecution of that quo warranto, be- 
cauſe the mayor and juſtices for ſome time had pretended 
that they would ſurrender the ſaid charter, and receive a 
new one in ſuch a manner as his majeſty thought fit, tho 
they afterwards changed their mind; and this was the only 
charter he ſaid, which he gave direQion for the proſecution 
of; nor did he ever give order upon the receipt of any mo- 
ney to diſcharge any quo warranto, or cauſe the proſecution 
thereupon to ceaſe, nor did he ever receive the leaſt ſum of 
money for the granting or renewing any charter, other than 
the uſual fees received for the ſame by the clerk of the Ha- 
naper, and accounted to the ſeal ; which fee, as he did re- 


member, did amount to thirteen Gilling and four-pence, or 
thereabouts. 


The Eſteenth article was, * he procured his bills of 
ſettlement for Ireland, and received great ſums of money 
for the ſame, in a moſt corrupt and unlawful manner. 


To this tile there needs no othict SI than what is 
contained in two ſeveral places of this diſcourſe, in which 
ſo full a relation is made of the whole ſettlement. of Ireland, 
with all the circumſtances that accompanied it, that it 
would be to no purpoſe to repeat it in this place, and there- 
in i appears what money the chancellor received — — 
an 
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land, and how he came by any, and by what injuſtice he 
came to receive no more ; all which was not only well 
known to the king himſelf, but to very many of thoſe who 
promoted the accuſation, directly contrary to what they 
knew to be true, e 5 


The ſixteenth article was, that he had deluded: and be- 
trayed his majeſty and the nation in all foreign treaties and 


negoctations relating to the late war. 


To which he ſaid, that he did heartily wiſh that thoſe 
particular treaties, and the particulars in thoſe treaties had 
been mentioned, wherein it was conceived that he had de- 
luded and betrayed his majeſty, that he might at large 
have ſet down whatſoever he had known or done in thoſe 
treaties; and that it would eaſily have been made appear 
how far he had been from betraying or deluding him; that 
it was never any ambition of his own that brought him to 
| have a part in any treaty. He ſaid, God knows, that he 
heartily wiſhed to have meddled in nothing but the ad- 
miniſtration of that great office the king had thought fit 
to have truſted him with; but his majeſty had then fo 
good an opinion of him, that he required and commanded 
his ſervice in many of thoſe treaties ; and therefore it 
would be neceſſary for him, according to the method he 
had hitherto uſed, to mention every particular treaty that 
had been entered into ſince the time of his majeſty's return 
into England, and the part that he had in it, being as 
willing to be called to the ſtricteſt account for any other 
treaty he had been engaged in, when he had been abroad, 
or for any council he had ever given in his life, public or 
private, wherein he doubted not but he ſhould be found 
e 7 5 _ 0 
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to have behaved himſelf according to the weak ability God 


had given him) with fidelity to his maſter, and all imaginable 


repreſented. 
The firſt treaty, he ſaid, was with the crown of Portugal, 


in which he was none of the commiſſioners who treated, and 


was only preſent, when any report was made by the com- 
miſſioners to the king or to the council-board, where all the 


articles were debated, and he did not remember that there | 
had been any en of opinion upon any of them, and 


that treaty had been generally held the beſt that hath bee 


made with any Crown, the merchants having thereby 3 


advantages in trade than they have in any other place, be- 
ſides many other great benefits, with a great en largement of 


his majeſty's empire. 

T .)hhhe ſecond treaty was with the ſtates of the United Pro- 
'vinc2s, in which likewiſe he was none of the commiſſioners 
who treated, but all that was by them tranſacted was till 

brought to the council - board, and debated there in his ma- 

jeſty's preſence, in which the rule, by which his majeſty 


guided himſelf, was, that he would not remit any of thoſe 


_ conceſſions, which: had been formerly made by them in 
their laſt treaty with Cromwell, and their unwillingneſs to 
conſent to that, was the 9 that their ambaſſadors pro- 
ceeded ſo ſlowly, and his majeſty had the leſs reaſon to be 
ſollicitous for expedition, becauſe the king of France had 


given his royal word, and propoſed it himſelf, that the two- 


- crowns might piocted in their ſeveral treaties with the Dutch 
together, that ſo they might be brought to thoſe good condi- 


tions, that they might live like good neighbours with both 


the crowns, which he obſerved they were not naturally in- 


eclined to do, and * —— that for his part he 


4s R 
of 


affection to his country, how unhappily ſoever he had been 


would 


, 
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would not conclude any thing with the Dutch, before he 
had intirely communicated the ſame to his, majeſty ; not- 
withſtanding which engagement, France entered into, and 
finiſhed their treaty, and in it made that. ſecret. article, 
which they declared afterwards to be the ground and their 
obligation to aſſiſt the Dutch in the enſuing War: however, 
his majeſty proceeded not, till the Holland embaſſadors con- 
ſented to all that had been before granted to Cromwell; 
which being done, the peace was made and ratified on both 
ſides, and without doubt, was with more advantage and 
honour to the Engliſh, than ever had been provided by any 
former treaty between the crown of England and thoſe ſtates. 
From the two crowns of Denmark and Sweden, embaſſado:s 
extraordinary arrived at London, ſhortly after the king's 
return, and the ſeveral treaties were made with both thoſe 
crowns before the departure of the embaſſadors ; in neither 
of which treaties the chancellor was a commiſſioner, nor 
knew any thing that paſſed in either, but as it was repre- 
ſented at the council-board, and debated in his majeſty's 
preſence : nor did he ever hear that either of them was rec- | 
koned a diſadvantageous treaty, both of them containing as 
much benefit to the Engliſh as any treaties which had been 
made before with theſe 'crowns. He faid it was very. true, 
that there were ſome unuſual expreſſions of kindneſs and 
friendſhip in the treaty with Denmark, which, in reſpect of 
that king's being at that time in a very low condition, under 
the diſadvantageous conditions of the treaty at Copenhagen 
newly ſabmitted to, and almoſt under as ill a treaty extort- 
ed from that crown by the Dutch; and yet being in terrible 
_ apprehenſion of ſome new oppoſition from the one, and 
from the other, the embaſſador did very earneſtly ſollicit to 
have inſerted, and which were upon great deliberation: al- 
Vol. Il, 7 TR lowed 
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I heſe were all the treaties made by the king before the 


mazjeſty likewiſe employed five or fix of his council, and the 
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lowed and inſerted by his majeſty's own particular direction, 
in confideration of the near alliance in blood between his 
majeſty and that king, and the civilities and obligations his 


majeſty had received from Denmark during his being in 


Holland after the murder of his father, and during his being 
in Scotland, when the king of Denmark ſent him horſes, 
arms, and ammunition ; of which his majeſty had ſo great 


a ſenſe, that he was often heard to fay, that if it had pleaſed 


God to have brought him home before that diſadvantageous 
peace at Copenhagen had been made, which had been done by 
the countenance of the Engliſh ſhips, and the threats of thoſe 


who were then embaſſadors from the governing power in 
England, that he would have done the beſt he could to have 


defended and protected him; and therefore he did very 


* 


_— yield to that article drawn by the embaſſador, his 


- majeſty declaring at the ſame time, that he was very willing 


that thoſe princes, who were neighbours to Denmark, and 
from whence that kingdom apprehended new oppreſſions, 
ſhould know his majeſty's reſolutions to ſupport that king, and 


to defend him from new injuries, to which the policy of his 
government, as well as his friendſhip inclined and obliged 


him: tho it is very true the king of Denmark did ſhortly 
after make very ill returns to his majeſty for that his ſo ſignal 


war with the Dutch; for there was very little progreſs made 


 _ either with France or Spain, for the reaſons mentioned be- 
fore, except only a ſhort treaty with the elector of Branden- 
burgh; which treaty was, for the moſt part, particular with 

| reference only to the prince of Orange, his majeſty's nephew, 


and for the better ordering his affairs; in which treaty his 


few 


8 
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few articles between his majeſty and that elector in point 
of ſtate were likewiſe tranſacted by them, and debated and 
confidered at the council-board, and in which all things 
were inſerted for his majeſty's benefit and ſervice; and if 
they had not been afterwards violated by the eleQor, the 
king would have reaped much fruit and advantage even 
from that treaty, „ . 
After the war was entered into with Holland, his ma- 
jeſty ſent Mr. Coventry to 8weden, and Sir Gilbert Talbot 
to Denmark, to diſpoſe thoſe two crowns to a confidence in 
each other, and then to diſpoſe them both to adhere to his 
majeſty, or at leaſt not to aſſiſt or favour the Dutch. The 
treaty with Sweden ſucceeded to his majeſty's wiſh, and 
was concluded in a league defenſive very much to the 
king's ſatisfaction, and with the full approbation of the 
whole board, that crown having manifeſted ſo much affec- 
tion, and ſuch an inclination to an intire conjunction with 
him, that upon very reaſonable conditions they would have 
been induced to have entered into a league offenſive, and 
even into the preſent war againſt the Dutch; in order to 


which they ſent their embaſſadors to the king at the ſame 


time, when Mr. Coventry returned, and they became the 
mediators for the peace, having fiſt declared to his ma- 
jeſty, that if the treaty ſhould prove ineffectual, the 
crown of Sweden would immediately join with his majeſty 
_ againſt the Dutch. What became of the other treaty with 
Denmark is publicly known, his majeſty having declared 
to all the world how perfidiouſly he was treated by 
There remains only one other treaty to be mentioned, 
which is the laſt with the Dutch, upon which the peace 
was made; and therefore it will be neceſſary to ſet down 
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the inducements to that treaty, the whole progreſs and con- 
cluſion of it, by which it will eaſily appear, that his ma- 
jeſty was neither betrayed nor deluded in it, or if he were, 
that it was not done by him after ſo many encounters and 
various ſucceſſes in the war, which had been carried on with 
a much greater expence, than his majeſty at his firſt entrance 
into it, was perſuaded it would coſt him, when he ſaw the 
ſtrength and power of the Dutch, ſo much increaſed by the 
conjunction of France and Denmark, who ſupplied with 
money, ſhips, and what they more wanted, with men, as 
many as they deſired ; and that all the propoſitions he could 
make to Spain could not induce them to enter into an al- 
liance with him, as might embark them againſt France, 
notwithſtanding it was evident to all but themſelves, that 
the French reſolved to break the peace with them, having 


at that time publiſhed thoſe deelarations which they after- 


wards made the ground of the war. His majeſty clearly diſ- 
cerned, that the Dutch grew leſs weary of the war than they 
had before ſeemed to have been; and that they would be 
able, with that aſſiſtance and conjunction to continue the 
war with leſs inconvenience, than his majeſty was like to 
do. He had found it neceſſary for the ſtreightening the trade 

of the enemy (the depriving them of which could only in- 
duce them to deſire a peace, and which he could not do by 
the ſtrength of his own ſhips, which were ſtill kept toge- 
ther to encounter their fleet) to grant as many commiſſtons 
upon letters of marque to private men of war as defired the 
fame, and with ſuch ſtrict orders and limitations as are ne- 
ceſſary in thoſe caſes: and he found indeed the advantage 
very great in the damage thoſe men of war did to the ene- 
my, which was conſiderable, and gave them great trouble. 
On che other ſide, the common ſeamen choſe much rather 
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to go on board thoſe men of war, where their profit out of 
their ſhares of the booty was greater, and their hazards much 
leſt, than in the king's ſhips, where they got only blows 
without booty, tho' their pay and proviſions were much 
greater than they had been in any former time, ſo that when 
the royal fleet was to be ſet out, there was greater diffi- 
culty in procuring ſeamen and mariners to man it; and 
then, whereas the advancement of trade was made the great 
end of the war, it was now found neceſſary to ſuppreſs all 
trade, that there might be mariners enough to furniſh the 
ſhips for the carrying on the war; and this inconvenience 
produced another miſchief. For by the great diminution and 
even ſuppreſſion of trade, there was likewiſe ſo great a fall 
in the cuſtoms, exciſe, and all other branches of the king's 
revenue, that it was evident enough, that his majeſty would 
have little to carry on the war, but what ſhould ariſe by im- 
poſition in parliament upon the people, who already com- 
plained loudly of the decay of their rents ; of the ſmall and 
low prices which their commodities yielded by the, ceſſation 
of trade, and eſpecially by the carrying all the money in 
ſpecie from the ſeveral counties to London for the carrying, 
on the war: and the parliament itſelf ſeemed ſo weary of it, 
that inſtead of granting a new ſupply proportionable to the 
charge, they fell upon expedients to raiſe money by the fale 
of part of the king's revenue, which was already too ſmall 
to ſupport the ordinary and neceſſary expence of the crown. 
But above all, his majeſty was moſt diſcouraged by the ex- 
treme licenſe of the ſeamen in general, but eſpecially of thoſe 
| who were called privateers, {et out in the particular ſhips. of 
war upon adventure, who made no diſtinction between 
friends and foes, but as if the ſea had been their own quar- 
ters, they ſeized upon all ſhips which pafſed within their 
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view, and either pillaged them intirely, and fo diſmiſſed 
them (which they uſually did to thoſe which they foreſaw 
would be delivered by the courſe of juſtice) or elſe brought 
them into the harbours, after they had taken from them 
what they beſt liked ; and then the formal proceedings in 
the court of Admiralty were ſo dilatory, and involved in 
ſo many appeals, that the proſecution of juſtice for injuries 
grew as grievous as the injury itſelf, which drew a univerſal 
clamour from all nations, that without being parties of the 
war, they were all treated as enemies... France had made 
the damage they had this way received, and the interruption 
of their trade, a great part of their quarrel, and one ground 
of their conjunction with the Dutch: from Spain, which 
really wiſhed better to us than to our enemies, the com- 
plaints were as great, that their whole trade was deſtroyed, 
their ſhips of Flanders, which ſupplied Spain with what 
they wanted for themſelves, and with what was neceſſarß 
for their trade and intercourſe with the Indies, were all taken 
as Dutch, becauſe it was very hard to diſtinguiſh them by 
their language, which was likewiſe the caſe of all the Hans 
towns, which made grievous complaints, and had without 
doubt received great damage. Thoſe princes of Italy, whoſe 
dominions reached to the ſea, as the two republics of Venice 
and Genoa, and the duke of Florence expoſtulated very grie= 
 vouſly for their ſhips taken by thoſe free-booters of Scotland 
and of Ireland, which both nations enriched themſelves very 
much upon ſuch 8 72 8 and how much ſoever the 
royal navy was weakened every day, the number of the 
men of war wonderfully increaſed, ſo that thoſe kind of 
ſhips of England, Scotland, and Ireland, covered the whole 
ocean; and of thoſe ſhips which were taken and carried into 
Scotland or Ireland (in England there were many re deli- 
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veries) it was obſerved that there were veſtigia nulla re- 
trorſum: Even Sweden itſelf, with whom a new ſtricter 
alliance was entered into at that time, with as ſevere re- 
ſtrictions to that licenſe of the men of wir, as could be con- 
trived for the liberty and ſecurity of the trade of that crown, 
complained exceedingly of the violation of all thoſe con- 
ceſſions and proviſions, and that their ſhips were every day 
taken and N Pee ; and this univerſal complaint begun 
to awaken all princes to a jealouſy, that the Engliſh endea- 
voured to reſtrain all trade, till they could make themſelves * 
the intire maſters of it, and, by their naval power, put 
ſome impoſition upon the whole traffick of Europe. 
It is very true, at the firſt entrance into the war, there 
had been many unſkilful expreſſions, even in the parlia- 
ment itſelf, as well as in the frequent diſcourſes of parlia- 
ment-men, that by this war, and by ſuppreſſing the power 
of the Dutch at ſea, (of which they made not the leaſt. 
doubt) the king would be able to give the law to all the 
trade of the world, and that no {ſhips ſhould paſs the ſea 
without paying tribute to England; which liberty and 
raſhneſs of diſcourſe made a great impreſſion upon thoſe, 
who wiſhed miſchief enough to the Dutch, till they could 
ſee what danger might enſue to themſelves by the ſucceſs 
of England, and thereupon wiſhed that they might break 
themſelves upon each other, without much advantage to 
either Party. And this general diſtemper and complaint 
made the . impreſſion upon the king, by his diſcern- 
ing an extreme difficulty, if not an impoſſibility, to give 
any juſt remedy to it, and conſequently that he ſhould be 
| ſhortly looked upon as a common enemy. He had taken 


very great pains, upon deliberate conſultations, to ſuppreſs 


that odious irregularity. and deſtructive licenſe that was 
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ptactiſed amongſt the ſeamen, and had in many patticular 
_ caſes himſelf examined the exceſs, and canſed exemplary 
Juſtice to be done upon the offenders, and reſtitution to be 
made of what had been taken, at leaſt of what was left; 
for no juſtice could preſerve the injured perſons from being 
loſers. He had granted ſuch rules and privileges and pro- 
tection to the ports in Flanders, and to others of his allies, 
as themſelves defired, and looked upon as full ſecurity : 
but then he quickly found, that from thoſe very ports, 
and in thoſe very ſhips which enjoyed thoſe privileges, the 
trade of the Dutch was driven on; ſo that it was evident 
that, by that liberty which other nations thought them- 
ſelves in juſtice entitled to, if not reſtrained, the Holland 
ers themſelves would be eaſily able to carry on their whole 
trade, in the ſhips of Flanders, Hamburgh, and the other 
free towns, or in their own ſhips owned by the others; 
and that the reſtraint would likewiſe be impoſſible, with- 
out a total ſuppreſſion of the men of war, and a revocation 
of all the commiſſions granted to them, or any of them, 
which would likewiſe be attended with the freedom and 
ſecurity of trade to all his majeſty's enemies. In the laſt 
encounter at fea, the Prince Royal and three others of his 
majeſty's navy had been loſt, and another, the London, 
had been burned in the river, by the negligence of the 
ſeamen ; for there was never any diſcovery made that there 
was any purpoſe or malice in it. VVV 
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The French bad obliged themſel ves, that the | duke of 


Beaufort, admiral of France, ſhould, with the whole fleet 
under his command, amounting to eighteen good ſhips, 
Join with the Dutch; and the king of Denmark was like- 
wiſe engaged, to fend all his great ſhips, which were ten or 
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evident to his majeſty, that the enemy would be much ſu- 
perior to him in ſtrength and power, though he had been 
able to have manned and ſet out all his royal navy, which 
he well foreſaw he ſhould not be able to do, both for want 
of money, as they were already in great diſorder and mutiny 
for their pay, of which there was indeed a great arrear due 
to them; and, what was worſe, there was grown ſuch an 
animoſity amongſt the principal officers of the fleet, be- 
tween themſelves, that the whole diſcipline was corrupted ; 
ſo that it was hard to reſolve into what hands to put the 
povernment thereof, if it could have been made ready. 
Upon which, and the whole ftate of affairs, and upon de- 
liberation and frequent conſultation with the principal 
officers of the ſea, and ſuch others, whoſe experience in 
ſuch matters rendered them moſt capable to give advice, the 
king found it moſt counſellable to reſolve to make a de- 
fenſive war the next year, to lay up all his great ſhips, and 
to have ſome ſquadrons of the lighter veſſels, to continue in 
ſeveral quarters aſſigned to them, which ſhould be ready to 
take all advantages which ſhould be offered; and that there 
ſhould be likewiſe ready in the river another good ſquadron 
of ſhips, againſt the end of the ſummer, which being 
ready to join with thoſe that lay out, when the enemy was 
| weary, and their ſhips foul, would be able to take man) 
notable advantages upon them, of which they who adviſed 
it were ſo confident, that they did believe this defenſive war 
thus ordered and proſecuted, would prove a greater da- 
mage to the enemy in their trade and all other reſpects, than 
they had ever undergone: and in all this counſel and re- 
ſolution, the chancellor had no other part than being pre- 
| ſent, and not underſtanding the ſubject· matter of the 
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debate, could not be able. to anſwer any of the realbns- 
that had been alledged. — 


| Theſe conſiderations, upon a full ſurvey of his ill con- 
dition at home and abroad, induced the king to wiſh that 
there was a good end of the war, of which inclination his 
majeſty vouchſafed to inform the chancellor, well knowing 
that he would be very glad to contribute all he; could to it, 
as the thing he deſired moſt in this world, and which he 
thought would prove the greateſt benefit to the king and 
kingdom ; and his majeſty toid him, that he found all thoſe 
who had been moſt forward and impatient to enter into this 
war, were now weary of it, and would be glad of a peace; 
ſo that there remained now nothing more to do, than for 
for his majeſty to adviſe with thoſe whom he thought fit 
(for there Bids many reaſons to conceal both the inclina- 
tions to peace, and the reſolution not to ſet out a ſummer- 
fleet from being publickly known) what method to obſerve, 
and what expedients to make uſe of, for the better pro- 
curing, this wiſhed- for peace, without appearing to be too 
ſollicitous or importunate for it, or fo weary of the war as 
in truth he was: and to this conſultation the king was 
_ pleaſed to call, together with his royal brother, prince Ru- 

pert, the chancellor, the lord treaſurer, and thoſe other 
honourable perſons, with whom he uſed to adviſe in his 
moſt ſecret and moſt important affairs. 

That which occurred firft to conſider was, whether there 
were any hopes to divide the French from the Dutch, upon 
which ſuppoſition the proſpect was not unpleaſant, the war 
with one of them being hopefully enough to be purſued, 

| the conjunction was only formidable; and to this purpoſe 


ſeyeral attempts had been made both in France and in Hol- 


| hand, both fides being equally. reſolved not to ſeparate from 


_ each other, till a joint peace ſhould be made with Eng- 
land, though they both owned a jealouſy of each other, 
thoſe of Holland having a terrible apprehenſion and fore- 
fight upon the king of France's deſigns upon Flanders, 
which would make his greatneſs too near a neighbour # 
to their territories ; beſides, that the logick of his demands 
upon the devolution, and nullity of the treaty upon the mar- 
riage, was equally applicable to their whole intereſt, as it was. 
to their demands from the king of Spain; and France, upon 
all the attacks they had made, both in France with the 
Dutch embaſſador there, and in Holland by their own em 
baſſador, found clearly that they were to expect no aſſiſt- 
ance from the Dutch in their deſigns, and that at leaſt, they 
wiſhed to put an end to their ſo ſtrict alliance, which was 
already very chargeable to them, and not like to be attended 
with any notable advantage, except in weakening an ally, 
from whom they might probably receive much more advan- 
tage. However, neither the one, or the other, would be 
induced to enter into any treaty apart, though they both _ 
ſeemed willing and deſirous of a peace, in order to which, 
the Dutch, through the Swede's embaſlador's hands, had 
vote to the king to offer a treaty in any ſuch neutral place 
as his majeſty ſhould make choice of, profeſſing that they 
ſhould make no ſcruple of ſending their embaſſadors directly 
to his majeſty, but that their conjunction with the other two 
crowns, who required a neutral place, would not admit 
that condeſcenſion; and, at the ſame time, they intimated 
to the Swede's embaſſadors, that the king of France woud 
not ſend his embaſſadors into Flanders, or any place of the 
king of Spain's dominions; and therefore wiſhed that his 
majeſty would make choice of Duſſeldorp, Cologn, Frank- 
fort, or Hamburgh, or any other place, that his majzſty 
mould think more convenient than the other under that ex- 
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ception; all which places, and in truth any other, out of 
the king of Spain's dominions, were at ſuch a diſtance (the 
winter being now near over) that there could be no reaſon- 
able expectation of the fruit of the treaty in time, to prevent 
more acts of hoſtility. . ts 
How the treaty came afterwards to be introduced by over- 
tures from France, and what preliminaries were firſt pro- 
poſed from thence by the earl of St. Alban's, and how agreed 
to by his majeſty, how the place of the treaty came to be ad- 
juſted, the embaſſadors choſen, and the whole progreſs there- 


upon, and the publication of the articles of the peace, is ſo 


particularly ſet forth in this narrative before, that it needed 
not to be repeated here; and one of the embaſſadors repair- 
ing las is there ſaid) to the king, and giving him an account 
of all that had paſſed, before any thing was concluded, and 
every particular having been debated at the council-board, 
and conſented to, he ſaid he could not underſtand how his 
majeſty could be deluded or betrayed in that treaty, which 
paſſed with ſuch a full examination and diſquiſition, and in 
all which debates his majeſty himſelf had taken the pains to 
diſcourſe more, and to enlarge in the anſwer to all ob- 
jections which were foreſeen, than he had been ever 
known to have done upon any other article. It is 
very true, that the chancellor had been commanded by 
the king to write moſt of the letters which had been ſent 
to the earl of St. Alban's from the time of his going over 
concerning the treaty, his lordſhip having likewiſe directed 
moſt of his letters to him, and moſt of the diſpatches 
to the embaſſadors were likewiſe prepared by him, they 
being, by their inſtructions (without his deſire or privity) 
to tranſmit all accounts to one of the ſecretaries or to him 
ſelf; but he ſaid it was as true, that he never received 
„5 letters 
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letters from either of them; but it was read intirely in 
his majeſty's preſence to thoſe lords of the council, who 
were aſſigned for that ſervice, where directions were given 
what anſwer ſhould be returned, and he never did return 
any anſwer to either of them, without having firſt read it 
to the council, or having firſt ſent it to one of the ſecreta- 
ries to be read to his majeſty, and he did with a very good 
conſcience to proteſt to all the world, that he never did 
the leaſt thing, or gave the leaſt advice relating to the 
war, or relating to the peace, which he would not have 
done, if he had been to expire the next minute, and to 
have given an account thereof to God Almighty; and as his 
majeſty prudently, piouſly, and paſſionately deſired to put 
an end to that war, ſo no man appeared more delighted 
with the peace when it was concluded, that his majeſty 
himſelf did, though, he ſaid, as far as he could make any 
judgment of public affairs, the publication of that peace 
was attended with the moſt univerſal joy and acclamation 
of the whole nation, that can be imagined, nor is it eaſy to 
forget the general conſternation that the city and people of 
all conditions were in, when the Dutch came into the river 
as high as Chatham; and when the diſtemper in the court 
itſelf was ſo great, that many perſons of quality and title 
in the galleries and privy lodgings very indecently every 
day vented their paſſions in bitter execrations againſt! thoſe 
who had firſt council d and brought on the war, and wiſh- 
ing that an end were put to it by any peace; ſome of 
which perſons, within very days after as bitte!) inveighed 
_ againſt the peace itſelf, and againſt the promoters of it; 
but he ſaid he was yet fo far from repenting or b-ing aſhamed | 
of the part he had in it; that he looked upon it as a great 
| honour, that the laſt ſervice he performed for his majeſty 
; was 
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was the ſealin the proclamations, and other ole lions | 
for the concluſion and perfection of that peace, the great 
ſeal of England R that very day ſent for and taken 


from him. 


The ſeventeenth and laſt article was, that bt v prin- 
cipal author of that fatal council of dividing the fleet, 
about June, 1666. 5 


In anſwer to this, he ſet down at large, an account t of all 
the agitation that was in council upon that affair, and that 


the dividing and ſeparation of the fleet at that time, was 


the election and advice of the two generals, and not by 
the order or dir rection of the council; all which hath been 
at Jarge, in that part of this diſcourſe which relates the 
tranſactions of that time, ſet down, and therefore needs not 
to be again inſerted. He took notice of the prejudice that 
might befal him in the opinion of all good men, by his 
abſenting himſelf, and thereby declining the full examin - 
tion and trial which the public juſtice would have allowed 
him, which obliged him to ſet down all the particulars | 
which paſſed from the taking the ſeal from him, the meſ- 
ſages he had received from the biſhop of Hereford, and, 
finally, the advice and command the biſhop of Wincheſter | 
brought him from the duke of York, with the approbation 
of the king : upon all which, and the great diſtemper that 
appeared in the two houſes at that time, and which was 
pacified upon his withdrawing, he did hope that all diſ- 
paſſioned men would believe that he had not deſerted 
and betrayed his own innocence ; but, on the contrary, 
that he had ES with that PO and of. which 
he 
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he had always paid to his majeſty's fervice, in chufing, at 
that time, to ſacrifice his own honour to the leaſt intimation 
of his majeſty's pleaſure, and when leaſt inconvenience 
might have befallen it by his obſtinacy, though in his own 
defence, and concluded, that though his enemies, who had 
by all the evil arts imaginable contrived his deſtruction, had 
yet the power and credit to infuſe into his majeſty's ears 
ſtories of words ſpoken, and things done by him; of all 
which he was as innocent as he was at the time of his birth, 
and other jealouſies of a nature ſo odious, that themſelves 
had not the confidence publicly to own, yet he ſaid, not- 
withſtanding all thoſe diſadvantages for the preſent, he did 
not deſpair, but that his majeſty, in his goodneſs and juſtice, 
might in due time diſcover the foul artifices which had been 
uſed to gain credit with him, and would reflect graciouſly 
upon ſome poor ſervices (how over-rewarded ſoever) hereto- 
fore performed by him, the memory whereof would pre- 
vail with him to think, that the baniſhing him out of his 
country, and forcing him to ſeek his bread in foreign parts 
at this age, is a very ſevere judgment. However, he was 
confident, that poſterity will clearly diſcern his innocence 
and integrity in all thoſe particulars, which have been as 
untruly as maliciouſly laid to his charge by men who did 
nothing before, or have done any thing ſince, that will make 
them be thought to be wiſe or honeſt men, and will believe 
his misfortunes to have been much greater than his faults. _ 


As ſoon as he had digeſted and tranſmitted this his n- 


ſwer and vindication to his children, which he did in a ſhort 


time after his arrival at Montpellier, he appeared to all men 
who converſed with him, to be intirely poſſeſſedof ſo much 
: | tranquil- 
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«Rs my mind, and fo unconcerned in all that had 
been done to him or ſaid of him, that men believed the 
temper to be affected with much art, and could not be 
natural in a man, who was known to have ſo great an affec- 
tion for his own country, the air and climate thereof, and 
to take ſo much delight and pleaſure in his relations, from 
whom he was now baniſhed, and at ſuch a diſtance, that 


be could not wiſh that they ſhould undergo the inconye- 
nience in many reſpects, which were like to attend the mak- 


ing him many viſits; but when there was viſibly always in 
him ſuch a vivacity and chearfulneſs as could not be counter- 
| feited, that was not interrupted nor clouded upon ſuch il] 
news as came every week out of England, of the improve- 


ment of the power and inſolence of his enemies, all men 


concluded that he had ſomewhat about him above a good 
conſtitution, and proſecuted him with all the offices of civi- 
lity and reſpect they could manifeſt towards a ſtranger. 
There were two inconveniences which he foreſaw might 
happen, and could not but diſcompoſe the ſerenity of his 
mind: the firſt, and that which gave him the leaſt appre- 
henſion, though he could not avoid thinking of it, nor the 
trouble of thoſe thoughts which could not be ſeparated from 
it, was he ſhould not 1 able to draw as much money out of 
England, as would ſupport his expence, which though huſ- 
banded with as much frugality as could be uſed with any de- 
cency, he foreſaw would amount to a greater proportion 
than he had propoſed to himſelf, his indiſpoſition and infir- 
mity, which either kept him der. the natural and ſharp 
Miſitation of the gout, or when the vigour of that was abated, 
in much weakneſs of his limbs when the pain was gone, that 
he could not be without the attendance of four ſervants 

5 4. about 


„ 4 


5 8. wen health, and ahve leaſt pain, His kh, oh 
and feet ſo weak, that he could not walk, elpec peciall/ up 
or down ſtairs, without the help of two men; 204 When 

he was ſeized upon by the gout, they were not able to per- 
form the office of wait To that to the Engliſh at, 


which he brought with him, which, wich a cook and a mad A = 


pelled to take Wk or five French lernen for the mathe? 3 


and other offices of the houſe, and his lodging colt him 
above two hundred piſtoles; but all the apprehenfiogs*of 
this kind were, upon ſhort reflections, e compoſed in e 4 
ſurance he had of the affection and piety of his x E” 
who, he believed, out of his and their own eſtate, GUI 
raiſe enough for bis unavoidable disburſements Phe och =: 
apprehenſion ſtuck cloſer to him, and made him even 
tremble in the very reflection: he could not forget the = 
ment he had between Calais and Rohan, 4nd: the ſtrang 
violent importunity that was uſed to him tb x ger out of T 
kingdom, when he had not ſtrength 1 5 5 out of his bed; 


and though he was now at eaſe from ſth inhuman Lad! 5 = 
of ares, yet his enemies, who had even <Extorted that importn- | 


nity from a people not inclined to ſuch incivilities, had ſtill 
the ſame power, and the fame malice, and a froppiſh kind 
of inſolence that delighted to deptive him of any thing that 
of pleaſed him, and manifeſtly x calcd itſelf i in vexing him; 4 
and, if they ſhould again prefyail” with the fame miniſters 


to remove him from This ot; 


quiet; and oblige him to neu- 
journeys, the fame ſpirit wou d aſe him from place to place, 
there being none in view | & - 0 : | 


x ſuperior to their influ- 
ene by e een It 9 N beides Fa 
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the impoſſibility. of preſerving the peace and repoſe of bis 
mind in ſo grievous a fatigue, and. continual torture of his 
body, he ſaw no hope of reſt but in his grave; and againſt 
this Ind of tytanny, he could by no — at diſeourſe 
with himſelf, provide any ſecurity or ſtock. of courage to 
ſupport it. His friend the Abbot, Montagu, who was the 
only advocate he had to that court, uſed all his powerful 
rhetoric to allay thoſe fears, and to comfort him againſt 
thoſe melancholic apprehenſions, by aſſuring bim, that the 
miniſters were far from ſuch inclinations, and that nothing 
but reaſons of ſtate could diſpoſe them to that ſeverity, yet 
be prepared him not to think of removing from Montpellier, 
without firſt acquainting the court with it; and, when af- 
terwards he propoſed to him that he might 'have leave to re- 
fide in Orleans, or ſome. other city, at ſuch a nearer di- 
ſtance from England, that his children or friends might more 
eaſily repair to him, but the court did not like the propo- 
 fition, but propoſed. Molins, whither they would not yet 
give him a till firſt their embaſſador in England ſhould 
know that it would not be unacceptable to his majeſty, ſo 
that he found himſelf upon the matter not only baniſhed 
from his country, but confined to Montpellier, without 
any aſſurance that he ſhould not be again ſhortly baniſhed 
from thence. However, aſter he had revolved all the expe- 
dients that occurred to him for the prevention of ſuch a miſ- 
chief, he concluded there was no other remedy to be applied 


to thoſe contingencies, than in acquieſcing, in the good 
| pleaſure of God, and depending upon him to enable him 
to bear what no diſcretion or foreſight of his own could 
prevent; and in this compoſure of mind he betook himſclf 
i boaks, 70 the entertainment and exerciſe of ſuch © 
ET” poop Woe nyo eee 


* 


4 king, and made him depart from his own reſolutions, to 


at home and abroad, more deragatory to the king 3 Bor 
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thoughts a were moſt like to wert Kin m from 0 0 * 
would be more unpleafann r. 15 
Sad bleſſed him very much in this con — ene re 
treat? and the firſt conſolation he adminiftered to himſelf 
was, from the reflection upon the wonderful and unuſual 
proceedings, and proſecution that had been againſt him in 
another kind of manner, and aſter another meaſure, than 
uſed to be practiſed by the moſt bitter enemies, and than 
Was neceſſary to their ends and advantages, who had con- 
trived them, not to mention the malice and injuſtice of 
their firſt defign of removing him from the truſt and credit 
he had with the king, and to alienate his majeſty's affec - 
tion and kindneſs from him; to which the corrupt hopes 
and expectation of benefit to themſelves might incline them, 
and then fuch unrighteous ends cannot naturally be proſe- 
cuted but by as unrighteous means, when they were not 
only privy to, but contrivers of his eſeape, which they look- 
ed upon as attended with more benefit to them, than his 
impriſonment,” or the taking his life could have been. 
When they were ſecure of his abſence, and of no more 
being troubled or contradicted by him, by the bill of baniſh- = 
ment, by which they broke cher faith and promiſes to te * 


— 


what purpoſe was all their other proſecution of him both 


and that innate goodneſs of nature and clemency 4 
all men know he abounds in, than miſchievous to him? 
Why muſt he be abſurdly charged with councils and 
actions of which he could never be ſuſpected, and 96 
muſt his name be ſtruck out of all books of council, and 

catalogues and liſts of ſervants that it might not appear 15 

2 ye he had e ever been a counſellor of ſtate, or a magi - 

. ſtrate 
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| ſtrate of j juſtice, a "OTE" that was never pr 
the ie malefactorꝰ To what worthy or neceſſary. 
could that exorbitant d be made and purſued in 
France; to [expoſe bin aud the honour of that crown to. 
\_ the general reproach of all men with ſuch unparallel'd cir- 
cumſtances ? Theſe very extraordinary, attempts, and un- 
heard-of devices feemed to all wiſe men, hut the laſt ef- 
ſort of vulgar ſpirited perſons, and the faint graſping of | 
impotent malice, and 10 ldead of depreſſing the ſpirits of him 
they hated, raiſed his confidence that God would not per- 
mit ſuch groſs inventions of very ill aud ſhort-ſighted men 
io triumph in the ruin of an honeſt man, whoſe heart 
Was always fixed u 179 4 his protection, and whom he had 
ſo often preſerved from more powerful ſtratagems, and he 
did realy . that the divine juſtice would at ſome time 
expoſe the e and ambition of thoſe men to the inſamy 
they deſerved, 
, 'To thoſe p . with Ge he did oh 15 moſt 575 | 
Jin communicate, he did often profeſs that upon the ſtricteſt 
| Inquiſition he could make into all his actions from the time 
of the king's return, when bis condition was generally 
thought to have been very proſperous, thou ob at beſt it was 
_ "exerciſed with many thorns, which made it uneaſy, he could 
not teflect upon any one thing he had done, amongſt many 
which he doubted, not were juſtly liable to the reproach 
cf weakneſs and vanity, of ee he was ſo much albamed, 
as he was of the vaſt expence he had made in the building. 
of his houſe, which had more contributed to that guſt of 
envy. that had too violently ſhaken him; than any miſde- 
meanor that he was thought to have been guilty of, by 
which he had infinitely diſcompoſed his whole affairs, and 
bene bis eſtate; ; (fr all which be had no ther: excuſe. 


to 
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to make, than that be was neceſſitated to quit the habita- - 
quired, and for which he had always paid five hundred 
pounds yearly rent, and could not find any convenient houſe 
to live in, except he built one himſelf, to which he was 
naturally too much inclined; and that he had ſo much en= 
couragement thereunto from the king himſelf, that his 
majeſty vouchſafed to appoint the place upon which it ſhould 
ſtand, and graciouſly to beftow the inheritance of the land 
upon him after a ſhort term of years, which he purchaſed. 
from the preſent poſſeſſor: which approbation and bounty 
of his majeſty was his greateſt encouragement, and his own 
_unſkilfulneſs in architecture, and the poſitive undertaking - 
of a g:ntleman who had ſkill enough, and a good reward 
for his ſkill, that the expence ſhould not amount to a 
third part of what in truth it afterwards amounted. to, 
which he could without eminent inconvenience haye disburl- 
ed, involved him in that raſh enterprize that proved; ſo fatal 
and miſchievous to him, not only in the accumulation of 
_ envy and prejudice that it brought upon him, but in the 
intanglement of a great debt that broke all his meaſures, 
and under the weight of his ſudden and unexpected misfor- 
tune made his condition very uneaſy, and near inſupport- 
al le; and this he took all occaſions to conſeſs, and to te- 
proach himſelf with the folly of it; and yet When his chil 
dren and his neareſt friends propoſed and adviſed. the fale of 
it in his baniſhment for the payment of his debts, , and 
making ſome proviſion for two younger children, he remain- 
ed ſtill fo much infatuated with the delight he had enjoyed, 
that tho! be was deprived of it, he hearkened very unwil- 
lingly to the advice, and exprelly refuſed to approve it, 
until ſuch a ſum ſhould be offered for it, as held ſome pro- 
* 855 ee e e 5 2 Portion 
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portion to the money he laid out, and could not conceal ſome 
confidence he had, that he ſhould live to be reſtored to it, 
and to be vindicated from the brand he ſuffered under, ex- 
cept his particular compleat ruin were involved in the ge- 
netal diſtraction and confuſion of his country; of which he 
had a more ſenſible and ſerious apprehenſion. | 


- 


He was wont to ſay that of the infinite bleflings which God 
had vouchſafed to confer upon him almoſt. from his cradle; 
amongſt which he delighted in the reckoning up many ſignal 
inſtances, he eſteem d himſelf ſo happy in none, as in his 
three acquieſcences, which he called lis three vacations 
and 1etreats he had in his life enjoyed from buſineſs of trou- 
ble and vexation, and-in every of which God had given 
him grace and opportunity to make full refſections upon 
his actions, and his obſervations upon what he had done 


| himſelf, and what he had ſeen others do and ſuffer, to repair 


the br. aches in his own mind, and to fortify himſelf with 
new reſolutions againſt future encounters, in an intire reſig- 
nation of all his thoughts and purpoſes into the diſpoſal of 
God Almighty, and in a firm confidence of his protection 
and deliverance in all the difficulties he ſhould be obliged 
to contend with, and towards the obtaining whereof he re- 
newed thoſe vows and promiſes of integrity and hearty en- 
deavour to perſorm his duty, which are the only means to 
. procure the continuance of that protection and deliverance. 
"he firſt of theſe receſſes and acquieſcences was, his re- 
maining and reſiding in Jerſey, when the prince of Wales, 
| his now majeſty, went into France upon the command of 

the queen his mother, contrary, as to the time, to the opi- 
nion of the council. the king his father had directed him 
to govern himſelf by, and as they conceived, contrary to 
his majeſty's own. judgment, the knowing whereof they 
wy ; AE ED only 
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only waited for; and his ſtay there during that time that 
bis highneſs firſt remained at Paris and St. Germain, until 
his expedition afterwards to the fleet :nd in the Downs. 
His ſecond was, when he was ſent by his majeſty as his em- 
baſſador, together with the lord Cottington, into Spain, 
in whick two full years were ſpent before he waited 
upon the king again; and the third was his laſt re- 
ceſs by the diſgrace he underwent, and by the ad of baniſh- 
ment: in which three acquieſcencies, he had learned more, 
knew himſelf and other men much better, and ſerved God 
and his country with more devotion, and he hoped more 
effectually, than in all the other more active part of his 
VVV CCC 
He uſed to ſay, that he ſpent too much of his younger 
years in company and converſation, and too little with 
books, which was in ſome degree repaired 2 greateſt 
i part of his converſation being with perſons of very eminent 
parts, of learning and virtue, and never with men of looſe 
and debauched manners; and he took great pleaſure fre- 
quently to remember and mention the names of thoſe with 
whom he kept moſt company, when he firſt entered into the 
world, many whereof lived to be very eminent in church 
and ſtate, to whoſe information and example, and to the 
affection, awe, and reverence he had to their perſons, he 
did acknowledge to owe all that was commendable to him ; 
be did very much affect to be loved and eſteemed amongſt 
men of good name and reputation, which made him wanly 
avoid the company of looſe and diſſolute men, and to pre- 
ſerve himſelf from any notable ſcandal of any kind, and to 
live caute, if not caffe, nor was the converſation he lived in 
liable to any other exception, than that it was with men 
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nd the little parliament was convened, 
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mie, to him! in their qualities and their bine which 


expoſed him to greater expence than his fortune would war- 


rant; and yet it pleaſed God to preſerve him from ever un- 
dergoing any reproach or inconvenience. He accuſed him- 


{elf of entring too ſoon out of a life of eaſe and pleaſure, 


and too much idlenefs, into a life of too much buſineſs, 
that required more labour and experience, and knowledge, 


than he was ſupplied for ; for he put on his gown as ſoon as 
he was called to. the bar, and by the countenance of perſons 
in place and authority, as ſoon engaged himſelf in the buſi- 

b of his profeſſion as he put on his gown, and to that 
degree in praQice, that gave little time for ſtudy, that he 
had too much neglected before, beſides, that he fill ind ulged 


- to his beloved converſation. 


Few years paſſed beſore the roubles! in Scotland pe 
which being diſ- 
ſolved, and preſently a new one called, he was a member 
in both, and wholly gave himſelf up to the public affairs 
agitated there, and where he was enough eſteemed and em- 
ployed, till the ſpirit reigned there, and drove men. of his 
principles from thence. He was entirely and without re- 
ſerve truſted with two other of his friends in all the king's 
affairs which related to the parliament before the rebellion 


appeared, Which brought him into prejudice and jealouſy 
with many of both houſes, who before were very kind to 


him; and, in the beginning of the rebellion, he was ſworn 


of the ptivy-couneil, and made chancellor of the Exche- _ 


ner; and from this time the pains he took, and the great 


thi  refre{bment 'of dinner excepted, for he never ſupped, | 
* dad Sat little of the day, and not much of the night 


| _Yacant 


he underwent, was notorious to all men, infomuch 
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—— ne lafit bach; g 0 pPriget 
was ſeparated from his father, the king commänded im de 
attend his hiphneſs into the weſt * moreithaff a c - 
mon truft, and by the inequality 16f humeurs ambneſt tie 
cobnſellors, and the wants-and neveſſities. uf the prinice's little 
court and family, the warit of :wifdony in hig RG Vernör, that | 
made him want 1 reſpect from the prince and all other 
people that was due to him, the faction amongſt all the 
country gentlemen; and above al}; the ill ſueceſß in the 4 
affairs, and the prevalence of the parliament in call 
made the province he had very uncomfortable and uneaßy. 
The unavoidable neceſlity of tranſporting the perſon of the 
prince out of the kingdom, which was ititruſted onlyto 
four of tlie chuncil by the king, and by his comtfiand 
3 foi his 'govetnor and anether, when there ſhould 
be apparent e SUE of Fs falling inthe hands of the re- 
bels, and th as neceſſary: defending it till that danger 
was even in ew; and the defigns" ef mdf the princess 
ſervants wirn the country” toll obſttuck and! prevent gt 
when it was in view, the executing it in a ſeaſonable ar- 


ticle of time before, be in the moment that it was ſuſpect- 


ed, and diſguiſing it by a retreat to nt} and s 
there till they could "be provided for a further voyage, 
and then the princes iemove from thence to . F 75 ; 
conteſts which happened there between the counſellors upon 
the queen's command for his highneſos preſent repair into 
France, her tmajeſty's declared diſpleaſure, and the perſonal 7 
animoſities which grew from thenee b. ween the perſons in 
the greateſt truſty were all particulars of that weight and 
5 that made a 8 15 upon his mind and 
Var. A ficultte, | 


" This art 1 gave —.—— etunity un leiſure to call 
himſelf to a ſtrict account for whatſoever he had done upon 
revolving all his particular actions, and the behaviour of other 
men, and to compeſe thoſe affections, and al lay thoſe: paſ- 
Hons, which in the-warinth of perpetual actions, "ak chafed 
by continual eontradictions, had need of reſt, and bold and 
deliberate cogitations. He had now time to mend his under- 

ſtanding, and to correct the defects and infirmities of his 
nature, by the obſervation of and reflection upon the grounds 
and ſucceſſes of thoſe councils he had been privy to, upon 
the ſeveral tempers and diſtempers of men employed both 
in the martial and civil affairs of the greateſt importance, 
and upon the ex he had, and Kae obſervation - he 
had made in the three or four laſt years, where the part 


tranſactions and commerce of his fe. He bad originally ä 
in his nature ſo great a tenderneſs and love towards man- 
kind, that he 0 not only deteſt all calumniating and de- 
traction towards the leſſening the credit, or parts, or reputa- 
tion of any man, but did really believe, that all men were 
ſuch as 7 ſeemed ot appeared to be, that they had the 
belong 1 ne 8 and ere W ate that ; 


__ 1 N N 3 6s ity./ whe ah . 
amonꝑſt thoſe he did think;rhok to etr, and do amiſs rather 
out of weakneſd and i gnorance, for want of friends and good 
caunſel, chan out. of th, ler end wickedneſs of their na- 


golds N | 1. - tures. 


he had acted himſelf differed ſo much from all:the- former 
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tutes: but now, upon the ohſervation and experience. he. 
had in the parliament (and he believed he could have made 
the diſcovery no where elſe, without doubt not ſo ſoon) 
reformed all thoſe miſtakes, and mended that eaſineſß of his 
underſtanding; he had ſeen thoſe there, upon whoſe i inge 
nuity and probity he would willingly have depoſited all his 
concernments of this world, behaye themſelves with that 
ſignal ungenuity y. and improbity,, that. muſt pull up all 
confidence hy the roots, and men of the moſt un- 
ſuſpected integrity, and of the icgregtel, eminence for 
their piety. and devotion, moſt induſttious to impoſe. 
upon, and to cozen men of weaker. parts and underſtand- 
ing, upon the credit of their fincerity, to ooncur with them 
in miſchievous opinions, which they did not com prehend, 
and which conduced to diſhoneſt actions they did not in- 4 
tend. He ſaw the moſt bloody and inhuman rebellion con- L 
trived by them, who were generally belie ed to be the moſt ; 
ſollicitous and zealous for the peace and xroſperity of te.. 
kingdom, with ſuch art and ſubtilty, and ſo great pretences ; 
to religion, that it looked like ill nature to believe, that fuch 
ſanctified perſons could entertain any but holy purpoſes. In n; 
a word, religion was made a cloak to cover the moſt. im- Po 
pious defions, and reputation of honeſty, a ſtratagem to | f 
deceive and cheat others, who had no _— to be wicked ; 
the court, as full of murmuring, ingratitude, and treachery, 
as willing and ready to rebel againſt the beſt and moſt boun- 
tiful maſter in the world, as Kt country and the city: a bar- 
barous and bloody fierceneſ⸗ and ſavageneſs had exting uiſhed, 
: aall relations, 1 ned the hearts and bowels of af men, 
and a univerſal e and animoſity had even covered the 
moſt innocent and beſt-natured Satin and nation upon = 
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car -2 "Theſe unaveidsble reflection firſt made Mm dit ern 
how week and footih'all his f mel imaginations had been, 
and how blind a ſurveyor he had been of the \inclinations - 
and affections of the heart df man; afid it made him like- 
r om thence, how Andor fsftabis ind vain 
the dependance muſt be upon any thing in this world, where 
ever is good and deſirable, ſuddenly periſheth,, and 
nothih is laſting but the-folly and wickedbeſs of the inha- 
bitants t 1ercof, In this firſt vacation he had leiſure to read 
many le: and pious books, and here he begun to com- 
vols his metlitationt upon the pſalms, by applying thoſe: de- 
oro oooh ht afffictions and calamities of his King 
d chunt be began". now by the eſpecial encouragement. 
ing, who was then a Soar in the army, to write 
the hiſtory of the late rebellion and eivil wars, and: finiſhed! 
the firft four books thereof, and made an entry upon ſome 
exefciſts of debt jon, * which be 17 d to rye.” alter 
Wards. 20g. | 18-9969 2113, 10} eco bans 
When he hafl'enjoyed In hit | e iſland of Jerſey alt! 
o years 1 reat "ſerenity. of mind, as the ſeparation 
7 yoo 900 cid bhildretrſcan be imagined! to admit, 
eived's eoniinand from the Juicers then ar St. Ger main, 
Ar expfeſs order king, upon which the other 
been fent, hig 5 Wag ten priſoner in the ſle of 
v thor Aid attend rhe perſon of the 
'who, upon che revolt of the ſhips under 
che Parlament in the? abi and their. 


le haſte to them,” and theic ancellor Was required to 
pon lis Right 8 at Rohan, upon a day alſigned, 
which was *pattcd befor orders came to him; and 
though, without any dela, he dſecl all poſſible diligence 4 


A ab „ 


1 


ad teh prince,” 7 10 75 greater Upeditich) -withobr& Sn 
ing to Rohan, paſſed to Ca 


all that alactity, which is always very loud, that ſeamen 


_. an expreſs, and by the aſſiſtanee of this prince of Oringe | 


got more victuals Tiickly on board, that he might be in the 
Downs with the fleet, to ſecond ſome attempt, which was: 
alrea dy on foot in Kent, and others expected in ſeveral parts- 


of the kingdom, and the chancellor having, in his Way, 
called upon the lord: Cottington at Rohan, and together 


with him, and ſome other: perſons of onour and quali night 
made what haſte they. could to Dieppe, that they m 


there embark for any place, where the Flhould hear the 12 5 


to be there, and where they were informed that his hig hneſs was 


at the Brill in Holland, aud thereupon they put Werne ves 
on board a French man of war, and upon the ſea were 


taken priſoners by Oſtenders, who upon the advantage of 


being 1 in the ſhip of an en2my, concluded them to be la Ww- 


ful prize, and treated them accordingly, with all the cir- 


Gitte of barbarity; and after having lundered them 
thoroughly of money and Jewels of great value, and ſtripp'd' 
mol of their. ſervants to their wu 515 carried chew. in 


obtain the Ne and money "fs which thi had pat het 80 


and finding that not to be done, thoſe privateers being 175 
ject to no e nor regarding the orders of the adi 
ralty,. or any other governor, - to make ſuch proviſ} on as 4 


neceſſary for a further voyage; and at laſt they g got from 5 
Oſtend to Fluſhing, having found means to inform the prince 


is ; and from thence to Holland 
to poſſeſs the ſhips" which he found there; and poſſeſſed wi ry | 


- 


of their. — SING ol their readineſs at Fluſhing, to 


* 


receive. 


7. 
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receive and = his commands, The fleet was PO in the 
Downs in ſo g 47 2 by che acceſs of other ſhips and 
veſſels to it, and by ſome notable commotions on land, that 
the proſpect was and hopeful, and the prince received 
the advertiſement no ſooner, than he was pleaſed to ſend a 
frigate to Fluſhing for thoſe who had been long expected: 
but the winds proved then too croſs and tempeſtuous in the 
by gentleſt ſeaſon of the year, that after ſeveral attempts at ſea, 
655 were ſo oſten 3 — back again into the harbour, ſome⸗ 
Kc by very dangerous ſtorms, that in the end they re- 
ceived new directions to attend the prince at the WE the 
fleet being at the fame time, under fail for that coaſt: the 
earl of Lauderdale was at that time come to the fleet as com- 
miſſioner from the kingdom of Scotland, to inform the 
prince, that duke Hamilton with a powerful army was al- 
ready marched into England, and thereupon to invite his 
bighneſs to make what haſte he could to put himſelf into 
the head of that army, according to a promiſe the king had 
made in ſome private treaty with the Scots, and which the 
queen had ſent very poſitive commands to be obſerved and 
obeyed. This was 1 reaſon, not without other more rea-. 
ſonable motives, ſo ſuddenly to quit the Downs, that he 
might get more victuals for the fleet, and therewith ſail to 
the North, and diſembark in ſuch a place as ſhould be near- 
eſt to the Scotch army, with which he doubted not to find 
a very conſiderable conjunction of the Engliſh, ſince he 
knew that Sir Marmaduke Langdale had ofſeſſed himſelf 

| with a body of Engliſh officers and gentlemen of Berwick, 

and Sir Philip Muſerave had done the fame with the ; 
| like ee, at Carliſle, before i the Scotch begun their 


| | Th 
+ | + # : K s 
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be lord Cottington and the chancellor came to the 
Hague the next day after the prince s arrival, and were' 
very graciouſſy received by his highneſs, and with a 
wonderful kindneſs by all the court; and all the gentle-- 
men who had attended upon him, not ſo much out of affec- 
tion to them. as · out of deteſtation of one another, who had 


kept company for the ſpace of two months laft paſt; The 


prince had found the common ſeamen full of ſach a keen 
devotion for his ſervice, upon the true principles of the 


cauſe, and for the redemption of the king his father out 
of priſon, and ſo full of indignation againſt- thoſe: who 


had formerly miſled them into rebellion, - eſpecially the 
_ prefbytertans,.. that as they had, before the declaration, ſet 
all thoſe officers on ſhore by force; who were appointed by 
the parliament to command them; ſo now they thought 
the new ones; which they had choſen for themſelves not 
fierce and reſolute enough for their purpoſes- 
The truth is, there had been much unſkilful ene 


amongſt them by emiſſaries from Paris and other attempts; 


and the duke of Vork having made his eſcape a very little 
time before, and being then at the Hague, when the fleet 
came to Hel voetſluys upon the firſt notice, loſt no time in 
making haſte to them. It was generally known, that the 


: King his father had long deſigned to make him -high=ad> 


miral of England, and that the commiſſion which had 
been formerly granted to the earl of Northumberland, and 
which they alk Knew; ſhould- be repealed and cancelled ; 

fo that he no ſooner came to the fleet but he was hs 


ceived with the uſual acelamations of joy, as their: ad- 


mirat; and he as chea fully aſſumed the command; and 


bis {mall ſamil 5 F y begun. to EO, their 
Leven 
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animofities, with which; they a- 
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ch parties. amongſt the ſeamen, as 


advance thoit ſereral pretences, and in this poſture 
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and ſury y, that they declared they would throw thoſe c over 

board who! gave «oh prince ſuch evil counſel. To or three 
| unproſperous attempts at land, and then the lord Lauder- 
dale's coming thither, and the order thereu pon for the fleet ; 
to fail preſently. for Holland, for the reaſons. aforeſaca, 
kindled all those ſparks into a bright flame of dikes. 
tion ſo univerſal, that there were very few who ſpake 
with any civility of one another, or when the higheſt 
actunoſity that can be imagined. 

This was the diſtracted con il ahnden when the bord 85 
Cottington and the chancellor came to the Hague, thi 
council oppoſing whatſoe ver the other directed jo their 
private whiſpering to the prince in reproach. + them, 
and their public murmurings againſt their perſons for 
the council they gave, every man endeavouring to in- 
cenſe others againſt thoſe; who; were not affected by him, 
and this ill humour increaſed by ſuch a univerſal po- 
verty that very few knew where to find a ſu bſiſtance ſor 
three months A, come, or how to diſp oſe of the mſel ves. 
The clamour from the fleet Was ſo high for new vic- 
tuals and for money, that there was apprehenſion juſt 
enough that they would. provide for themſelves by le- 
turning to their old x — to which they bad. both 
opportunity and inxitation by the parliament's having 
ſent another fleet, and ſuperior in power to them, that 
were already at anchor in their view, under the command of 
the earl of Warwick to block them up in that inconvenient 
harbour. The ſudden news of the total deſeat of the Scotch 
army, and ſhortly after the loſs of Colcheſter, and taking the 
_ -perſons of ſo many gallant gentlemen, and murthering lome 
d blood the daily wan | conteſts N council, 

vor. II. J ⁵?—T: 
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upon the inſolent behaviour and the unteaſonable demands 
of the lord Lauderdale, who as peremptorily inſiſted upon 
the prince's going immediately with the fleet into Scotland, 
as he had done before the total defeat of duke Hamilton, 
and without expecting to hear what alteration that fatal 
change had produced in that kingdom, which was very rea- 
ſonable to apprehend, and in truth had at that time really 
fallen out. Theſe, and many other preſages, made the 
chancellor quickly find, that, in his two years repoſe in 
Jerſey, he had not fortified bimſelf enough againſt future 
aſſaults, nor laid in ballaſt to be prepared to ride out the 
ſtorms and tempeſts that he was like to be engaged in. The 
preſervation of the fleet was a conſideration that would bear 
no delay, and was in a ſhort time, tho with infinite diffi- 
culties and conteſts, full of animoſity, reſolved to be by 
committing the charge of it to prince Rupert, who was to 
carry it into Ireland, where were many good ports in his 
majeſty's obedience; but that was no ſooner done, but the 
horrid murder of the king, and the formed diſſolution of the 
monarchy there, and erecting and eſtabliſhing the govern- 
ment in that kingdom with a ſeeming general conſent, at 


leaſt, without any y viſible appearance or poſhbility of contra- 


diction or oppoſition. ' 

The faint proclamation of the * king i in Scotland, 
under the ſame conditions which would have impoſed, 
and with all the eircumſtanc 3 which they had proſe- 
euted the rebellion againſt his ather ; the reſolution era was 
fit for the young king to und in his own perſon, and 
the diſmal proſpect how all the neighbour princes were ſol- 
licitous not to pay him any ſuch civilities, as might encou- 
age Kn to Apen, — from ther were all W 


ments 
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ments of 'perplexity and conſternation, to all met who: had 
been moderately verſed in the tranſaction of affairs, and 
were too many things to be looked upon at once, and yet 
could not be effectually looked upon but together; ſo that 
the chancellor uſed to ſay, that all the buſineſs he had been 
converſant in from the beginning to his coming to the Hague, 
had not adminiſtered half the difficulties and diſconſolation, 
had not half fo much diſturbed and diſtracted his under- 
ſtanding, and broken his mind, as the next ſix months from 
that time had done, nor could he ſee any light before him 
to preſent a way to the king, by entring into which lie 
might hopefully avoid the greateſt miſery that ever prince 
had been expoſed to. His own particular condition (under 
ſo general a mortification) afflicted him very little, having 
long compoſed himſelf by a reſolution with God's "bleſſing 
to do his duty without heſitation, and to leave al the reſt 
to the diſpoſition of providence. © 
When the fleet was committed to the government. of 
prince Rupert to embark for Ireland, it was enough fore- 
ſeen by thoſe who foreſaw what naturally might fall out, 
that Ireland was probably like to be the place, whither it 
might be moſt counſelable for the prince himſelf to repair; 
but, as it was not then ſeaſonable in many reſpects to publiſh 
ſuch an imagination, ſo it was not poſſible to keep the fleet 
where it then was, or in any port of the dominions of Hol- 
land, where the ſtates were already perplexed what anſwer 
they ſhould return, if the new commonwealth ſhould de- 
mand the ſhips, or whether they were not obliged to de- 
liver them, and therefore no time was to be loſt; nor was the 


voyage itſelf like to be ſecure," but by the benefit of the win- 


ter ſeaſon, and the unquiet ſeas: they were to paſs through, 


which would have made it too dangerous a voyage for the 
4 A 2 „ perion 
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ae the pri prince, who muſt find & ſhorter paſſige thi- 


ther when it ſhould be neceſſary. 
When that inhuman impiety was ts at London, and 
the you ng king had, in ſome degree, recovered his ſpirits 
from the ſudden” aſtoniſhment, and had received the vile 
proclamation and propoſitions from Scotland, his majeſty, 
with thoſe few who were of neareſt truſt, eine that it 
would be ſhortly of neceſſity to tranſport himſelf into Tre- 
land, which m4 to be the higheſt ſecret that it mi ght be 
equally unſuſpected in England and in Scotland, that he 
ſhould incognito, or with a light train, paſs throu oh France 
to Nants, or ſome other port of Brittany, where two or 
three ſhips of war, which he could not · doubt of obtaining 
by the favour of bis brother the prince of Orange might at- 
tend him, and from thence he might with the leaſt hazard 
embark for the neareſt coaſt of * where the mar- 
quis of Ormond might meet him. This being concluded 
in that manner, the lord Cottington went in a morning to 
the king Wade he was drefled, and deficed, that when he 
was ready, he would give him a private audience in his 
cloſet. He there told him, that his majeſty had taken the 
moſt prude ent reſolution that his condition would admit, for 
Ireland, where there remained yet ſome foundation for 
hope; that for himſelf, he was ſo old and infirm (for to his 
ſeventy-five years, which was then his age, he had frequent 
and painful viſitations of the gout „ the ſtone) that his 
majeſty could not expect his — attendance in ſo many 
journeys by land as he muſt be expoſed to; yet having 
| ſerved the crown throughout the reign of his grandfather 
and father, he was very deſirous to finiſh his life in his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice : that uh had reflected upon the woful con- 


n his affairs were in, not more by the power of his rebels, 
as 
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from them was, that in ſome ſecret manner they might 
contribute ſuch a ſupply and relief to him, as might give 
him a ſubſiſtance, till ſome new accidents and alterations 
at home or abroad might produce a more ſeaſonable conjunc- 
ture: that even in that particular, he doubted the magna- 
nimity and generoſity of princes would not be very conſpi- 
cuous; however, it being all his preſent dependance, he 
muſt try all the ways he could to provoke them to that diſ- 


poſition : that he knew the crown of Spain was ſo low at 


that time, that, whatever their inclinations might be, they 


raiſing or ſupporting of an army; yet that he knew too, 


that there is ſuch a proportion of honour, and of a gene- 
rous compaſſion and bounty, that is inſeparable from that 
crown, and even runs through that people, which other 
nations are not inſpired with; and he was confident, that if 
his majeſty ſent an embaſſador thither, how neceſſitous ſo- 
ever that court might be, it would never refuſe to make 


ſuch an aſſignment of money to him, as might, well huſ- 


banded, provide a decent ſupport for him in Ireland, where 

| likewiſe the king of Spain had power to do his majeſty more 
offices than any other prince could do, or he any where elſe, 
by the univerſal influence he had upon the Irith nation; and 
general Owen O'Neale, who was the only man that then 
obſtructed the union of that people in a ſubmiſſion to the king, 
had been bred up in the court of Spain, and had ſpent all 
his time in the ſervice of that crown, and had ſtill his ſole 


dependance upon it, and therefore it was to be preſumed, 


that 


541 
as by being abandoned by all his neighbour. prigces : that 
it was too apparent, that neither of them would embark 
themſelves in his quarrel, ſo that the utmoſt he could hope 
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that he might be induced by direction from Madrid to con- 
form himſelf to a conjunction with the marquis of Ormond, 
the king's lieutenant there. He ſaid, that his majeſty knew 
well that he had ſpent a great part of his life in that court, 
in the ſervice of his grandfather and father, and he would 
be willing to end his days there, if it were tliought of uſe to 

- The diſcourſe was too reaſonable not to make impreſſion 
upon the king, which diſcovering in his countenance, the 


other deſired him, that he would think that day upon all that 


he had faid without communicating it to any body till the 
next morning, when he would again wait upon him to 


know his « 1/476 upon the whole ; for if his majeſty ſhould 


approve what he propoſed, he had another particular to 


offer, before the matter ſhould be publickly debated. When 
he came the next morning, and found the king much 
pleaſed with what he had before diſcourſed, and asked 
what the other particular was that he intended to offer, 
the lord Cottington told him, that he was very glad his 
majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with what he had propoſed, 
which he confeſſed, the more he had revolved himſelf, the 
more hopeful the ſucceſs appeared to him; which made 
him the more ſollicitous, that through any inadvertency ſuch 
a deſign might not miſcarry. He put him then in mind 
again of his great age, how unlike it was that he ſhould 
be able to hold out ſuch a journey, or if he did, the fatigue 
thereof would probably caſt him into a fit of the gout or 


ſtone, or both; which if he ſhould outlive, he ſhould be 


long detained from the proſecution of his buſineſs, which 
the leſs vigorouſly purſued would be more ineffectual; and 
therefore propoſed that he might have a companion with 
him of more youth and a ſtronger conſtitution, who would 
Cs receive 
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for the preſent, and might more in the future, to the king's 
ſerivce; and, in fine, propoſed, that the chancellor of the 


Exchequer might be joined in the commiſſion with him, and. 
accompany him into Spain, from whence, if they made 
haſte in their journey, they might make ſuch a progreſs in 


that court, that he might be able to attend his majeſty in 
Ireland in a very ſhort time after his arrival there, whilſt 
himſelf remained ſtill at Madrid to proſecute all further op- 


portunities to advance his ſervice. The king was ſurpriſed 


with the 'overture, and asked whether the chancellor would 
be willing to undertake the employment, and whether he 

had ſpoken with him of it; to which the other preſently 
replied, that he knew not, nor had ever ſpoken to him of it, 
nor would do, till his majeſty if he liked it, ſhould firſt 
prepare him; for he knew well he would at firſt be ſtartled 


at it, and it may be might take it unkindly, that he well 
knew how much the weight of his buſineſs lay upon the 
chancellor's ſhoulders, and in that reſpe& many others would 
not be willing that he ſhould be abſent, yet that there was 
a long vacation in view, and there could be little to be done, 
till the king ſhould come into Ireland, and by that time he 


/ might be with him again with ſuch a return from Spain as 


might be welcome and conyenient to him ; and therefore, 
if his majeſty would firſt break the matter to him, he 
would then take the work upon him, and he believed he 
| ſhould give him ſuch reaſons, ſince he could not ſuſpect 
his friendſhip, which was very notorious, and they lived then 
together, as would diſpoſe him to the journey. When tile | 


king ſpake to him of it, as a thing that had reſulted from 
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receive ſome benefit by the information and advice he ſhould 
be able to give him, the advantage whereof would redound 


TY 
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+ * his own hu gte, that bel bad more PI to obtain ſome 

ſupply from 95 than from any other place, that no man 
could be ſo oy ſollicit it as the lord Cottington, and no 
body ſo fit to accompany him as he, who might be with him 
in Ireland in a ſhort time. He faid he had ſpoken with lord 
Cottington to undertake the employment, to which he was 
not ayerſe; but he had expreſly refuſed to undertake it alone, 
and he knew that no companion would be ſo acceptable to 
him as he would be. The chancellor did not at firſt dif- 
ſemble the apprehenſjon that this device had been contrived 
at Paris, where he knew neither of them were acce ptable, 
nor wiſhed to be about the king, or to have ſo much cre- 
dit with him, as they were both thought to have; but the 
king quickly expelled that jealouſy: and he deſired a ſnort 
time to conſider of it, and received (beſides kindneſs in the 

invitation) from the lord Cottington, that he did not ſubmit 
only to the king s pleaſure, but very willingly undertook the 
employment; ; and though it was afterwards delayed by the 
importunity of many, and the queen's own advice, who 
thought the chancellor's attendance about the perſon of 
the king her ſon to be more uſeful to his ſervice, than it 
was like to be in the other climate; the king was firm 
to his purpoſe, and diſpatched him ſhortly after his com- 
ing into France, w when he reſolved and prepared for his 
own expedition into Ireland, in order to which there were 

then ſome Dutch ſhips of war that waited for him at 8t. 
' Maloes. This was the occafion and ground of his ſecond 
retreat, and receſs from a very uneuſy condition, of which 
be was not more wear! 
Jon melancholy of the bufitief, from which he could not in- 
* diſentangle hitnſelf * abſence, d man in leſpeck of 


the 


in reſpe@ of the difficulty _ 
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humours and inclinations uneaſy to him, irreſolute in them- 


ſelves, and contrary for the moſt part to his jadgment; and 3 


be did ſtill acknowledge, that he did receive much re- 
| freſhment and benefit by that negociation; for tho the 
employment proved ineffectual to the purpoſes for which it 
was intended, by the King's finding it neceſſary to divert 
his intended journey for Ireland, into that of Scotland, 
yet he had vacancy to recollect 2nd compole his broken 
thoughts, and mended his underſtanding in the obſervation 
and experience of another kind of negociation than he 
had formerly been acquainted with under the affiftance, 
advice, and friendſhip of the moſt able perſon, and the 
beſt acquainted with ; Surf negociations, and the general 
Intereſt of the ſeveral kings and ſtates in Chriſtendom of any 
ſtateſman then alive in Europe, and who delighted in giv- 
ing bim all the information he could. He was converſant 
in a court of another nature and . of another kind 
of grandeur and gravity, of another conſtitution and po- 
licy, and where embaſſadors are more eſteemed and re- 
garded, and live with more converſation, and a better in- 
telligence among themſelves, than in any other court in 
the world: the leſs of buſineſs he had, he was the more 
vacant to ſtudy the language and the manners and the 
government of that nation, he made a collection of, and 
read many of the beſt books, which were extant in that” 
Language, eſpecially 1n the hiftoties of their civil and 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate : upon reading the pontifical hiſtory 
written by Hlieſcas in two volumes, and continued by one. 
or two others in three other volumes, he begun there firſt 
his animadyerfions upon the ſuperiority and fapremacy of 
the popes, which he afterwards continued to a periect work: 
e. . | 43 bees 
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here he reſumed the continuation of his devotions on the 
Pſalms, and other diſcourſes of piety and devotion, which 
he reviewed and enlarged in his later times of leiſure ; tho 
he underwent in this employment many mortifications of 
ſeveral kinds, yet he ſtill acknowledged that he learned much 

during the time of his being in Spain, from whence he 
returned a little before the battle of Worceſter, and after 
the king's miraculous eſcape into France, he quickly waited 
upon his majeſty, and was never ſeparated, from his perſon, 
till fifteen or ſixteen years after by his baniſhment, This 
he called his third and moſt bleſſed receſs, in which God 
vouchſafed to exerciſe many of his mercies towards him; 
and tho he entered into it with many very diſconſolate cir- 
cumſtances, yet, in a ſhort time, upon the 1 recovery of. a 
better ſtate of health, and being ketten ino a poſture of 
eaſe and quietneſs, and ſecure from the power of his ene- 
mies, he recovered likewiſe a marvellous tranquility and 
ſerenity of mind, by making a ſtrict review and recollec- 
tion into all the actions, all the ſaults and follies committed 
by himſelf and others in his laſt continued fatigue of ſeven- 
teen or eighteen years, in which he had received very many 
ſignal inſtances of God's favour, and in which he had ſo 
| . himſelf, that he had the good opinion and ftiend- 
ſhip of thoſe of the beſt fame, reputation and intereſt, and 


woas generally believed to have deſerved very well of the 


| king and kingdom. In all this retirement he was very 
ſeldom vacant, and then only when he was under 
ſome ſharp. viſitation of the gout, from reading excel- 
| lent books, or writing ſome animadyerſions and exercita- 
tions of his own, as appears by the papers and notes which 
he leſt; be learned the Italian and French languages, in 
hich he read many of ow choiceſt books: Now be finiſhed 


the 
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the work which his heart was much ſet upon, the hiſtory 
of the late civil wars and tranſactions to the time of the 
king's return in the year 1660, of which he gave the king | 
advertiſement : he finiſhed his reflections and devotions up- 
on the Pſalms of David, which he dedicated to his children, 
which was ended at Montpellier before the death of the 
ducheſs. He wrote and finiſhed his anſwer to Mr. Hobbs's 
Leviathan, to which he prefixed an epiſtle dedicatory to 
the king, if his majeſty would permit it. He wrote a 
good volume of effays, divine, moral, and political, to 
which he was always adding: he prepared a diſcourſe 
hiſtorical of the pretence and practice of the ſucceſſive 
Popes, from the beginning of that juriſdiction they aſſume, 
in which he thought he had fully vindicated the power 
and authority of kings from that odious uſurpation. He 
entered upon the forming a method for the diſpoſing the 
hiſtory of England, that it may be more profitably and 
exactly communicated, than it hath yet been: he left ſo 
many papers of ſeveral kinds, and cut out ſo many pieces 
of work, that a man may conclude, that he never intend- 
ed to be idle. In a word, he did not only by all poſ- 
ſible adminiſtrations ſubdue his affections and paſſions to 
make his mind conformable to his preſent fortune, but 
did all he could to lay in a ſtock of patience and pro- 
viſion that might ſupport him in any future exigence or 
calamity that might befal him, yet with a chearſul expec- 
tation, that God will deliver him from that powerful com- 
bination which then oppreſſed him. VV! 


